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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 



This book is intended chiefly for those who, without desiring 
to become botanists by profession, wish nevertheless to be- 
come acquainted with the elements of scientific structural 
botany. It will likewise introduce the beginner to the various 
methods of microscopical manipulation. 

The study of vegetable structure is especially favourable as 
an initiation into the use of the microscope; and any one 
whose future career will require command over this instru- 
ment should commence with the study under the microscope 
of vegetable anatomy. 

The manual is divided into thirty-two chapters, each of 
which is intended to provide materials for several hours^ prac- 
tical work in the laboratory. The earlier chapters are easy, 
and the diifficulties to be encountered increase almost con- 
tinuously up to the last chapter. The first chapter assumes 
on the part of the worker entire ignorance as to the use of 
his instruments, but nevertheless assumes the possession of 
some general botanical knowledge. With this elementary pre- 
paration the beginner ought to be able, by the diligent use 
of this book alone, to acquire a tolerably broad knowledge 
both of vegetable structure and of the methods of micro- 
scopical work. 

The objects for study have been so selected that most can 
be obtained with comparative ease. In many places I have 
recommended the use of plants preserved in alcohol, as the 
worker is thus rendered independent of the time of year. As, 
however, the objects may need to be collected even months 
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before being used, the student ought carefully to consult a 
special list of plants or portions of plants needed for his work, 
and which ought to be collected at some given time or con- 
dition. Not infrequently the objects need to undergo, in 
order to make them fit for use, some preliminary preparation, 
which may take several hours, or even a day. The student 
ought therefore to take cognisance of a lesson a sufficiently 
long time before commencing work. 

The list of necessary reagents will be found at the end of 
the book. These reagents should be ready before beginning 
work. The method of preparation of special reagents for 
histological work is also given in this list. Many of these 
it is preferable to obtain ready-made from the firm mentioned 
at the head of the list. 

The explanations and illustrations of the use of the 
instruments and reagents are scattered in the text; but the 
general index is made so far complete as to enable the student 
easily to refer to any explanations which may be necessary. 

I have given especial care to the methods of study of the 
Bacteria; with the prepargition which this book gives, the 
student will be capable of following out any deeper researches 
into this subject, as well as of realizing their practical appli- 
cation. 

All the figures in this work have been drawn by myself 
from nature. Almost all of the facts given in the text, even 
those which were well known, have been submitted to careful 
control. 

At the close of each chapter are given some bibliographical 
notes, which show the student the fountain-head whence 
fuller information can be obtained. 

Ed. Strasburger. 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITIOK 



Although the last two or three years have produced at least 
as many works on Practical Botany for Laboratory purposes, 
no apology is needed for reproducing from the German one 
which has no counterpart in the English language, and which 
has the advantage of being written by one of the greatest 
living masters of microscopical observation. 

Although Professor Strasburger has revolutionized the 
science of Botany in more than one direction, no work of his 
has as yet come before an English public in its own tongue; 
but it is perhaps not unfitting that the Author^s first introduc- 
tion to the English-reading student phould be in the r61e of 
teacher of those arts of manipulation and observation by the 
exercise of which his own fame has been gained. 

This edition has the advantage of revision and of numerous 
additional notes by the Author; some portions have been well- 
nigh rewritten. To these I have ventured to add notes of my 
own, intended to either simplify or amplify the description, 
or to enable the material selected by the Author to be re- 
placed by some other, probably more readily obtainable. 
These additions have been either inserted as footnotes, or, 
where intercalated in the text, are usually inserted between 
square brackets [ ] . The Introduction I have, with the con- 
sent of the Author, nearly rewritten, in order to make it more 
suited to the English student; similarly with a few other 
isolated paragraphs. A few additional illustrations I have 
been enabled to add, through the courtesy of the Publishers ; 
descriptions of, and references to, these are likewise enclosed 
in brackets. To make the book more convenient in use, I 
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have given at the head of each chapter (task, or lesson, in 
the original) a list of the objects required for study in 
that chapter. I regret that I did not add to these lists any 
special reagents which might be required for use ; possibly a 
future edition may give opportunity for this. 

I have considerably enlarged the scope of Appendices II. 
and III., and have added two new Appendices, I. and IV., 
which I hope may be useful to the student. Throughout the 
work I have likewise added the common English names (if 
any) of the plants referred to. 

The student will probably not be able to carry out all the 
investigations constituting a chapter at the same time. A 
careful note should be made of any which are thus postponed, 
so that they may be taken up in due season. It is not un- 
likely that some may not come at all within the range of the 
student's observation ; for these examples the book must be 
looked upon in the light of a text-book. 

The student is earnestly urged to study from the beginning 
the Author's methods of work. These are especially note- 
worthy when he comes, perhaps incidentally, to correlate 
structure with function. The interdependence of these two 
factors in the plants' life history is the great underlying 
principle of modern botanical teaching, and the student 
cannot too soon begin to exercise his thoughts in this direc- 
tion, resting assured that his methods are right even though 
his results may for the time being prove to be erroneous. 

As to translation, no one can feel so fully as myself its 
many and serious defects. I can only plead that the work 
was executed at a time of serious pressure, and, although cir- 
cumstances have delayed the issue of the book, the manuscript 
was out of my hands, and therefore only subject to such 
limited correction as proof-sheets would allow. 

W. H. 
BiBMiNGHAM, Septemher^ 1886. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



Students at Universities, op properly equipped Colleges, or Schools 
of Science, will nstiftllj find in the Botanical Laboratory tlie instru- 
ments which are needed for their work. For those,, however, who 
are not connected with such an institution, but may use this book 
independently as an introduction to the practical study of the 
minute structure of plants, as well as those who, under any 
circumstances, wish to become possessed of suitable instruments 
for microscopical work, the following lists, selected from the most 
recent catalogues of opticians, may be of service. The first list 
here following includes microscopes, with a price (affixed) ranging 
up to about £8: 

I. — English and American Makers. Some of these, such as the 
well-known firms of Koss & Co., Powell & Lealand, R. & J. Beck, 
and Zentmayer, are notably dearer than many other English and 
American, and than most foreign makers, and therefore probably 
for student purposes are less available. The microscopes built on 
the so-called '^ English model " are more massive and complicated 
in their construction than is really necessary for student purposes, 
and the object on the stage is usually moved about by means of a 
mechanical arrangement of scre^^s, where, for ordinary purposes, 
the fingers had far better be used. Further, though the diameter 
of the body of the English microscope may be an advantage, its 
length is doubtfully so, and renders the erect position of the 
instrument in working, which is for most purposes far the best 
(though a joint permitting inclination is highly desirable), almost 
impossible. The distance of the stage from the eye renders 
delicate working with the fingers a matter of some difficulty ; for 
it is notorious that the nearer the fingers are to the eyes, within 
certain limits, the more delicately their movements can be con- 
trolled. These makers have, however, recognised the need of 
instruments of more compact form, simpler construction, and 
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lower price, and, like the cheaper English makers hereafter noted, 
have brought out instruments suited for general use under the 
name either of " Student's," " Educational," or " Economic " 
microscopes. Of such kind we will specially indicate a few.* 
These will be exclusively monocular ; binocular microscopes are 
in no way needed. 

Ross <fc Co. (112, New Bond Street, London) produce an 
instrument of high quality and comparatively low price, called 
the " Student's Microscope," with rotating glass stage, coarse and 
fine adjustment by screws, and a ** swinging tail-piece for oblique 
illumination," originally devised by Zentmayer, of Philadelphia, 
into which may be fixed various substage appliances, such as 
condenser, etc. Price, with one eye-piece (A), and in mahogany 
case, £10 10«. Another cheaper stand is the " Student's Mono- 
cular Stand, No. 1," with coarse adjustment by sliding the tube, 
and fine adjustment by a screw, circular rotating glass stage, and 
draw-tube into which the continental eye-pieces will fit. (This is 
the case also with the above higher-priced instrument.) With one 
eye-piece the price of this stand is £4 10s. ; a diaphragm to the stage 
costs Ss., and a case for the microscope ■ lis. extra. Boss's best 
objectives are too expensive for ordinary student use ; he offers 
some for the above microscope — e.g. 1 inch of 15° angular aperture 
at £1 bs., and \ of 76° for £2 2s. ; or, together with the stand, ae 
above, £8 16s., to which ought to be added a second eye-piece, 
which costs £1. For 15s. extra this microscope can be obtained 
with screw coarse adjustment. Instead of these objectives, the 
stand as above can be fitted with objectives by other makers. f 

R. & J. Beck (68, Cornhill, London, E.G.) offer a useful in- 
strument under the name of the "Monocular Economic Micro- 
scope" (No. 24, Catalogue 1885), having coarse adjustment by 
sliding tube, fine do. by screw, drawtube, 1 eyepiece, diaphragm, 

* For farther information and particulars the reader is referred to any of 
the current works on the microscope, such as those of Dr. Lionel Beale, Dr. 
Jabez Hogg, and, especially, that of the late Dr. Carpenter. 

t It is here perhaps desirable to note that all English objectives are made 
with the same size screw, the " Microscopical Society's Screw," known abroad 
as the " English Screw," and therefore will fit any English instrument. Foreign 
objectives, if instructions are given to that effect, are hkewise made with this 
screw, usually with an extra charge of but a shilling or two, sometimes none. 
Foreign microscopes can be made with the same gauge, or provided with 
adaptors. It is not improbable, and greatly desirable, that the English, or 
some other standard, screw may become universal, as the confusion amongst 
foreign makers is extreme. At the same time all of, at least, the smaller 
English microscopes would be better made for eye pieces of continents size. 
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1 incli and ^ incli object glasses, in mahogany case, for £5 5s. 
Without objectives, but with 2 eye-pieces, £3 lOs. To this can 
be fitted an achromatic condenser for £1 2^., and other pieces of 
apparatus. Beck's best objectives are expensive; but he con- 
structs good student glasses at a lower rate. 

Amongst the cheaper optical firms, we may mention the 
following : — 

C. Baeeb (244 & 245, High Holbom, London, W.C.) publishes 
a " Medical Microscope " on the old continental model (of Nachet 
& Hartnack), with draw-tube, coarse adjustment by sliding 
tube, fine by screw, and 2 eye-pieces, in mahogany case, for £3 3«. 
With 1 inch and ^ inch object-glasses and condenser for opaque 
objects, £6 7s. 

Chas. Collins (157, Ott, Portland Street, Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W.) offers a " Histological Microscope," with coarse adjustment 
by rackwork or by sliding tube, fine screw adjustment, one eye- 
piece, 1 inch and i or ^ objectives, in mahogany case, for £5 10s.; 
or with extra eye-piece, polariscope and stage condenser, for 
£7 lOs. Also a " Student's Microscope " of rather larger size, 
with similar fittings, at an extra cost of £1 10s. 

H. Crouch (66, Barbican, London, E.C.) publishes "The 
Histologist's Microscope," coarse adjustment by sliding in cloth- 
lined tube, fine by screw, glass stage with diaphragm, 1 inch and 
1^ or ^ inch objectives and 2 eye-pieces, in mahogany case, for 
£5 5s. A Stand Condenser can be added for 8«. 6d., and an 
Achromatic Condenser for £1 Is. 

T. Dabton & Co. (45, St. John's Street, West Smithfield, 
London, E.C.) have an " Improved Histological Microscope," on 
much the same model as that of Crouch, with draw-tube, screw 
fine adjustment, 2 eye-pieces, ^ inch and ^ inch objectives, glass 
stage, in mahogany cabinet, for £5 5«. Other apparatus can be 
fitted. 

Pabkes So Son (St. Mary's Row, Birmingham) offer a " Portable 
Educational Microscope," a reliable and very steady instrument, 
with coarse adjustment by body sliding in cloth-lined tube, fine by 
screw, draw-tube, 2 eye-pieces, 1 inch objective, separating to 2 
inches, ^ inch ditto, with magnifying power ranging, with use of 
draw-tube, from 140 to 470 diameters ; also with spot lens, con- 
denser on jointed arm attached to the stand, diaphragm, with disc 
for "white-cloud illumination," and glass stage, in mahogany 
case with leather handle, £6 10s. If with ^ inch objective instead 
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of ^, increasing magnifying power to 560 diameters, 5^. extra ; or, 
instead, with -f inch, magnifying np to 700 diameters, £7. The 
object-glasses are proyided with ft ^* patent sliding adapter,'* 
obviating the necessity for screwing in exchanging one glass for 
another while at work. A screw nozzle can also be had to adapt 
it for all other objectives with the English screw. An achromatic 
condenser can be supplied adapted for it. 

PiLLiscHEB (New Bond Street, London), under the name of 
** International Microscope," offers a stand on the old continental 
model, but with rackwork coarse adjustment, 2 eye-pieces, f and 
•f inch objectives, giving, with draw-tube, a range of from 60 to 
420 diameters, in case, for £7 lOs. 

Swift & Son (81, Tottenham Court Road), under the name of 
the " College Microscope, No. 1," offer an instrument with coarse 
adjustment by sliding in cloth-lined tube, fine by screw, draw-tube 
(too large for continental eye-pieces), diaphragm, 1 eye-piece, 
1 inch and j inch objectives, in case, for £5 5s. The same with 
8ci*ew coarse adjustment, glass stage, and jointed mirror, £1 lOs. 
extra. Achromatic condenser, 12s. to £1 5s. 

Other instruments of equal excellence with the above are 
doubtless manufactured ; there is no pretence that this list is 
complete, nor is any comparison intended to be instituted .> 

German Makers. Of these, the following two makers may be 
considered typical : — 

Carl Zeiss (Jena). Stand YIIa, with 3 eye-pieces, Nos. 2, 4, 
and 5, and objectives B and D, price £7 18s. This stand has an 
unjointed back, sliding tube for coarse and screw for fine adjust- 
ment, and swinging mirror. The instrument gives a magnification 
from 70 to 580 diameters. The glasses of Zeiss are unsurpassed. 

E. Leitz (WetzlEir). A stand of similar model to that of Zeiss, 
with eye-pieces 1 and 3, and objectives 3 and 7 (No. 17 in 
catalogue of 1882), and magnifying from 80 to 500 diameters, 
price £5 10s. The objectives of Leitz are low in price, but remark- 
ably good. 

Other makers are Seibert (Wetzlar), B^n^Ichb (Berlin), Hart- 
NACK (Potsdam), Winkel (Gottingen), "Plosl & Co. (Vienna), 
Reichert (Vienna) ; all good. 

French Makers. The two following are probably the best : — 

Beztj, Haussbr & Co. (Paris, Rue Bonaparte, 1, successors to the 
old house of Prazmowski, formerly Hartnack & Prazmowski), 
Stand VIII., eye-pieces 2 and 4, objectives 4 and 8, magnifying 
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50 to 600 diameters, price about £8. Stand VIIIa, the same as 
above, bnt with jointed back, 12«. extra. 

C. Vbrick (Paris, Rue de la Parcbeminerie, 2). Stand V., with 
jointed back, with diaphragm disk and draw-tube, 2 eye-pieces, 
1 and 3, 2 objectives, 2 and 7, magnifying 60 to 670 diameters, 
price 165 francs (about £6 12s.) ; or Stand IV., with which 
achromatic condenser and polariscope can be used, about £2 more. 
These two instruments are now very widely used in France. 

Most, or all, of the above makers, English and foreign, manufac- 
ture microscope stands of cheaper quality than the above ; it must, 
however, be borne in mind that accurate observation needs an 
instrument which is capable of it, and while there is, and ought 
to be, every desire to keep the cost within a reasonably small sum, 
true economy does not consist in purchasing an instrument which 
may be a constant source of dissatisfaction, and may have to be 
discarded when the student emerges from his swaddling clothes. 
The stand which is purchased ought to be adapted to the receipt 
of optical apparatus other than the simple eye-piece and objective. 
It should have a jointed back, and be thoroughly steady in any 
position ; the adjustment should be easy and true, and if the body 
is twisted, any object observed should not be thrown out of centre ; 
the mirror should be plane and concave, and should have a long 
jointed arm ; and the stage should be constructed for the reception 
of a condenser. Still more essential is it that the special optical 
parts, the eye-pieces and objectives, should be good. They should 
let through the largest possible amount of light (the diaphragm 
will easily control its quantity if needed), and there should be a 
complete absence of colour, both round the exterior of the field 
of view, and round any object, or particles of dust, in focus. The 
field should be flat^ so that a small object moved from one part 
to another alters neither in distinctness, form, nor size. Lastly, 
the objective should have a fair working distance from the object, 
or the thickness of the cover-glass, to be hereafter noted, may 
become a matter of great importance. 

In all these points, except perhaps accurate centering, the stands 
of English makers either equal or excel, price for price, the foreign 
stands ; while, on the contrary, price for price, the eye-pieces and 
objectives of continental makers usually are far superior to those 
made by the English opticians, a superiority probably due solely 
to the more trained skill and more patient accuracy of the work- 
men. 
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All of the work in this book, perhaps, with the exception of 
Chapter XXI., can be performed with the aid of objectives np to 
•J ; but the student who has gained some experience will probably 
wish to add to his microscope one or more stronger objectives, in 
order to increase the range of his work. Increased magnification 
can be obtained by increased power either of eye-piece or of 
object-glass. All the objectives we have heretofore noted are what 
are called " dry " systems, since they are nsed for work in a dry 
state, and a layer of air separates the objective from the object. 
" Dry " objectives of high power are subject to great disadvantage 
from the serious loss of light their use involves. The light, in 
passing from the mirror to the objective, passes in the first place 
through air ; then the object- slide, next the object and the medium 
in which the object is mounted, which may be glycerine, water, 
alcohol, etc., or even air ; then through the cover-glass, and finally 
through air again. In every one of these changes light is lost. 
Owing to this loss of light, as well as for other reasons, it is not 
wise to use high power eye-pieces with dry objectives, added to 
which, as the eye-piece does not magnify the object, but only the 
image of it as given by the objective, any errors of this latter are 
likewise magnified by the eye-piece. 

To obviate in part this loss of light, what are called " immersion" 
objectives have been for the last few years much in use. In these 
objectives the cover-glass and the front lens of the object-glass are 
connected by a drop of liquid. Such objectives are of two kinds : 
" water," in which that is the liquid used ; and " homogeneous," in 
which the liquid is in general oil, or a mixture of oils, but some- 
times is glycerine, etc. The homogeneous immersion objectives 
are dearer, less readily cleaned after use, and require a supply of 
the special fluid for which they are manufactured ; but on the 
other hand they transmit more light, bear a higher eye-piece, and 
are independent in their working of the thickness of the cover- 
glass. Dry objectives, and water-immersions, of high power are 
naturally dependent on the thickness of the cover-glass which 
the light-rays pass through after leaving the object. To provide 
for this, they are usually manufactured also with "correcting 
screw," for use according to the thickness of the cover-glass, and 
at a somewhat increased price. The correcting screw accommodates 
the objective to the thickness of the cover-glass which happens to 
be in use, but a right use of it requires considerable experience, 
nor is it usually needed with any of the weaker immersion systems. 
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An immersion objective, without correcting screw, is made to suit 
a certain medium thickness of cover-glass, which is usually stated 
by the optician, and it is therefore preferable for the beginner, if 
he wants such an objective, to use with it cover-glasses of this 
definite thickness.* On the correcting screw, where the system 
has it, are usually divisions and figures, which allow the focussing 
for any given thickness of cover-glass, where this is known.f 
But whoever does not fear the expense would do well to provide 
himself at once with a system for ** homogeneous immersion." 
They are all constructed without correcting screw, since, as already 
indicated, the thickness of the cover-glass, of course within the 
permissible limits, is of no importance. By selecting a single such 
objective, say -jV* ^^^ purchasing a series of eye-pieces, one can 
obtain a range of possible magnification such as could only be given 
by several water-immersions, or dry objectives. A system for 
homogeneous immersion, provided it is perfectly constructed, can 
therefore replace several systems of another kind. J 

Even in the smallest stands mentioned above, objectives for 
homogeneous immersion can be used with great advantage without 
any special apparatus for increasing the illumination; but the 
highest capabilities of the homogeneous system are only brought 
out by the use of a sub-stage achromatic condenser. Several of 
the stands referred to above have sub-stage condensers constructed 
specially for them, and at a cost which, for these small micro- 
scopes, would rarely exceed £1 10s. 

Owing to the prevalent use of the standard screw of the Royal 
Microscopical Society of London, objectives of one maker can be 
attached to the instrument of another. Where this screw is not 
in use by the maker, the objective can have an adaptor attached. 
A point of some importance to English purchasers of continental 
objectives is this lt— the customary length of the tube of the micro- 
scope on the Continent is 150 to 170 millimetres (6 to 7 inches), 
and the objectives are constructed to suit this length. If the tube 
exceeds this length, it should be stated in ordering the objectives, 
that they may be modified to suit. This is especially needed in 
ordering objectives for homogeneous immersion. All the micro- 
scope stands mentioned above have tubes of continental length, and 
most of continental size. 

* On this subject see a note on page zzii. 

i* Further information on this point in Chap. XXI., p. 224. 

{ Leitz, of Wetzlar, produces a ^ of remarkable excellence, for £6 10«. 
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To give a theory of the formation of the microscopic image does 
not come within the range of our pnrpose, and for this we wonld 
refer to text-books on Physios and to special works on the micro- 
scope. Our task, on the other hand, will consist in making the 
beginner acquainted with the most important facts of microscopical 
botany, with the use of the microscope, and with, microscopical 
manipulation. This instruction will be given by studies upon the 
objects themselves. 

Besides the compound microscope to which we have hitherto 
exclusively referred, a simple, or so-called dissecting, microscope 
is also more or less necessary. For all the purposes of this book, 
and, indeed, for most botanical purposes, whether in anatomy or 
morphology, a dissecting microscope of very simple construction 
is all that is needed. Most such instruments are unnecessarily 
complex and expensive. Some, for instance, are constructed to 
magnify up to 60, 80, or even 100 diameters ; if such magnifying 
power is needed, the low power of the compound microscope will 
do equally well, dissecting being done upon the stage, but the 
arms being carefully supported. The following are a few typical 
simple microscopes, any one of which would suffice : — 

Ross & Co.'s " Magnifier Stand," with two lenses of ^^inch and 
J-inch focus, magnifying 20 and 40 linear, in flat morocco case, 
£2 2s.* 

C. Collins, ** Dissecting Microscope," with two lenses, to be used 
together or separately, 15s. (No arm-rests.) 

Parkes & Son, " Simple Microscope " (No. 6030), on jointed 
arm, with universal movement, 15s. * 

Swift & Son, "Simple Dissecting Microscope," with three lenses, 
18s.* 

Zeiss, "Small Dissecting Microscope" (No. Ill), 18s., to which 
double lenses, magnifying 10, 15, or 30 diameters, at %8, each, 
(Arm-rests.) 

The student can entirely dispense with a dissecting microscope, 
and dissect upon the stage of his larger instrument ; but as the 
image of the object is inverted, and any movements he may make 
are likewise reversed, he would probably be at first somewhat 
perplexed. Practice will overcome this difficulty; or it can be 
cleared away at once by purchasing an " erector " for insertion in 

* In these instruments the object is dissected on the table, or in any other 
convenient place. Those not marked have a special stage, with or without arm- 
rests, as indicated. See also p. 21 et seq. 
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the dra-w-txrbe, costing usually 10s. or lOs, 6d, It is desirable 
likewise to have a low power objective, e,g,, 2-inch or 1^-inch, 
thongh dissection with the 1-inch is perfectly simple. The lowest 
power eye-piece shonld be used. Dissection under the componnd 
microscope has, with very small objects, this further advantage, 
that there is no chance of losing them in removing from one in- 
strument to the other. To this may be added perhaps another 
advantage, in that the working-table is not cumbered with an 
extra instrument. For dissecting with the microscope the wrists 
must be supported on a level with the object, or slightly below it. 
Some dissecting microscopes have arm-rests for this purpose; 
blocks of wood of proper height, or even stacks of books will 
answer admirably. 

A very necessary adjunct for microscopical work is a good 
magnifying lens, as it is often desirable first of all to study an 
object with it, afterwards using the microscope. The lenses 
of the dissecting microscope can be used as hand magnifiers, and 
low power objectives likewise make good hand lenses. It is 
worth while, however, to get a lens magnifying about six diameters; 
very convenient are the triplets, three lenses in a tortoise-shell 
case, usable separately or together, and sold at a price of about 
^. 6d. Remarkably beautiful are the Platyscopic Lenses of 
Browning (63, Strand, London, W.C.), magnifying 15, 20, or 30 
diameters, price 18s. 6d. each, and the Aplanatic Lenses of Zeiss, 
magnifying 6, 10, or 20 diameters, price 12s. or 15s. each. 

As it is desirable that the student should from the first begin to 
draw the objects he examines (practical instruction in which will 
be found on p. 30 et seq.)^ it is desirable that he should have some 
form of drawing instrument to facilitate his work. Drawing can, 
it is true, be done without any such aid, but is more difficult. An 
apparatus for drawing (camera lucida) is constructed either for 
use with the body of the microscope placed horizontally, or placed 
vertically. Practically the latter is much preferable. Every 
microscope maker has appliances of his own make, but they vary 
very much in real utility. Probably the best in existence are two 
made by Zeiss, the new camera lucida of Abbe, price 30s., or the 
camera lucida with two prisms, price 21s. The former is specially 
constructed for the eye-piece No. 2 of Zeiss, and is mounted upon 
it ; it permits drawing upon a horizontal surface ; during observa- 
tion it is removed. The second is slipped by means of a ring upon 
the tube or the eye-piece (any eye-piece of continental size) ; it 
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requires an inclined surface for drawing, but has, kawever, the 
advantage that it is always kept upon the microscope, and (hosng. 
the observation is only pushed on one side. Both apparatus re- 
quire drawing desks, Abbe's camera a horizontal one, the drawing 
prism one inclined about 25°. The height of the desk should in 
general correspond with the height of the stage of the microscope. 
In specially long or shortsighted observers, it should be arranged 
according to the distance of distinct vision. 

Most English opticians supply drawing prisms of one kind or 
another, capable of satisfactory work. None, however, in my 
experience, equal those of Zeiss. 

A stage micrometer is likewise necessary. This can be obtained 
from most opticians at a cost of from 6«. to 10«., and ruled up to 
YoW of ^^ inch. Zeiss has one at lOs, ruled to y^^ of a milli- 
metre, i.e., about ytujs ^^ ^^ inch. 

Any steady table can be used by the microscopist for working, 
but it should be looked to that it is not too small, and not polished 
or varnished on its surface. This surface is best painted a dull, 
dark colour. The table is so placed that the microscope is about, 
or somewhat less than, two yards from the window. Any position 
of the window is good which allows a free outlook. From direct 
sunlight we protect ourselves by a white roller blind, which is best 
made of tracing-linen. The dazzling white light which we obtain 
when the direct sunlight plays upon the blind giveis the most 
favourable conditions for observation with high powers. 

The necessary object slides and cover-glasses can be obtained of 
most opticians. The former are procurable with either ground or 
unground edges at a cost of about 4is. 6d. or 3^. 6d. per gross, re- 
spectively. They are three inches long by one broad. The cover- 
glasses for ordinary observation should be about f -inch square : 
but the observer should also have larger ones for specially large 
objects, and also others somewhat smaller (f-inch square) which 
will usually suffice for permanent preparations. If we use power- 
ful objectives, it will be best to obtain these cover-glasses of 
definite thickness. For the beginner, this is not of special import- 
ance; but the more advanced student will find it advisable to 
procure both object-slides and cover-glasses of a definite thick- 
ness.* 

* The latter, curiously enough, are difficult to obtain in England, where, never- 
theless, they are mostly made, and I get them £rom P. Stender, in Leipzig, 
Konigstrasse 11. They are 18 mm. square, lettered " C," at a price of 28. 6d. 
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Further necessary are some plUne- and some hoUow-gronnd 
razors ; a fine and a coarse pair of steel fot*ceps ; a finely pointed 
pair of dissecting scissors, for which fine embroidery scissors will 
serve; a pair of needle-holders, somewhat after the fashion of 
crochet needle-holders, but so arranged that they will hold the finest 
needles firmly; English needles from No. 8 upwards, for these 
holders ; some scalpels, some fine painting bmshes, a small vice, 
such as used by watchmakers; some pipettes, glass tubes, and 
glass rods ; watch glasses of various sizes, and glass disks of suit- 
able sizes for covering them; low glass bell- jars (receivers), in 
order to be able to fit up moist chambers ; zinc frames, somewhat 
as represented in half-size in Fig. 1, on which to place the object- 
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slides under the bell- jars ;* two bell- jars of suitable height, under 
which to be able to place respectively the compound and the 
simple microscope ; and lastly, elder-pith. For working, a tumbler 
of clean spring water is needed ; a saucer is useful for dirty slides. 

The list of the necessary reagents is to be found at the end 
of this book. Where the word "alcohol," or "spirit" and not 
" absolute alcohol," is used, strong methylated spirits can always 
be understood and is far cheaper. 

For the preservation of permanent preparations, many kinds of 
cabinets and cases are advertised. It is very important to re- 

per 100. They are in square boxes, are very light, and come readily by post. 
Smaller sizes can be obtained, e.g. 15 mm. square, lettered ** C," at 2«. per 100. 
These are aJl 0*10 mm. tiiick. At 0*15 mm. (B) thick these sizes are 2«. Zd. and 
1j. 9iI. respectively. 

* Slides can be also left upon these frames to dry, after permanent mount- 
ing. If the frames cannot be kept perfectly steady, the slides may wriggle oft 
in time ; to prevent this, sheets of paper ^-inch wider than the frame can bv 
bent over them on each stage, and the slides laid across these. By using 
Uotting paper for these sheets, keeping wet, the bell-jar can be converted inta 
a eooveoient moist chamber for a number of slide cultures at room temperature^ 
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member that tlie objects sboitld be kept in a bomontal position, 
and should be capable of ready supervision. 
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^ From the special point of view of botanists : Naegeli and Schwendener, 
" Das Mikroskop," 2 Edit., 1877 ; Dippel, *« Das Mikroskop," 2 Edit., 1882 ; and 
** Grandziige der allgemeinen Mikroskopie," 1885 ; Behrens, " Hilsbuch im 
Botanisohen Laboratoriam," 1883. 

[Carpenter, " The Microscope,*' 6 Edit., 1881.] 



In changing the objective in use from high to low power, or 
vice versa, much time and inconvenience is spared hj the use of a 
" Nose-piece." This is screwed into the end of the microscope- 
tube, where the objective is usually placed, and is provided with 
apertures into which two or more objectives can be screwed ; and, 
by rotating these on a centre, any one can be brought into a line 
with the tube of the microscope. The best and cheapest are those 
of Zeiss, for 2 objectives, 205. ; for 3 objectives, 27*. Both of 
these are constructed with the " Euglish screw." 
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I. 
USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. STRUCTURE OF STARCH. 

Matbbial Wanted. 

Potato, fresh. 
Potato starch, air-dry. 
Bean meal, air-dry. . 

East Indian Arrowroot {Curetima leucorrhiza). 
West Indian Arrowroot (Maranta). 
Grains of Wheat. 
Grains of Oat. 

Stem of the Sun Spurge {Euphorbia heUoseopia) and of E. splendens, 
fresh, (Other species can replace these if necessary.) 

We will first obtain information about the separate parts of the 
compound microscope (Fig. 2, p. 2), and for this purpose we select 
Stand No. VII. A of the manufacture of Zeiss of Jena.* Upon 
this stand we distinguish the horse-shoe foot (/s), the supporting 
pillar (si), the stage (ot), the body or guiding sheath (fh), the 
tube (t)y the mirror (s), and the micrometer screw (m). 

The mirror-frame (s) combines two mirrors, that on the one side 
plane, on the other side concave. The former we use with weak 
the latter with strong enlargement, or magnification. [The mirror- 
arm is usually hinged, and sometimes jointed, so that it can be 
placed obliquely below the stage for oblique illumination. The 
beginner should always see that the mirror is directly below the 
aperture in the stage.] The stage is pierced in its centre by a 
circular aperture, which is intended to give passage to the light 
reflected from the mirror. Under this opening are found the 
cylinder diaphragms. They are fixed in a carrier, which can 

* I retain this, with modifications, as it matters little on what instrument 
(provided it is of simple construction) the mode of use is described. As this 
particular instrument is not, and is not likely to be, largely used in England, I 
have added some supplementary paragraphs on the students' microscopes more^ 
eommonly in use here. [Ed.] 

B 



be withdrawn laterally from the stage, and in which can be aet dia- 
phragms of variouB widths, provided with the instmment. With 
the help of these diaphragms we regulate the illuminatioti accord- 
ing to necessity, a diaphragm, with a Bmall aperture allowing littli 
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light to pass through, and ao on in proportion to the size of tlwl 
opening. Some of the stands of the same m.aker have, in place of, I 
the cylinder-diaphragms, an arched escL'nti-ically fixed diaphragm' I 
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disk, whicli is rotated in order to bring different sized apertures 
into the optical axis of the microscope. [This is the kind of 
diaphragm-wheel which is possessed by most of the students' 
microscopes of English makers. Though not perhaps quite so 
good, it is more convenient in use. Best of all is what is called 
an " Iris diaphragm," with which, by simply moving a lever, the 
size of the aperture can be regulated at pleasure, and with the 
utmost nicety.] Upon the stage are clips (Jd), which serve to 
keep the object in position during examination [and are parti- 
cularly necessary where the instrument is used in the sloping 
position]. If it is possible to do so, we will first remove these. 
The tube (t) is movable in its guiding-sheath {fli) [which is often 
lined with cloth to make the movement easier] . In larger stands 
the sheath is wanting, and the tube is raised and lowered by rack 
and pinion movement. [Most of the better makes of English 
student microscopes have this rack and pinion coarse adjustment, 
and, for a small sum, most of those which are without it can be 
provided with it. It is, however, a doubtful advantage for the 
learner. The chances of accident with its use are perhaps numeri- 
cally fewer, but when they do occur they are more serious.] We 
withdraw the tube from the sheath and screw into its lower end 
the weak objective, about B of Zeiss, 3 of Leitz [or half-inch of 
English make. This will vary with the microscope. As seen in 
the Introduction, the English microscopes are usually supplied 
with 1 inch and \ inch objectives. A much preferable com- 
bination would be a f and \ inch. In purchasing it would be 
easy to arrange this. In microscopes provided with rack and 
pinion movement, the tube is not withdrawn, but raised suffi- 
ciently above the stage to allow the objective to be screwed in]. 
The relative power of the objectives can always be told by the 
comparative sizes of the front lenses ; the weakest power has the 
largest lens. We now replace the tube in the sheath, and ap- 
proach the objective so near the stage that it is only removed 
from it by somewhere over a quarter of an inch. In the upper end 
of the tube we place the eye-piece, No. 2 [or whatever our lowest 
power eye-piece may be. This likewise may be judged by the size 
of the glass. English eye-pieces are usually lettered] . It is on the 
whole desirable to use for general purposes the lower (weaker) eye- 
piece of the instrument of any maker. The drawing prism found 
over the eye-piece in the figure we pass over for the present. We 
place our instrument opposite to a window, and at a distance of 
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abont, or somewhat under, a couple of yards from it. While we 
now look down through the eye-piece, we change with the fingers 
the inclination of the mirror until the field of view of the micro- 
scope appears to us bright and equally illuminated. In this we 
have to take care that the mirror is not (as, for example, it looks in 
the figure) pushed forwards or laterally out of the axis of the 
instrument, as we propose to observe by direct (not oblique) illu- 
mination. On the other hand, in this stand [and in most English 
stands], we can, according as required by the strength of the light, 
slide the mirror on its bearer upwards or downwards in the 
optical axis of the instrument, thereby approaching it more nearly 
to the stage, or removing it therefrom. [The majority of English 
microscopes, instead of being supported on a single pillar (sV) as 
in Fig. 2, have the body swung between two uprights, between 
which it is hingod, much as in Fig. 81, in Chap. XXI. hereafter. 
This gives greater possibilities from the point of view of illumina- 
tion, has other advantages, and in the large " English stands," 
properly so called, is a necessity for observation. The learner is, 
however, strongly urged to learn to work with the instrument 
erect. The clips, then, are unnecessary for ordinary work. With 
a sloping stage, some appliance for keeping the object-slide in 
position is a necessity.] 

An object-slide is now wiped clean, and upon it, by means of a 
glass rod, a drop of spring water is placed. 

We will now commence with the investigation of a potato 
tuber. We cut this through with a pocket knife, and transfer a 
little of the sap which exudes from the cut surface into the drop 
of water by means of the same knife. We then cover the drop 
with a cover-glass. This must also have been previously cleaned 
with special care. It is done best flat between the fingers with 
pieces of old linen.* [The cover-glass must be laid on as care- 
fully as possible, so as to exclude air from underneath it. For 
laying on, it can be held between the index- finger above, and a 

* This operation is not so simple as it seems. If the cover-glasses are thin 
they are very readily broken. • The method I have found least destructive for 
learners is to hold the cover-glass by its edges between thumb and index-finger 
of one hand. Having slightly damped the same fingers of the other hand 
make a fold in a piece of silk, with the damp fingers flat above and below it, 
slip the glass horizontally between, and gently rub the silk-covered fingers to 
and fro over its two surfaces. The silk will cling to the slightly damp fingers, 
and the process becomes easy. Some use little pads between which the cover- 
glass is placed, and the pads then moved about over its surfaces. [En.] 
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needle undemeatli it. By gradually withdrawing the latter when 
the cover touches the drop of water, it is lowered into its place.] 
If the drop is of proper size, no water will flow out from the side 
of the cover-glass. [The size of the drop has usually to be calcu- 
lated from the point of view of (1) the size of the cover-glass, and 
(2) the thickness of the preparation to be covered. Here the 
latter does not come into the calculation.] If water does flow out 
it can be removed with blotting-paper, or it is better to make a 
second preparation, as in this case most of the grains which we 
wish to observe will be sucked out by the blotting-paper. 

We now place our preparation on Hhe stage of the microscope, 
so that the object lies over the centre of the stage-aperture. In 
order to focus correctly, we first slide the tube, carefully con- 
trolling its motion, so far downwards that it almost touches the 
object. Then, while at the - same time looking, through the eye- 
piece, we move the tube as slowly as possible upwards. This 
movement is best combined with a twisting of the tube inside 
the body-sheath. Soon the moment arrives when the previously 
invisible object begins to show itself in the form of small grains. 
If, on the other hand, we find we have removed the objective 
(object-glass) more than about f-inch from the object-slide, with- 
out having caught sight of the grains, these either do not lie ^n 
the field of view of the microscope, or we have raised the tube 
too quickly, and so overlooked the rapidly appearing and equally 
rapidly disappearing object. We must not then attempt by 
sliding the tube downwards to find the object, as thereby we 
should run into the danger of breaking the cover-glass, injuring 
the object, and destroying the objective (object-glass) ; instead, 
we a second time slide the carefully controlled tube so far down- 
wards that it almost touches the object-slide, and begin anew to 
raise the tube, more slowly than before, and at the same time 
looking through the eye-piece. If this also should not realize 
our purpose, it is to be assumed that the object does not lie in 
the field of view, and must be looked for again after altering the 
position of the object-slide. After a short time it will happen 
in all cases that the grains appear in the field of view, and we 
then discontinue sliding the tube, i.e., what we call the coarse 
adjustment, and attain the fine adjustment which now is wanted 
by the aid of the micrometer-screw (m. Fig. 2). This we turn in 
one direction, or, in case the object thereby is made more indis- 
tinct, in the opposite direction. The adjustment (focussing) is 
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perfect when the figure appears as sharp as possible. In our 
example of a microscope stand (Fig. 2), the micrometer-screw is 
at the upper end of the pillar (jsV) ; but it can be variously placed 
according to the make of the instrument. In instruments of 
larger size, as in many English students' instruments, the coarse 
adjustment is not effected by hand and sliding tube, but by 
rackwork and pinion. 

After we have determined by slight magnification the existence 
of small grains in the field of view of the microscope, and have 
noted, for subsequent use, the distance of this weak objective 
from the object, i.e., its focal or working distance, we leave the 
object-slide unmoved upon the stage, but withdraw the tube from 
its guiding sheath, unscrew the weak objective and screw in a 
stronger one, in no case as yet however an immersion objective, 
but rather about D of Zeiss, No. 7 of Leitz, [or a J or ^ inch of 
the English makers]. We then replace the tube in its sheath, 
and push it down so far that once more the objective almost 
touches the cover glass. We again endeavour to catch sight of 
the object by raising the tube in its sheath. With a stronger 
magnification it must however be withdrawn far more slowly 
than with the weaker. As the preparation has lain unmoved 
upon the stage we know it to be certain that the object will be 
found in the field of view of the microscope. When the grains 
have become visible with the coarse adjustment, we complete the 
fine focussing (adjustment) with the micrometer screw. We 
shall find that the working or focal distance of the stronger objec- 
tive is considerably less than that of the weaker one [and always 
less in proportion as the objective is stronger]. 

We now begin the actual observation. The learner should 
accustom himself, so far as his two eyes are equally good, to 
observe with his left eye. The right eye is thus kept free and 
can be used in drawing while he continues to observe with the 
left eye. Many of the drawing prisms and appliances for the 
microscope are moreover constructed for the left eye (as shown 
in Fig. 2) ; and those who work with the right eye should inti- 
mate it on ordering such drawing prisms. The learner should 
also keep open the eye which is not in use. At first the surround- 
ing objects which are figured on the retina of the eye will disturb 
him ; but he will soon overcome the difficulty of concentrating all 
his attention on the eye in observation, and entirely suspending 
the activity of the other. 
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We readily recognise that the colourless bodies which occupy 
the field of view of the microscope are solid and show lamination. 
They are starch grains. We slowly move the object-slide here 
and there, in order to find a place where the g^rains do not lie 
too closely, because it is easier here to fix attention on a single 
grain. We select for persevering observation a grain which 
shows the lamination with special clearness. As the movement of 
the object-slide under the microscope appears to be reversed, we 
shall ait first find some difficulty wben we wish to place a selected 
grain in the centre of the field of view ; and we shall have as 
quickly as possible to accustom ourselves to sufficiently control 
the slight movements upon which it depends. If we have found a 
single specially favourable grain, we magnify it still more by now 
removing the weak eye-piece and replacing it by a stronger. [Hold 
the tube of the microscope firmly while you do this, or the focussing 
may be altered, and the objective perhaps run down on the cover- 
glass.] With perfect objectives the figure always remains good, 
though in all cases the light diminishes. We endeavour by im- 
proving the position of the mirror as far as possible to obviate 
this inconvenience. 

Now and then, after focussing the preparation, or after moving 
it, it will happen that the figure has lost in clearness. In all 
probability this is because fluid from the preparation has got 
upon the under lens of the objective. This will happen especially 
easily when too large a quantity of fluid has been used, and has 
run out from under the edge of the cover-glass. We must then 
withdraw the tube from its sheath, and after having proved the 
supposition, wipe the front lens of the objective with a clean and 
often- washed piece of linen rag, or, still better, rub it with a 
freshly broken surface of a piece of elder pith. 

The starch grains of the potato tuber ^ attain a comparatively 
considerable size. They are excentrically constructed, as their 
orgamc middle point (c, in J., Fig. 3) is not the geometrical 
centre, but lies considerably nearer to one end. The layers 
appear variously sharp (A) ; between those more strongly marked 
can be seen others more weakly marked. Towards the surface 
of the grain the layering becomes indistinct. For optical reasons, 
and on account of its smaller density, the organic centre, or 
nucleus,. appears rosy coloured. It shows up most clearly when 
it is hollowed. It then shows as a rosy point, as a line, cross, 
or star with dark outlines. The layers immediately surround- 
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ing the nticleiiB are develop^ coiicentrically, soon however the 
excentricity has inflnence, in th&t the layers diminish in thick* 
nesB towards one end of the grain, bo as partly in this direction 
to ran out into a wedge. At this more weakly developed end 
of the grain, which we oaa distingnisli as the anterior end, 
the layering, on account of the email distance from the surface, 
is indistinct. The individual grains vary considerably in size, 
and moreover they deviate from one another in outer jEorm to a 
not unimportant extent, and show the layering with varioog 
sharpness. Between the starch grains in most preparations will 
he fonnd rounded bodies, which with median focnsaing show a 
small, round, bright centre and a broad, dark margin ; this last 
is black at its inner edge, 
dark grey outwardly, and 
interrupted by a clear 
ring. These stmctores 
' JHIiWl //W "^ *™ air-bubhleB enclosed 

r OTM /M^<3p^S\ in the fluid under obaerva- 

» 'yffll (fflv^l^ll/l t'on. Their appearance 

nnder the microscope is so 
characteristic that, once ' 
known, they can scarcely 
ever be confused with 
other appearances. The 
rays of light which pass 
out of the denser medinm 
ihto the air<bubble are, 
with the exception of the 
central ones, so strongly 
refracted, that they cannot 
get into the objective, and 
hence the broad dark ed^ and the comparatively small clear 
middle. If, by turning the micrometer screw, the tube is lowered, 
so that the under pSrt of the air-bubble comes into view, the sharp- 
ness and brightnesa of the middle disk increases ; it diminishes at 
the same time in size, while the breadth of the enrrounding dark 
ring increases. If the screw is moved in the opposite direction, in 
order to focua npon the upper part of the air-bubble, the middle 
disk enlai^s, but losing somewhat in brightness ; a grey ring of 
differing brightness arises around it ; the sorronnding edge be- 
comes simultaneously narrower. 
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If the observer has selected a beautifully laminated starch 
grain, it should now be drawn. The greatest possible stress is 
decidedly laid upon drawing in microscopical observation. With 
the help of it we in general first learn to see quickly. Then the 
peculiarities of the figure first become present to the mind of the 
observer, when he concentrates his attention upon it for the pur- 
pose of reproduction. Drawing therefore protects from transient 
superQcial observation, enforces a penetrating, thorough study of 
the figure, and sharpens more than any other mq^s our power 
of observation. The learner should first endeavour to represent 
the object by free-hand drawing. So much drawing al^ility as 
is necessary for this he may indeed possess, or can however 
readily obtain by practice the necessary facility. The object 
should not be drawn too small, even if the observer believes he 
sees it very small. A correct opinion on the size of the object 
in the field of view of the microscope is only obtained after long 
practice, and it is better at first that the learner should draw the 
object too large, in order conveniently to include in his figure all 
the details of the object. No less important is it to provide the 
individual parts of the figure with suitable distinguishing names 
("terms "), and to note the name of the plant, the object, and the 
most important results of the observation. 

The starch-gi'ains of the potato are somewhat flattened, as can 
be easily demonstrated if, during the observation, you press care- 
fully with a needle against the edge of the cover-glass, and so 
set the grains rolling. Upon the smallest grains the layering is 
usually but little recognisable. 

Besides the simple grains *(as in -4, Fig. 3) will be found also. 
after some search, semi-compound grains (as in B). These grains 
enclose two, rarely more, organic nuclei (or centres). Each 
nucleus is surrounded by a number of its own layers, both to- 
gether by a smaller or larger number of (iommon layers. Not 
infrequently the two inner complexes of layers are separated by 
a cleft, extending to the common layers (Bj!^ The number of 
layers peculiar to the individual grains, as well as of those 
oommon, varies according to circumstances. 

The completely compound grain, which is found far more 
commonly than those half -compound, consists of two (0), less 
frequently of three (D), rarely of more than three component 
grains. As a distinction from the semi-compound grains, the 
common layers are wanting in those quite compound. In the 
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line connecting the nuclei of the component grains the layers are 
most strongly developed. The component grains therefore turn 
their posterior ends towards one another, their anterior ends 
away from one another. The line of separation between two 
component grains often broadens internally into a cleft. 

For comparison we now put up a preparation of potato starch 
which has been preserved in an air-dry stat«. We proceed in 
this quite similarly to the preparation of the first object, and 
transfer a trace^of the meal into a drop of water. As the object- 
slides may differ in thickness, it is advisable to raise the tube of 
the microscope prior to placing under it the new preparation. 
[This is not of course necessary in using the low powers.] 

The first preparation, as it will be again required later, we 
place in a large moist chamber. This moist chamber consists of 
a deep plate and a glass bell-shade with knob. On the plate 
stands the zinc frame, which we discussed and figured in the 
Introduction (Fig. 1) ; so much water is also poured into the 
plate till the bell-shade has its lower edge quite immersed in it. 
The preparation is laid upon the frame. But first we assure our- 
selves that the drop of water under the cover-glass of the prepara- 
tion is not already partially dry. If this should have happened, 
we place at the edge of the cover-glass, so that it shall be sucked 
in, a new drop of water. We also mark the object-slide, and best 
with a coloured ci'ayon which writes directly on the glass. 

Upon examination of the new preparation we shall find that 

the lamination of the air-dry starch is at least as sharp as that 

of the fresh. This preparation also we place in the moist chamber. 

We further make a preparation of air-dry bean flour (PhaseoUis 

vulgaris). The grains (Fig. 4), examined in water, appear 

circular or oval ; they are a little 
flattened ; a certain medium size 
predominates. The lamination 
is very clear and very uniform ; 
the lamellae show almost equal 
thickness. The structure is con- 
Fio. 4— starch-grains from the cotyie- centric. The nucleus of grains 

dons of PhaMolus vulgam (x 640). . , . , • i ii i 

examined in water is hollowed, 
more isodiametric in the rounded, elongated in the oval forms. 
From the nuclear hollow extend radial clefts, which cut through 
the layers at right angles, and, thinning off, reach almost to the 
periphery of the grain. 
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We lay a trace of this bean-meal, in similar manner, in a drop 
of glycerine Instead of in water. In this fluid the starch-grains 
appear eectionally smaller ; of lamination not a trace can be 
recognised ; the inner hollow and the clefts are wanting. These 
are formed nnder the infloenoe of water, in which the bean-starch 
swells somewhat. 

The starch of the East Indian 
arrowroot (^Cfrcuma leucorrhiza) is 
otherwise constructed. We pnt up a 
preparation of the commercial starch, 
which is usually not difficult to ob- 
tain. Genuine East-Indian arrowroot 
shows in its grains a very eKcentric 
structure (Fig. 5A), at the anterior 
end strongly tapering, beautifully 
and regularly layered, and very flat. 
Often a considerable number of grains 
cling together by their flat sides, and, 
viewed from the edge, appear like 
rolls of coins (B). The size and form 
of the grains varies not inconsiderably. ' " "*"'' 

The West-Indian arrowroot, also called in short Arrowroot, 
from the rhizome of Maranta, especially of Maranta amndinacea, 
is easy to obtain in shops, but gives however, from the point of 
view of its structure, much less interest than the East-Indian 
arrowroot. Observed in water, the grains show great similarity 
to the starch-grains of the potato; only they are usually less 
clearly, and, in exchange, more uniformly layered ; somewhat more 
roTtnded; on the whole smaller ; also more uniform, in their size. 
At the position of the nnclens is usually fonnd a cleft 
of a wide open V. 

Wheat meal shows the layering very 
badly ; as relatively the most favonr- 
able, we choose the starch-grains of 
Triticu'm durum for observation. We 
halve the Triticum grain with the 
pocket-knife, and scrape off a little 
substance from the cut surface, and 
put it in the drop on the object-slide. 

The large starch-grains are circular, discoidly flattened, and re- 
gularly laminated (Fig. 6 A), bat the layers are usually hard to 
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Fie. 7.— Starch from Avena 
saliva. A, a compound grain ; 
B, its component grains (x 
640). 



see. In manj- grains they will always be easily recognised, as 
well as the central nucleus. As a characteristic appearance will 
be found in the preparation, besides the large starch-grains, almost 
without transition sizes, small grains, with clear rosy nucleus, but 
without recognisable lamination. A number of such grains are 
recognised at B, In many preparations compound grains are not 

altogether rare ; in most they are sought 
for in vain, as they have fallen into their 
component grains. 

The starch-grains of the oat {Avena 
sativa) we take as the best, inasmuch as 
we halve an oat-g^rain and take a little for 
observation under water. The compound 
grains here are met with in great beauty, 
such as is represented in the adjoinuig 
figure. The size of these compound grains varies, and proportion- 
ally also the number of the component grains entering into its 
structure. The Fig. 7 A represents such a compound grain of 
medium size. The individual component grains appear polygonal, 
separated from one another by clearer looking boundary lines. 
Between the great grains are seen small ones, down to such as 
consist of but two component grains ; lastly also quite simple ones ; 
besides also numerous angular grains (JB) which arise from the 
large compound grains broken down in making the preparation. 
A medium size, somewhere about our Fig. A, is met with by far 
most commonly amongst the compound grains. The lamination 
in this object is not visible, the nucleus is only exceptionally 
indicated. 

Of quite peculiar appearance are the 
starch-grains in the latex (milk) of the 
Euphorbiaceee. A piece of the stem of a 
spurge is cut off, and the cut surface is 
plunged in the drop of water which is ready 
upon the object-slide. The latex which 
flows out from the cut surface mingles 
with the drop. We can select for example 
the universally distributed Euphorbia helio- 
scopia [sun-spurge] for our investigation. 
In the latex, which appears distributed in 
small drops, like an emulsion, in water, we shall see isolated, 
small, rod-like bodies (Fig. 8). These are the starch-grains in 




Fig. 8. — Starch-grains 
from the latex of Euphorbia 
helioscopia (x 640). 
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qnestion. They appear pretty strongly refractive ; a lamination 
is visible only in the most favourable cases ; sometimes a longi- 
tudinal cleft is recognisable in the interior of the grain. The 
size of the rods is somewhat variable, many of them are a little 
swollen in the middle. Much more beautifully formed grains of 
this kind are possessed by the tropical EuphorbiacesB. We choose 
for this examination Euphorbia splendens, so commonly grown in 
plant houses, and make the preparation in the same way as stated 
above. The starch grains which now put in an appearance (Fig. 
9) have the form x)f bones. [In the same latex will be found 
others shaped like rods, and still others with greatly enlarged 
ends, like dumb-bells] ; they appear more or less swollen at 
both ends, are somewhat longer than those of our native forms, 
and in the swollen parts permit something of the lamination to 
be recognised. Very commonly we see a 
colourless vesicle adhering to the sides of the 
grain (A), the walls of which, however, are 
referable, not to the substance of the starch- 
grain, but the plasma mass adhering to it. 
It must strike the observer that the small 
latex globules distributed in the water are . 

in tremulous motion. This is the so-called ,« o a* i 

Fig. 9.— Starch-grams 

Brown's molecular movement [the " Brownian from the latex of Eu- 

movement "], which we can therefore take Jj^h^^t^'a yZ 

this opportunity of learning to know, and cie attached lateraUy 

which, not a phenomenon of life, is referable 

perhaps to fine streams in the fluid carrying with them the minute 

bodies. 

After getting this information on the form and structure of 
the starch-grains, we will produce some reactions upon them, and 
study directly, under the microscope, the result of the action. 
We take first a preparation of potato-starch again out of the 
moist chamber. After focussing we place a drop of a solution 
of iodine (iodine- water, alcohol-iodine, or tincture of iodine, or 
potassium-iodide iodine) at the edge of the cover-glass. In 
using the reagent we must take special care that the drop does 
not run upon the cover-glass and thence upon the objective. If 
a drop comes upon the cover-glass, let it be immediately sucked 
off with blotting paper. If the reagent reaches the objective, 
plunge the lower lens of this latter in pure water, and clean it 
afterwards with the pieces of linen rag already recommended. 
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In order to see the action of the iodine solution directly, await 
its penetration to a spot previously selected, this spot, however, 
being chosen not too far from that part of the edge of the cover- 
glass at which the reagent is placed, and follow by movement of 
the object-slide the progress of the action. We see, immediately 
the influence of the iodine solution begins to make itself felt, the 
starch-grains stain bright blue, and rapidly ever darker till they 
are black-blue. At the first moment of the action the lamination 
shows up clearly, only immediately to disappear in the grain when 
it becomes opaque. With potassium-iodide iodine solution, in 
case this is added in considerable qaantity, the action produces 
quickly a dark-brown coloration of the grain. Similarly dry 
starch-grains, which are exposed to the action of iodine vapour, 
become deep dark-brown. If we add water to such a preparation 
the brown passes rapidly into blue. If the action of the reagent 
should not proceed rapidly enough under the cover-glass, it can be 
readily accelerated by fragments of blotting paper placed at the 
opposite end of the cover-glass. 

We should stain with iodine solution the rod, etc., shaped 
grains of the Euphorhia also, in order to demonstrate that, in spite 
of their variable form and of their scarcely noticeable lamination, 
these bodies are true starch-grains. 

Let us further study the phenomena of the swelliiig of starch- 
grains under the influence of potash (potassium hydrate). First 
we again take potato-starch, and await the entrance of the re- 
agent, placed at the edge of the cover-glass. The action of this 
must take place quite gradually, if it is to be instructive. We 
then notice, at the first moment of the action, that the lamination 
stands out more clearly, quickly, however, to disappear, while the 
grain increases in size. During this enlargement, which proceeds 
with more or less regularity, the nucleus of the starch-grain 
hollows considerably, upon which the wall of the weaker side, 
therefore towards the anterior end of the grain, sinks into the 
hollow. Later on the regularity of the phenomena disappears 
altogether, and the grain enlarges to a mass as clear as glass, of 
considerable volume, the limits of which are scarcely distinguish- 
able. 

Finally, we can endeavour by warming the preparation to cause 
the starch to swell, a treatment such as indeed is in use in the 
preparation of paste. The preparation is warmed over a spirit or 
gas flame, without allowing it to boil, and taking care to replace 
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the evaporated water by fresh. If in warming a temperature of 
about 70° C [approx. 160 F] is reached, the grains will be found to 
be swollen just as in treatment with potash. [If it is wished to 
determine accurately the temperature at which swelling ensues, 
the warming of the preparation must be efEected upon a special 
table which can be heated, and its temperature registered. Such 
a table by Ranvier,^ can be specially recommended.] 

With this we close our first Lesson.* Before we put the micro- 
scope on one side we carefully clean, in the manner before de- 
scribed, the objectives and eye-glasses [together with any other 
pieces of apparatus] that we have used. We withdraw the 
microscope tube from its sheath in order to rub it, and also the 
interior of the sheath, with a rough towel. Instead of again 
replacing the microscope in its cabinet, we prefer to place it under 
a glass bell-jar, which latter, in order to protect the instrument 
as niuch as possible from dust, can have its lower edge covered 
with felt. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 

* Compare herewith NsBgeli, Die Stdrkekorner, in Pflanzenphys, Untersuchun- 
gen, Heft 2 ; E. Strasburger, Bau und Wachsthum der Zellhdute, p. 107, where 
the farther literature will be found. 

« Banvier, Traiti d'HUtologie, p. 41. 1875. 



* The chapters in the original are palled ** tasks,'' or ** lessons. 
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II. 

ALEUBONE-GBAINS, PROTEIN CRYSTALS, FAT OIL, MOUNTING OF 
PERMANENT PREPARATIONS, USE OF THE SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 

Material Wanted. 
Dried Pea?. 
Grains of Wheat. 
Seeds of Lupine (Lupinus), 
Seeds of Castor-oil (i^-icmw* communis). 
Brazil Nuts {Bertholletia excelsa). 

We examine, first of all, the Pea (Pisum sativum). A ripe seed 
is halved by a sharp pocket-knife, and in such a manner that 
the two cotyledons (seed-leaves) are cut across. Take then from 
the cut surface a thin cross section with a sharp, hollow-ground 
razor. On the subject of section-cutting with the razor the fol- 
lowing points can be noted : — 1. The cut surface is to be moistened 
before cutting the section, most commonly with water, though in 
this case with glycerine, since the preparation suffers from water, 
and we shall observe it in glycerine. 2. The first section is not 
to be used, as here the tissue would be too much injured by the 
pocket-knife. 3. In such resistant tissues as that of the pea only 
very small and exceedingly thin sections ought to be taken, as 
the edge of the razor would be very easily notched. If the razor 
has gone too deeply into the tissue, and it is seen that the resist- 
ance to its progress increases, ifc is better to withdraw the razor, in- 
stead of forcing it to the end of its cut. 4. Unless the investigation 
requires it, it is advisable not to commence the section with the 
outer surface of the object, but rather to lay the razor on the cut 
surface, as thus a far firmer support is obtained in order to get a 
thin section. 6. In order to get a really good section, that is one in 
which the individual elements of the tissue are not torn, the razor 
must not merely be pressed with its edge against the object, but 
at the same time drawn across it. It is well, therefore, in order 
to cut as freely as possible, to accustom yourself not to rest the 
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thumb of the cutting hand upon the other hand. Instead of this, 
both hands can with advantage be rested against the breast, be- 
cause thereby lateral movement of the cutting hand is not hin- 
dered. The back of the razor should be supported on the index 
finger of the hand supporting the object. 6. As it is difficult to hold 
so small an object as a half pea, especially when it is also so hard, 
sufficiently firmly between the fingers, it is recommended to use 
for the purpose the small hand- vice described in the Introduction. 
The half pea is therefore fixed sufficiently deeply in this. 7. It 
is not advisable to be satisfied with a single section, but to take a 
considerable number, in order to make choice of the best. 

The section selected should be observed in glycerine, either 
concentrated or diluted with one-third distilled water. Pure 
water is not available for this, because it quickly sets up appear- 
ances of disorganization in the ground substance of the cells. The 
transfer of the section from the razor to the glass slide is best 
made with a fine camel-hair brush. The section is removed by 
pressing the brush upon it and sliding it off from the blade. If it 
adheres to a sufficiently broad surface of the brush, rolling up 
(" curling ") of the section will be prevented ; cj^ling occurs very 
easily, on the other hand, if the section is taken directly by its 
edge with the tweezers and so transferred. The section adhering 
to the brush is immersed flat in the drop on the glass slide, and 
the brush withdrawn laterally with a simultaneous twisting move- 
ment. If it is desired to turn a section over when on the object- 
slide, the brush can be pressed down on the object- slide so that 
it is in contact with the edge of the section, and then begin to 
turn it over away from the section. In this way the section will 
be very easily drawn upon the upper surface of the brush, and 
can then be turned over with it. Other similar tricks will soon 
be acquired in practice. After every time of use the brush must 
be most carefully washed in water. 

Examine the section of pea with a strong magnifying power. 
It proves to be a tissue composed of rounded cells. At the places 
where three such cells adjoin one another a triangular intercellular 
space (t) filled with air, is present. The air appears black, like 
the edge of the air bubbles previously described ; here it naturally 
must show the form of the space, since it fills it. The wall of the 
cells (m) is pretty thick. In the adjoining figure the three middle 
cells are completely, the surrounding ones only partially, repre- 
sented. In each cell can be seen the large starch-grains {am), and 

c 
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with HOme care alao the small grains {al) which lie between them. 
These grains are, for their part, imbedded in a very finely grannlar 
groimd-snbstance (p). From thin parts of the section many a 
starch grain will have fiillen oat ; a hollow of similar form and 
size in the granular mass will indicate these places. Tbe small 
grains are Alenroite or Protein-grains^; they lie in tbe gronnd 
substance of the cell. If we mn iodine solution into the prepara- 
tion, the coloration which ensues gives as immediate information 
as to the individual constituents of the cells. The drop of iodine 
solution is placed at the edge of the cover-glass ; as, however, the 
iodine solution diffuses very slowly in tbe glycerine, and it is not 
our present purpose to study the progress of the reaction, we 
accelerate it a little by 
yw , slightly raising the edge 

' •'yi~) '^ **' ^^^ cover-glass with a 

•{^ J~\ i^- needle, and so permit the 

■^ >^/f/| ^"""-^ mixture of tbe iodine with 



- ,■>- -vi f X I f-»'^l tbe glycerine. A second 
„ needle placed at tbe same 
time against the opposite 
" edge of tbe cover-glass pre- 

vents it from slippii^. The 
'Jf starch-graina colour bine to 

j( violet ; the alenronc-graina 

^ ^^^ '~~ and tbe ground-substance 

*' y yellow. Bythenseof potas- 

Tia. 10.— From tbe cotjlsdauB of tiis Pga. m, sinm-iodide iodine the color- 
iBu™, Urn, , r. eroondntaimoe i -.. nWei-a: »*!■>« «* ^^^ aleurone-grams 
and groimd-Bubstance be- 
comes very intense ; but the starch-grains are at tbe same time 
over-coloured, and appear then black-brown. If sections of pea 
are laid in a drop of borax-carmine solntion, in an exceedingly 
short time the gronnd- substance, and also almost simnltaneonaly 
the alenrone grains, colours dark-red ; the starch-grains remain 
colourless. The i-eaction becomes especially striking if, after the 
section is thoroughly soaked in the carmine solution, this is re- 
placed by dilute glycerine or by water. This is done by sucking 
ont the carmine solntion by a piece of blotting-paper placed at the 
edge of the eover-glaaa, while at the same time tbe water or dilute 
glycerine ia run in under the opposite edge. If a section is placed 
in Millon's reagent, the starch-grains swell very strongly, and 
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become anrecognisable ; alenrone and groand- substance are im- 
mediately disorganized; the disorganized mass however, after 
some time, takes on a chai-acterietic brick-red -colonr. If still 
another section ia laid in aceticized methyl-green, after a short 
time there appears in each cell, between the other constitnente, 
a greenish- bine spot of rather indefinite ontline. This spot is the 
NadeUB (n). The other constitaents of the cell have not stained ; 
the starch-grainB are jnsfc a little swollen (they show radial clefts, 
which are wanting in glycerine), and the alenrone-grains also have 
increased in size, and appear as if porons or even hollow. We 
recognise therefore in aceticized methyl-green a reagent which in 
the present case recommends itself as a special staining material 
for the naclens. Sinmltaaeonsly, it is true, the cell-walls alao 
stain, bnt this does not injure the valne of aceticized methyl-green 
aa a rea^nt for nnclena atainmg. The cell-walls appear of a 
beautiful bright blue colour, and, as the result of this, are traced 
out in the glycerine preparations much more readily than before. 
The intercellular spaces also stand out more sharply. 

In the yellow-brown iodine reaction, the accumulation of colour 
materials, and the brick-red from Millon's recent, we have 
learned to know the most important means whereby to recognise 
nnder the microscope 
albv»nino7u hodiet, for 
to these belong alen- 
rone-grains as well as 
protoplasm andnuclens. 
Protoplasm, as will be 
aeen again later, shows 
these reactions first 
when it is dead ; in this 
case death results from 
the action of the re- 
agents. The substance 
of the nucleus shows a 
gpecially strong affinity 
for the colonr materials. 

A grain of wheat 
(TViticwm vulgare) can 
be recommended as a 
■eoond object of inveatigation. The grain ia first halved (across) 
with a pocket knife, then one half fixed in a small vice in order to 




-grains ; am, Bt&rah-gTOj 
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have sections taken from it. This time it is desirable so to take 
the sections that a piece of the skin also is represented on them. 
In cutting, moisten the cutting surface with glycerine, and ob- 
serve the object in the same fluid (Fig. 11). Under the skin, 
formed of cells pressed closely together and dead (p), which 
represents the combined skin of the fruit (pericarp) and of the 
seed (testa), lies a layer of rectangular cells, which are thickly 
filled with small aleurone-grains (aZ). The aleurone-grains are 
embedded in a finely granular ground-substance. Then follow 
elongated, less regular cells, which contain large and small starch- 
grains. This is not difficult to determine with suitable reactions. 
We will now " mount " a successful section of the wheat-grain, 
and by this means lea.m how to put up a permanent preparation 
[or, to use the common phrase, how to permanently "mount" a 
preparation]. We will employ first the simplest method of pre- 
paration, which is here so much the more desirable, as it gives 
a very favourable result : we enclose the section in glycerine-jelly. 
Place upon the glass slide so much of this jelly-like substance as 
we believe will suffice to form a drop. Then warm the glass slide 
slowly over the flame of a spirit-lamp, till the jelly has become 
fluid. The section is then laid in the drop, and a cover-glass 
placed over it. It is advisable first to warm the co^er-glass a 
little, as otherwise air-bubbles will easily remain in the prepara-- 
tion, and for similar reasons it is desirable not to place the cover- 
glass on quite horizontally, but with a slight lateral movement. 
If, in spite of this, air-bubbles are enclosed, the glass slide can be 
warmed a little, and by careful raising of the cover-glass endea- 
vour to bring the air-bubbles to one side. If the air-bubbles are 
not troublesome, the task of removing them can be given up. If 
several sections are placed in the same drop they should be uni- 
formly dispersed in it. Truly it often happens that, in laying the 
cover-glass upon them, the sections come into contact with one 
another, and even lie upon one another. If the cover-glass is 
raised on one side to secure order, the contrary to this is often 
produced. Another comparatively simple method is therefore em- 
ployed. By warming the glass slide, make the drop as fluid as 
possible, and then, without lifting the cover-glass, pass in a hair 
from one side. With this hair seek out the object to be rectified, 
an operation which usually tends to succeed. Before covering 
with the cover-glass it is, above all, necessary to make sure that 
no particles whatever of dust have found access to the drop of 
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Hveerme- jelly ; any such should be removed with the needle. Aa 

lipulaliona cftn only be carried on with a saitable 

oifieation, tbia is at the same time the moment to learn the 

5 of the simple microscope in connection with the methods of 

re]mratioti under the compound microacope. 

assume in the first place that tLe observer has at his disposal 
lall disBectiDg microscope (compare Introduction, p. viii.), either 
'i^. 12, or some other of like construction. Over the stage (of) 




9 Fu. U.— Saul) ilissKtlng b>< 
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f this small dissecting microscope (Fig. 12) is placed a lens (d), 

horizontal arm. The horizontal arm is fised to a steel 

■priglit («f), which cau be moved up and down inside a tube. By 

B aonement is brought about the coarse adjustment. The fine 

Ujtuttmeiit is effected on the other baud by turning the screw 

fr). The inatrameut is screwed iuto a disseuting foot, the high 

pd* of which (p) serve as resting-places fur the hands in. the 
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processes of preparation or difisection. The instrnment ia pro- 
vided with two, or with three lenses, magnifying' 15, 30, and 60 
diamefcera, and it is an advantage also to have lenses magnifyii 
live and ten fold. 

The larger dissecting microscope of Zeiss (conip. Introdnction)| 



-OC, 



il 



Pio. IS— Large dlaaoetiiig micraecope (Zelin), half mtursl tiae. ot, stags ; p, ■ 
ormrBBlai er, Boreahasil fnr ndJaetiMil 1 1 I, ajalem of lenssB, at whioh oblBlho 
OC Um e^e-piece. Upon cb« elsge is as otiJoDt-Blide Bied nilti Ihe olipB. 

or other of similar constrnction, has also a syBtem of lenses {I, Fig. 
13), consisting of three achromatic lenses, which can be oombinef 
into an objective (od), h tube, and an achiwioatic eye-piece, 
ordsr to work with slighter magnification, the objective can 
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used alone as a lens, the eye-piece, together with the tube, being 
unscrewed. The three lenses of the objective can also be un- 
screwed from one another, and the upper lens alone can be used, 
the two upper, or the three simultaneously. Magnification of 15, 
20, and 30 diameters can be thus obtained. The adjustment is 
completed by turaing the screw-head (sr). On both sides of the 
stage (of) "wings" (p) are fixed, to serve as hand supports in 
dissection.* 

In order to prepare or to dissect with the compound microscope, 
what is called an " erecting eye-piece " can be used in the place of 
the ordinary eye-piece of the microscope. This " erecting " eye- 
piece reverses the image of the object ; and as, in a compound 
microscope, the image is normally upside down, it is thus rectified. 
It is, however, quite possible, though to a beginner very difficult, to 
dissect, etc., with the ordinary compound microscope. With prac- 
tice one comes to realize that every movement is reversed, and to 
govern the movements accordingly. The low powers can then be 
freely used for dissection and preparation. In dissection, etc., 
with the compound microscope it is of advantage to have two 
blocks of wood of suitable size, which can be placed on either 
side of the stage, and will serve to support the hands. f 

Whichever of these instruments is used for preparation, we first 
lay the preparation on its stage, that we may free it from any 
foreign bodies which may happen to be present. For this purpose 
the lowest magnification that is at our disposal is used. This, in 
the larger microscope for preparation, of Zeiss (Fig. 13), is fifteen 
diameters. The distance of the object [from the lens] would then 
be about 1\ inch. With this instrument, even with the strongest 
magnification, viz., 100 diam., this distance is more than ^ inch 
After proper adjustment of the mirror (s) and of the image, take 
in each hand a needle fixed in a holder (see Introduction), steady 
the hands on the rests, bring the points of the needles into the 
axis of the instrument, and endeavour to see both simultaneously 
in the field of view of the microscope. This will soon be success- 

* I have retained the above descriptions intact, as they illustrate pretty fully 
tbe stractare of dissecting microscopes in general. For an account of other 
instnunents by English makers, see the Introduction. In choosing an instru- 
ment I would specially urge the importance of stable arm-rests, as in the above 
Fig. 12. An instrument satisfying all the requirements of even more than the 
beginner ought not to cost more than about 30«. [Ed.] 

f This remark equally applies to those forms of simple (or dissecting) micro- 
•oopet which are unprovided with rests. [Eo.] 
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fully accomplished, and then by means of a few experimental 
attempts learn how to make the necessary slight movements with 
the needles. This easy problem of removing the foreign bodies 
out of the preparation with the points of needles will soon be com- 
pleted to our satisfaction, whereupon we proceed to lay the cover- 
glass upon the drop of fluid. If this in the meantime shall have 
become too viscid, it can be again warmed before being covered. 

The glycerine-jelly preparations need no further enclosing, are 
therefore prepared in the simplest possible way ; and as most vege- 
table objects, even stained ones, preserve very well in glycerine- 
jelly, we can recommend this method in preference to others. 

The preparation must then be labelled, preferably at both ends 
of the glass slide [with gummed circles or squares of paper], upon 
which must be written at least the name of the plant, the nature 
of the object, the direction of the section, if it be one, the medium 
in which it is preserved, any staining material used, and the date. 
If it is desired to keep the preparation slides stacked on the top of 
one another, then they must be protected from contact by card- 
board labels in the place of those of paper. The cardboard labels 
should be cut the breadth of the glass slide, by about -|-inch in 
the other direction. On these the information, as above, can be 
written. The card-labels are best fixed on with " Crystal Palace 
Cement," or other similar medium [or they can be fastened with 
Canada balsam dissolved in turpentine]. If it is necessary to 
fasten them with gum^ it is best to cover each end of the slide 
first with a strip of gummed paper, the ends of which shall fold 
over and overlap under the slide, and fasten the card label on 
these ; otherwise the label would easily spring away from the slide. 

Take now the seed of the white Lupine (Lujpinus alhus), or other 
allied species. Once more halve the seed across, and take sections 
from the moistened cut surface. Sections observed in water show 
in the cells rounded aleurone-grains with vacuoles. In order to see 
the grains in their natural form they must be observed in gly- 
cerine. The grains then appear at first refractive, angular, 
gradually forming in their interior a fine network, granular. 
Lying closely together they fill up the cell ; a small quantity of 
ground-substance lies between them, more ground substance can 
be observed against the walls of the cells. The walls of the cells 
are very strongly thickened and pitted, a structure which we 
shall, however, study later on a more favourable object. In 
iodine-glycerine the grains take a beautiful golden-yellow colour. 
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In the next place remove the shell-lite teafca from the seed of 
the castor oil plant (Bictnus communis), cnt it through across, and 
make preparations just as above from it. The tissue ot the endo- 
Bperm is capital material to cnt; it contains very much ht oil, and 
Deed not be moistened. The sections can be observed in water, the 
disturbing effects of which, by removal of oil, come bat gradually 
into operation. The aleurone- grains, imbedded in a groand-snb- 
etance very nch m fat (Fig 14 A) enclose m their interior nsually 
one but sometimes two or more ProteuL crystals [or so called 
crystaUoidB] and usually a single rounded body the Qloboid 
which IS of inorganic composition the combination of double 
phosphoric acid with lime and magnesia With longei action of 
water the ground substance in which the aleurone-grams he is 
disorganized great masses of oil collect around and on the 
object These cling partly 
to the object and the glass ^ .,— ^ — ■ - x j 
and have an irregular ^TTS'' 

form, partly he free and ■ ~~-^ ^ 
then are globular They 
are mostly clonded with 
nnmerons vacuoles If 
the microscope it 
BO as to show an optical 

section of sach an oil F a U From the endo perm ot B(«i>iiu e. 




drop, it appears bright ^01™ 

grey, and is smronnded inoiireoUj g, the globoid 



«ndoapenn wi 
B, wngle slaaroae-Kniiif 



(XB«). 



by » narrow black limiting 
zone. If the tube of the microscope is lowered, the dark ring 
disappears; the disk appears somewhat more brightly surrounded. 
If the tnbe is raised, the dark zone, which in the mid-poaition of 
the tnbe is narrow, becomes broader. Oil- drops show, therefore, 
leverae appearances to those which have been previously observed 
in air-bubbles. Air refracts light less, oil more strongly, than 
water; hence their opposite relations. These relations shonld be 
noted tor fatore obsei'vation. Bodies which are less refractive 
than the medium in which they are observed, have an inner 
briffhter part which, with deeper focussing, is so mnch the smaller, 
an outer darker part which is so much the broader; with more 
■trongly refractive bodies these relations are exactly reversed. 

If we mn absolute alcohol under the cover-glass of 'the prepar- 
«tian of Bidnui, which is at present in water, ^e preparation will 
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** clear " somewhat ; and simultaneonsly the protein-ciystals in the 
alenrone-grains come ont very sharply. They are now so clearly 
defined that this method of manipnlation is recommended in 
order to skidy their form, — ^hemihedral tetrahedra of the regnlar 
systenlf. ^ After longer action of the alcohol, the oil-drops jdis- 
appear more and more, as castor oil, in contradistinction to 
other fat oils, is miscible with absolnte alcohol. Now make 
another preparation of Bidnus seed, lay it on the glass-slide in a 
drop of glacial acetic acid, and cover it with a cover-glass. The 
protein-crystals swell and disappear in the alenrone-grains. These 
latter increase considerably in volnme, the globoids also enlarge, 
and show np very clearly in each alenrone-grain. Drops of fat 
are, however, not visible, because castor oil, again acting as an 
exception, mixes with glacial acetic acid. Otherwise absolute 
alcohol and glacial acetic acid, because normally they either not 
at all or but slightly dissolve fat oils, while on the other hand 
they are solvents of ethereal oils, are the best reagents for the 
purpose of distinguishing between these two classes of oil under 
the microscope. Of ethereal oils, the terpene dissolve somewhat 
less easily than the others in both the above reagents. Chloroform 
and ether dissolve fat and ethereal oils equally. 

To a preparation mounted in water run in alcanna (alkanet) 
tincture diluted with water. The fat masses soon accumulate colour 
and stain reddish brown, a reaction which ethereal oils and also 
resin alike show. 

Logwood (Heematoxylin) added in small quantity to a prepara- 
tion in glycerine, stains the protein-crystals a beautiful violet. 
In olive oil the protein-crystals are not visible ; the whole grain 
on the other hand appears a strongly refractive, rounded body, at 
one of the ends of which the globoid simulates the appearance of a 
vacuole (Fig. 14, B) . The protein-crystals come out very beauti- 
fully if the section is laid in a drop of 1% osmic acid ; they gradu- 
ally take on a brownish tint. By the same reagent the oil ia 
slowly blackened, a peculiarity which fat oils have in common 
with ethereal oils ; this reaction is, however, not characteristic, as 
many other organic substances become black in osmic acid. 

Protein -crystals of extraordinary beauty, which show readily 
all the characteristic protein reactions, are to be found in the 
endosperm of the seeds of Bertholletia exceUa, the well-knoMrn 
'^ Brazil nut." In this also the sections are exceedingly easy to 
obtain. If to a preparation laid in water is added absolute alcohol, 
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the protein-crystals come out verj sharply. The fat oil is not 
touched to any extent by the alcohol. It remains unchanged also 
in glacial acetic acid, while the protein-crystals are immediately 
dissolved. In 1% osmic acid the crystals become very distinct. 
These crystals are so large, that their form can be made out even 
by comparatively smaller magnification. Near the crystal lies a 
globoid, this latter being here always in the form of an irregular 
aggregation of rounded bodies. The ground-substance is very rich 
in fat, and with 1% osmic acid becomes everywhere quite black. 
The granular contents of the aleurone-grain also take on quickly 
a dark coloration, while the crystals themselves colour slowly yel- 
low. The crystals are optically uniaxial. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IF. 

' Compare Pfefler, Jahrb, fur wise, Botaniky viii. p. 429, where the other 
literature will be found. 

' Sohlmper, Unters, il, d, Proteinhrifstalle d. Pfiaiizen^ Inaugural Dissertation, 
Strasborg, 1878. 
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CHAPTER in. 

MOVEMENTS OF PBOTOPLASM ; NUCLEUS. DRAWING WITH THE 
CAMERA, ETC.; CALCULATION OF MAGNIFICATIOK. 

Material "Waxted. 

Flowers of TradescanHa (best T. t7ir^mt«i). Fresh. Or, very young 
shoot of a Cacmrbita (gourd, pumpkin, encumber, vegetable 
marrow, etc.). 

Young roots of the Frog-bit {Hydroeharis morgus-rancB). Quite fresh. 

Strong, oldish, leaves of VaUisneria ipiralis. Fresh. 

Young parts of NiteUa. Fresh. 

We will first study now the phenomena of the movement of living 
protoplasm, and select as one of the most favourable objects for 
this purpose the hairs on the staminal filaments of Tradescantia 
(the Spider- wort) . Tradescantia virginica, and other closely- 
allied species, are cultivated in every botanical garden, and 
flower from May or June till late into autumn. The long violet 
hairs in every flower will at once strike the eye. For observation, 
select hairs out of a flower which is either just opening or has 
just opened. The preparation is made by seizing a tuft of liairs 
at the base with the forceps ; remove them and lay them in water. 
Or the whole filament can be placed under a cover glass if the 
anther is previously removed. In this last ca3e the masses of 
air clinging amon'^t the hairs will give trouble, and it takes some 
pains to remove them. This is best effected by means of a fine 
camel-hair brush, with which the hairs are brushed over from 
below upwards, the tuft being at the same time held firmly at 
the base. After this the cover glass is laid on. Most of the 
hairs will not have suffered, provided the air has been removed 
with sufficient carefulness. 

The hairs in question are formed of numerous cells, swollen into 
a barrel form, and arranged into an unbranched row. At tlie 
points of constriction lie the partition walls which separate the 
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individual cells from one another. Each cell (Fig. 15) shows a 
thin continnonR lining layer [" peripheral layer "] of protoplasm, 
and ia traversed in the interior by numerona thinner and thicker 
protoplasmic straods. Suspended within these strands is to be 
foond the naclens, surrounded by an enveloping layer of proto- 
plasm. (Shown somewhat below the middle in the figure.) The 
cell cavity in which the nucleus is suspended, and which ie 
traversed by the protoplasmic strands, is filled by a violet-coloured 
call Bap. [It is the vacuole.] The protoplasm consists in a 
colourless, viscona, semi-fluid substance, which is 
- distinguished by the name of Hyaloplasm [i.e., 
clear plasma], and which contains numerona minnte 
grannies, called by the name of Uicrosomata, or 
Kicrosomes. Besides these there can also be seen 
in the protoplasm, in greater or less number, 
somewhat larger, highly refractive bodies, which 
appear somewhat bluish in colour, and which will 
be designated by the terma Starch-formers, Starch- 
bnilders, or Lencoplasts. If we foona the object- 
glass from the peripheral protoplasm inwards, it 
will be seen that this is not in movement as a 
whole, but that rather the fine, net-like, anasto- 
mosing, protoplasmic strands flow intc and away 
from it. In the protoplasmic threads which s 
round the nnclena the movement ia especially 
strong. These streams are of various thicknoaa, 
they anastomose laterally with one another more 
or less frequently, and the nucleus manifestly 
fnnushes a central point for them. Most of the 
threads end in the plasma layer surrounding the 
nncleoB. The current in a single strand moves often only in one 
diraction ; often, however, it can be seen that even in very thin 
■bands or threads there are two currents in opposite directions. 
The movement is recognisable by the microsomes and lencoplasts 
borne in the clear basal hyaloplasm. With continued observa- 
tion it will be seen that the strands slowly change their thickness, 
arrangement, and other conformation. New branches of the 
system can be seen to arise, others can become constantly thinner 
in the middle, finally break through and withdraw into other 
strands. Thus by degrees the figure changes. The nucleus is 
almost globular, in many cases oval or somewhat flattened. With 
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THE CAMERA LnCIDA, 



the strongest magnification which is at our command it Eippeara 
finely pTinctate, and in it can bo readily diatfnguisbed Bome larger 
grannies (Kncleoli). Often two nnclei lie close together in sncU 
a cell, because the original nuclens has divided. The nuclens is 
towed abont hither and thither by tbe plasma strands, and tbua 
slowly changes its position in the cell. In order to prove tbia, 
take rapidly a sketch of the cell, and compare thia witb the 
airangement of the nuclens and the currents aff^r the lapse of 
some time. Sncb a sketch can only be accurately taken by means 
of a drawing prism, and it alone has definite value for later com. 
parison. We will, therefore, endeavour bere to become acquainted 
with the nse of the drawing prism. 

The camera Incida of Abbe recommended first of all in the 
Introduction, which is represented in ideal longitudinal section 




ia Pig. ItJ, ia, as shown in the figure, placed upon the eye-piece 
and fastened with the clamping screw shown at its aide (sr)- 
It ts best to remove the eye-piece before screwing on the camera, 
as in the performance of this manipulation upon the microscope 
there ia the danger that the tube may be preaaed doivn, and the 
preparation crushed. Wlien tbe eye-piece with the camera is 
placed in the tube, then, in oa.se we nse the microscope with tbe left 
eye, the mirror of the caniera should be placed in front ; but in case 
of use of the right eye, to the right hand, and inclined about 45°, 
wn in the figure. If now we look through tbe 
L the direction of the eye-piece, we see once more the 
figure of the object in the field of view of the microscope. Now 
place in front of, or to tbe right side of, the microscope a 
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hoHzontal drawing desk, this being thereabouts the height of the 
stage of the microscope. Lay a sheet of drawing-paper upon this 
desk, and rest the point of a lead pencil against it. If the point 
of the pencil is found under the mirror in the direction of 8, this 
must now be visible in the field of view of the microscope at the 
same time with the figure of the object. The point of the pencil 
is, however, made visible by double reflection, the first time in the 
large mirror, the second time in the silvered surface of a small 
prism in the point of sight of the eye-piece (compare the figure) 
while the microscopic figure comes directly to the eye through a 
small opening in the silvering of this prism. If the surface of 
the drawing desk does not lie in the distinct visual distance of 
the observer, the point of the pencil will be seen indistinctly, and 
the drawing desk must be raised, or, though seldom, be made 
lower. We test the necessary height by means of books laid one 
upon the other. The microscopic figure is only well visible on 
the drawing surface when a definite relation of brightness exists 
between the two. Dimming of the drawing surface can be pro- 
duced by the aid of smoked glasses, which are made to turn on 
the camera. If the arrangement is perfect you can draw with the 
lead pencil the outline of the object as if drawing it in the field 
of view of the microscope. 

The second camera mentioned in the Introduction is seen in 
Fig. 2, set upon the microscope in the position for drawing. This 
camera has the advantage that it can always be kept on the 
instrument, and with some practice will perform yeoman's service. 
It consists of two prisms, inclined to one another, in a common 
setting. The rays coming from the pencil take, after double 
reflection inside the prisms, a course parallel to the axis of the 
microscope, and thus coincide with the rays coming direct from 
the object. The camera is placed in the inclination represented 
in the figure, and so placed that its anterior edge, visible through 
the opening in the setting, approximately bisects the " pupil " of 
the emerging rays of the microscope, ^.e., the bright circular disk 
which we notice when we look perpendicularly into the eye-piece 
from [a short distance, such as 1^ inch] above it. If, then, on 
moving the head to one side we do not see the " pupil *' notably 
displaced towards the edge of the prism, this latter stands also 
at the right height. We draw upon a sloping drawing desk, 
which is placed in front of the microscope. If, after some 
attempts, we have found the point o^ the lead pencil upon the 
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drawing paper, we can now follow with it the outlines of the 
object. If the object is not to be distorted in drawing, the draw- 
ing desk must have the correct inclination. In order to determine 
this, we use a method of procedure which quickly leads us to our 
end. We draw the circular outline of the field of view upon the 
paper with the aid of our camera, and obtain thus, if the inclina- 
tion of the drawing desk is correct, likewise a circle [i.e., the cross 
measurements of the figure from side to side and from top to 
bottom of the sloped surface will be like] ; if, on the other hand, 
we have an ellipse, the slope of the drawing desk is not correct, 
and must be varied until a circle is produced. Or, we set in 
position, and always with strong magnification, the stage micro- 
meter recommended in the Introduction, i.e., a millimeter divided 
into 100 parts, engraved upon an object slide. We now turn the 
stage micrometer around through 90°, so that the engraved lines 
shall run from side to side, and succeed one another fore and aft. 
In case the too small size of the stage does not permit such a 
position of the stage micrometer, we must change the position of 
the microscope 90°. The turning of the microscope naturally 
renders necessary a change of the direction of the mirror. If our 
instrument is provided with a "concentric rotating stage," or 
similar appliance, then it is only necessary to turn this ; such a 
stage is very useful for drawing, as it enables us to place the 
object in the desired position. If we have given the micrometer its 
proper position, we draw, with the help of the camera, its lines 
upon the paper on the drawing desk. The lines follow one 
another up the slope of the desk. We shall succeed, without 
much practice, in reproducing it exactly ; but, as the lines have a 
definite thickness, it is necessary that we should represent always 
a definite edge of the line. The inclination of the drawing desk 
is correct when the distance apart of the lines remains the same 
at all heights. If this distance increases upwards on the desk, 
the desk must be made steeper ; if it sinks, it must be placed in a 
less-inclined position. As, for the rest, small mistakes are not 
excluded from our measuring scale, it is necessary to represent 
several parts of it in the same way. In this way we shall find 
that our desk should have a slope of about 25°. [Having once 
found the correct slope, it is well to have a desk made with its 
two supporting sides of the correct heights.] 

This figure, when we have obtained the correct inclination of 
the drawing desk, can be, at the same time, used in order to 
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calculate the magnification of tlie drawing [i.e., the magnifying 
power of the system, or combination of objective and eye-piece, in 
nse]. We know already that the lines which we have drawn 
are 0*01 millimeter (i.e., approximately ytVtj iiich) removed from 
one another. If we find that now they lie 2*4 mm. (i.e., nearly y\y 
inch), we know that the drawing is enlarged 240 times. This 
method is also the simplest and best for measuring the size of the 
microscopical object. If we have, that is, attained the necessary 
accuracy in drawing, in order to reproduce even slight variations 
in size with fidelity, and if we know the definite enlargement of 
the object which we have drawn at exactly the same distance, 
it needs only to divide the size of the drawing by the known 
enlargement to get the actual size of the object. If, e.g., one 
cell of the hair of Tradescantia appears, with 240 times enlarge- 
ment of its figure, to be 9 mm. broad, this indicates an actual 
breadth of [g-f-^ mm., i.e., of] 0*0376 mm. This method gives in • 
the simplest way such a close result, that in our investigations 
we can limit ourselves to it. 

[Various other contrivances have been introduced for the purpose 
of aids to drawing.. Some of these, like the WoUaston Camera 
Lncida, require the body of the instrument to be placed horizon- 
tally, and the instrument as a whole to be raised on a pedestal. 
This can of course only be used with instruments which admit 
of this position; and for working purposes it is, besides, objection- 
able iii several ways. A very cheap form for use thus is Dr. 
Beale's neutral-tint reflector, which fixes on the eyepiece, making 
with its glass an angle of 45°. The student, when he chooses 
a camera or drawing-prism, should always select one for use with 
the instrument in the vertical position ; and, as he may not im- 
probably obtain one from a maker who is not the maker of his 
instrument, he should always send the eyepiece of the latter, so 
that the fittings of the camera may be adjusted to the size of this. 
Zeiss's camera is adjusted for eyepieces of the continental size, 
a size mnch used by English makers for their smaller instruments. 
Of whatever camera is chosen the method of adjustment upon the 
eyepiece must be learned from the maker (though usually very 
easy to find out for one's self) ; the rules laid down above for learn- 
ing how to draw are equally applicable to all of them. Lastly, 
the quality of the drawing depends on two factors : 1st, the ac- 
curacy of the observer, and 2nd, the skill of the draughtsman.] 

Now turn once more to the cell of the Tradescantia hair, and 

D 
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endeaTonr with one or another drawing apparatus to make a fignre 
of it. As in all drawing apparatus which are not strictly cameras, 
some manipulation for the r^ulation of the light is needed, so we 
must endeavour, either by shading the drawing sur&u^e, or by 
changing the position of the mirror, to obtain thereabouts similar 
brightness for the surface of the drawing and the field of the 
microscope. For drawing, it is best to use stilE, smooth drawing- 
cards * and black-lead pencils. In order that they shall not be 
effaced, finished drawings can be washed over with very dilute 
gum-water. 

Take in this way a sketch of the entire outline of the cell, of the 
protoplasmic streams and the nucleus, and compare it after some 
hours, to see whether the form and circumstances now correspond. 
As already indicated, we shall most probably find that the dis- 
tribution of the streams has altered, and that the nucleus has 
changed its position in the cell*. 

In order to determine that in their streaming the cells are 
independent of one another, and that the cell- wall does not in- 
fluence the moYement, allow a neutral but water-containing fluid 
to act upon the cell. Under the cover-glass add to the drop of 
water a little concentrated sugar solution, or, better still, glycerine. 
Before long the reagent b^ins to withdraw the water of the cell- 
sap, and there results a decided contraction of the protoplasmic 
sac [i.e., the lining layer] into the cell. This withdraws from 
particular places of the cell-walL This contraction of the proto- 
plasmic body of the cell under the influence of dehydrating (i.e., 
water-extracting) media is distinguished by the name FlasmolysiB. 
It can be then observed, that so long as the contraction does not 
become too strong, the streaming of the protoplasm still goes on, 
even in those parts where it has withdrawn from the cell-wall. 
Soon, indeed, all movement in the cell is arrested. Yet in most 
cases to set it going again it suffices to wash out the water- 
extracting reagent by means of water. To this end water should 
be run under one edge of the cover-glass, while the fluid under the 
cover-glass is sucked out from the other edge by blotting-paper. 
The protoplasmic sac then again tends to expand and reach the 
cell-wall. It not infrequently happens that during the contraction 
single pieces of the protoplasm separate themselves from the 
cell-body, and remain lying against the cell-wall as rounded 

* Such, of exoeUent quality and Buiface, are GoodaU*8 thin Bristol Boards. 
[Ed.] 
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balls. These balls can also be retaken into tbe expanding proto- 
plasmic sac. 

It is easy to determine that during the contraction of the 
contents, observed as above, the colour-material does not diffuse 
through the living protoplasmic sac, and that the coloration of 
the cell-sap becomes proportionally more intense. The appear«- 
ances in dead cells are quite otherwise. For example, allow 
absolute alcohol to act upon the hairs. The protoplasm is imme- 
diately killed, and now the peculiar property of coagulated proto- 
plasmic masses, to accumulate colour materials, is set in action. 
The protoplasm withdraws from the cell-sap the violet colour, 
and this soon appears quite limpid, while the cell-plasm and the 
nucleus stain deep violet. The violet colour can now pass through 
the protoplasmic sac, and diffuse in the surrounding fluid. 

If Tradescantia should not be at the disposal of the observer, other 
hairs can be substituted for it. A very favourable object is pro- 
vided by the hairs which grow upon the youngest shoots of the 
genus Gucurbita [gourd, pumpkin, vegetable marrow, cucumber, 
etc.]. The preparation is made by removing these hairs at their 
base by a razor, and bringing them into a drop of water on a slide. 
The stronger hairs are multicellulsa* at the base, and pass into 
a tapering cell-row ; others bear multicellular heads. The proto- 
plasmic network in the cells is finely developed ; it contains micro- 
somes, and, though but sparely, large, green-coloured Chlorophjll- 
grains. The nucleus is large, suspended by the threads ; it has a 
brightly shining nucleolus, and is carried about hither and thither 
in the cell. 

A very peculiar object is provided by the root-hairs of Hydro- 
charts morsua-ranoB [the Frogbit]. For the investigation are 
selected fresh young roots with stiff hairs. The hairs are visible 
to the naked eye. Cut off an entire root-point, and quickly place 
it on the slide in a sufficient quantity of water. The cover-glass 
is laid on in the usual way, and the largest cover-glass at our 
disposal should always be chosen. In this way the preparation 
is madoj.although it is true that, owing to the not inconsiderable 
thickness of the object, all parts will not be accessible with 
stronger magnification, because the object-glass will come into 
contact beforehand with the cover-glass. These hair-cells are 
Tery long and tubular, and, like all root-hairs, unicellular. The 
protoplasm, which it richly contains, is in active movement, but 
there are here, not numerously divided thin streams, formed into 
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a network, but a single strong stream, moving ronnd in the 
protoplasm lining tlie wall. This kind of movement is called 
BotatioiL, to distinguish it from the other kind, or Circulation. 
This stream, thus returning to the same place, presents the 
appearance of a broad, slightly spirally turned band, which, if 
projected upon a plane would form a very elongated figure 8. 
The movement must not, however, be represented as if the band, 
as a connected whole, were turned around inside the cell, for, 
in fact, the neighbouring parts during the movement are con- 
tinually changing their reciprocal position. The two streams 
going in opposite directions are, however, not in immediate juxta- 
position, but are separated by a narrow band of protoplasm which 
is at rest. This " neutral band " is reduced to a very thin layer 
of protoplasm. 

The leaves of Vallisneria spiralis furnish very instructive pre- 
parations for illustrating rotation of protoplasm. This plant is 
cultivated in all botanical gardens, and very commonly also in 
aquaria in rooms in houses. For investigation a strong leaf is 
selected, and a section taken from the lower part of it. For this 
purpose it answers best to lay the long, narrow leaf across the 
index finger, and to hold it down on both sides with the thumb 
and middle finger. The surface section is taken by moving the 
razor parallel to the long axis of the leaf. The aim should be to 
obtain a plate or " lamella " of tissue about half the thickness of 
the leaf [but if the section should at first sight appear too thick, 
parts of it which are sufficiently thin for the purpose will probably 
be found] . This lamella is laid on a slide, epidermis downwards, 
in a drop of water. Air clinging to it may make some parts of 
the section useless, but others will always be found which admit 
of undisturbed observation. The streaming always goes on for 
some time before it is discontinued ; it can be best followed in the 
wide elongated cells which form the interior of the leaf. At low 
room temperatures the movement is sluggish, but it can be 
hastened by slight warming of the microscope slide. The stream 
circles around the entire cell, without, in most cases, to any extent 
deviating from its direction parallel to the long axis. The 
" neutral band " is pretty broad. The stream carries with it 
green-coloured chlorophyll grains and the nucleus. The latter is 
flattened into the form of a disk. From time to time it comes into 
sight, but as a rule it is concealed •by chlorophyll-grains. Not 
infrequently it sticks at a turning point, then the accompanying 
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cliloropliyll-grains also halt with it, till, an instant later, all again 
are drawn into the stream. The direction of the streaming 
changes from cell to cell withont any regularity. If glycerine or 
sugar solution is permitted to act upon the section, the proto- 
plasmic sac can he seen to withdraw from the cell- wall, and the 
continuance of the streaming at the first moment of contraction 
can be readily made out. 

The strongest protoplasmic currents known in vegetable cells 
are met with in the Gkaracem (Stone worts). We must, how- 
ever, take the genus Nitella, for the genus Ghara has completely 
invested, and therefore opaque, intemodes, while the intemodes are 
specially suited for the investigation. For observation we select the 
younger members of the plant, and can state immediately that 
the rotating layer of protoplasm possesses a very distinct thickness. 
The outer layer of protoplasm [immediately lining the cell- wall], 
in which the chlorophyll-grains lie, is motionless. The motion- 
less layer is here, therefore, comparatively thick, while it is in 
general so thin as to escape observation. For in all earlier investi- 
gated objects also an outermost denser layer of protoplasm, the 
so-called primordial utricle (or Ectoplasm) takes no part in the 
movement. An obliquely mounting stripe or band on the wall of 
NiteUa is free from chlorophyll grains ; it attracts the eye by its 
lighter coloration. This band, wanting in chlorophyll, marks the 
neutral band in the protoplasmic stream. It repeats here the 
like appearance with the root hairs of Hydrocharisy where we found 
the neutral band of the protoplasmic layer likewise extreviely 
reduced. The intemodal cells of Gharacece are multinuclear, the 
protoplasmic current carries with it numerous elongated nuclei, 
which it is true show up as brighter spots only in the most favour- 
able cases. [If the piece of the plant is laid for 12 to 24 hours in 
1% solution of chromic acid, they can often be very readily seen, and 
their peculiar rod-like, curved, and horse-shoe forms made out.] 
Not to be confused with these nuclei are the rounded balls which 
are seen carried around in the stream in larger or smaller number. 
These appear either smooth or with a spinous surface ; as to their 
significance there is uncertainty. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER IIL 

TradeMcantia virginiea is a quite hardy perennial, and can be grown in any 
garden. It dies down in winter. Flowering period, Jane to Aognst. [Ed.] 
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CHAPTER lY. 
. CHROMATOPHORES. COLOURED CELL-SAP. 

Material Wanted. 

y Funaria hygrometTica^ or Prothallia of a Fern. The former (moss) 

very commonly grows on ground which has been charred, or 
limestone walls, etc. ; the latter, on pots and walls of fem-houses 
Flowers of the garden " Nasturtium '* (TTo-pcBolum majua). 
Flowers of the Snapdragon (Anti/rrhinum majus). 
Flowers of the Periwinkle {Vmca major or minor). 
Flowers of the Larkspur {Delphinium consoUda), 
Flowers of Adonis flomimula. 
Boot of Carrot (Daucua Garota), 
:.. Autumnal leaves of Virginian creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea). 

Autumnal leaves of Ginkgo hiloha {Salishv/ria adiantifolia) ; or Maple. 
Flowers of the Mullein {Verbascum nigrum). 
Bhizome of Iris germanica. 

[All required fresh.] 

We have already had an opportunity in several objects of obtain^- 
ing an insight into the structure and enclosures of the chlorophyll- 
grains [or bodies] ; nevertheless, we will give our attention some- 
"what specially to these structures. We select for this purpose a 
very widely distributed moss, which is distinguished by very fine, 
large, lenticular CMorophyll-bodies, and of which the leaves, 
nnilaiuellar with the exception of the midrib, permit observation 
without further preparation. This moss is Funaria Jiygrometrica. 
Numerous chlorophyll-bodies of considerable size are to be seen in 
every cell ; in plants which are exposed to diffused daylight they 
are contiguous only to the free cell- walls ; that is, to those which 
form the upper and under surface of the leaf.* From this they 
present their broad side to th^ observer. That they are narrower 
in profile we see in the separate grains which underlie the side 
walls. All stages of division of the chlorophyll-bodies are easy to 
find, and often associated in the same cell (Fig. 17). The resting 
grains appear quite circular ; they then become elliptic, afterwards 
constricted in the middle so as to be shaped like a figure of eight, 

*tThiB is commonly known as the position of Epistrophe.] 
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and finally completely divided across. The two yonng grains 
remain for some time still in contact. The starch-enclosures of 
the chlorophyll-bodies are, according to their 
varying sizes, in many leaves easy, in others dif- ® ®* 

ficnlt.to see. They are, however, always clearly ^ A|^ 







distinguishable when the chlorophyll-bodies get 

out of an opened cell into the surrounding water, 

and are there disorganized. To this end we cut ^^® 

a leaf with a sharp pair of scissors into several ^ ^ , 

mi 1 . 1.1 -I I. ^'*' 17.— CWoro- 

pieces. .The starch-grams, liberated from the phyu-bodies from 
disorganized chlorophyll-bodies, augment in size, J^® ^^* °f ^"^"^ 
and are identified as such with iodine. On the ing and in diyision. 
other hand an entire uninjured chlorophyll-body 
is coloured brown with iodine, always as a result of the combined 
blue coloration of the starch-enclosures, the yellowish brown 
coloration of the protoplasmic ground-substance, and the green of 
the chlorophyll. In order to obtain favourable iodine coloration 
of the uninjured chlorophyll-bodies, we take for investigation leaves 
which have lain some time in alcohol, and are thereby decolorized. 
The chlorophyll -bodies now appear colourless ; their starch-en- 
closures take on the coloration by gradual entrance of the iodine 
solution, earlier than the protoplasmic body. The iodine reaction 
is still more noticeable if the preparation is previously treated 
with potash, which causes the starch-grains to swell. ^ This 
last method also permits the smallest quantity of starch in the 
chlorophyll-bodies to be recognised. This succeeds so much the 
more surely with fresh grains if they are treated with a solution 
of five parts of chloral hydrate in two parts of water ^ to which 
a little iodine solution has been added on the object-slide. The 
chlorophyll is dissolved, so that in a few minutes the leaf appears 
colourless; simultaneously the chlorophyll-body swells, and also 
the starch-grains which it contains, and these last come out clearly 
with their blue colour. Leaves decolorized with alcohol show also 
very beautifully, with the same treatment, the blue-stained starch- 
grains in the chlorophyll-bodies, while these last are not coloured. 
After the chlorophyll-bodies have been decolorized by alcohol they 
can be stained also very well with very dilute watery solution of 
Methyl violet or of Gentiana violet. The cell membranes also are 
always coloured hereby, but the chlorophyll-bodics are darker, and 
therefore stand out more sharply. 

With stronger magnification the living chlorophyll-bodies of the 
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leaf of Funaria appear t 
network atractnre. 

The same results as with the leaves of Funaria are obtained with 
Fern prothallia, so that the two objects can mntnally replace one 
another. Prothallia are always readily to be fonnd in plant houses 
in which ferns are cultivated ; any species eqnally available for 
this investigation. 

In order to become acquainted with colour-bodies (Chromato- 
phores) of other coloration, let us turn next to TropcBoltim iruyui 
[the so-called " Nasturtium " of gardens]. We choose for iuTeati- 
gatioa flowers only just opened, because the colour-bodies begin to 
be disorganized in older flowers. Let as first take surface sections 
from the upper side of the sepals. The preparation can also be 
taken with a fine pair of forceps, if these are stuck pretty deeply 
into the tissue, and a strip torn therefrom. The preparation is laid 
in a drop of water, with the epidermis tamed upwards. Proceed at 
once to the investigation, because the injurious action of water on 
the colour-body makes itself felt immediately. The margin of the 
section will have suffered from the beginning; therefore, cells that 
are still unchanged should be selected for more searching ex- 
amination. The colour-bodies are yellow 
with a shade of orange. They appear 
spindle-like, three or four angled (Fig. 18), 
in forms which border on the ciystalline. 
The unchanged bodies are homogeneous. 
Under the influence of water theyj swell, 
become rounded off, and vacuolate ; that is, 
hollows filled with water appear in their 
interior. The bodies overlie in especial 
number the inner wall of the epidermal 
cells of the upper side of the calyx. The 
brown streaks on the upper side of the 
sepals proceed, as suitable sections show, ■ 
from epidermal lines, the cells of which ara 
filled with carmine-red cell- sap. These 
cells contain also yellow grains, which, 
however, the coloured cell-sap renders 
quite invisible. In the red cells the nu- 
cleus shows mostly as a clear spot. The 
petals show analogous relations; here the edges of the limb, as 
! the cilia at the base of it, can be used for observatiou 
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in their entire thickness. The air adhering to the limh hinders 
observation, bnt spots free from air will always be found, or can 
be made free by light pressure on the limb. The sepals, however^ 
always remain preferable for the observation of colour-bodies, 
since the papillsB interrupt observation of the petals. It is 
evident that, with the exception of the brown stripes on the 
two lower petals, every epidermal cell of the upper and under side 
of it is prolonged in its centre into a blunt cone, the papillae 
already alluded to. These papillee are more strongly developed 
on the upper than on the under side. They give to the petals a 
velvety appearance. The air is entangled very strongly between 
the papillae. The fiery-red spots at the base of the petals arise 
from rosy cell-sap and yellow granules. During the investigation 
it will have been noticed that the surface of the epidermal cells 
of the upper side is longitudinally striate. The striations do not 
torn at the boundaries of the individual cells, and are folds of 
the cuticle which covers the epidermis. With watery solution of 
iodine the colour-bodies can be fixed pretty well, and take on at 
the same time a green coloration; they are very sharply defined. 
The nucleus is at the same time coloured yellowish-brown, its 
nucleolus becoming very visible. With Methyl violet or with 
Crentiana violet the colour-bodies are coloured violet. 

The yellow colouring matter is almost always combined with a 
protoplasmic basis ; but isolated cases are present where it is met 
with dissolved in the cell-sap. Let us fix our attention more 
closely on such a case in VerhascuTn nigrum. We can examine the 
petals in water without further preparation; but here also we 
must remove the adhering air, even if only partially, either by 
pressure or under the air pump. The epidermal cells of both 
upper and under side have undulating (sinuous) outlines; the 
yellow colour of their cell-sap is at once noticeable. The brown 
spots at the base of the petals arise from a cell-sap coloured from 
purplish to brown. In the epidermis of the staminal filaments, 
from which lamellae can be easily cut with the razor, we see 
also a yellow sap; but besides this there is in each cell also a 
cinnabar-red irregular lump of colour-material, and a number of 
colourless leucoplasts filled with starch-grains. 

Similarly it can be at once determined that the yellow-coloured 
parts of the lower lips of the corolla of Antirrhtnmn majus (the 
Snapdragon) contain a sulphur-yellow sap in their cells ; the 
parts coloured red have a rosy cell-sap and here and there one, 
seldom more, carmine-red balls of colour-material. 
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In the epidermis of the corolla of Vinca major or F. minor (the 
Periwinkle) we find a blue cell- sap. The epidermal cells, especi- 
ally of the npper side, are swollen out into papillee. The epidermis 
of either side can be readily torn off with the forceps. The side 
walls of the epidermal cells show ridges projecting into the cell 
cavity (Fig. 19), often swollen at their edges, so that they can 

even spread out into a T-form, and, on 
account of the stronger refraction of their 
outer surface and the weaker refraction 
in the interior, quite give the impression 
of folds. 

We see a red cell-sap in the petal of a 
rose. Here also the epidermis can be 
readily removed from either side. The 
upper side has pretty strongly developed 
Pie. 19.— An epidermal cell papilleB, and therefore appears so beauti- 

from the under side of the ^,- ., -.., j'l-i i i 

petal of Vinca minor ( x MO). i^iHj vclvety . The cuticle shows strongly 

marked striation. 

In the blue sepals of Delphinium consolida (the Larkspur) we 
find the epidermis of both upper and under sides composed of' cells 
with sinuous outlines. The epidermal cells of the upper side are 
elevated in their central part each to a papilla. The cuticular 
striations mount on all sides of this papilla, so that by focussing 
the microscope at the mid-height of the papillae, sun-like figures 
arise. The cells contain a blue cell-sap, somewhat shading into 
violet, besides also, in many cells, blue stars, which consist of 
short needles of crystallized coloxir-substance. The epidermis can 
be removed in small pieces; moreover, the sepal is sufficiently 
transparent, after removal of the air, to permit examination at the 
edges through its entire thickness. 

Examples of blue and red cell-sap can be easily multiplied. 
Such are almost always met with in blue and red flowers ; so 
much the more remarkable, therefore, is the contents of the bright 
red flowers of Adonis flammeus. In Adonis also the preparation 
can be removed with the forceps. In the epidermis we see beau- 
tiful red, from nearly round to elliptic, grains; these are com- 
paratively large, and attain the size of chlorophyll-bodies. They 
appear finely granular, and in water separate quickly into very 
small granules, which show molecular movements [" Brownian 
movement"]. The epidermal cells are elongated; their cuticle 
longitudinally striate; the striae are clearly continued over the 
limits of the cells. 
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The root of Baucus carota (the Carrot) famishes a very inter- 
esting object. The orange-red colour of this root arises from 
carmine and orange-red colour-bodies, which possess thronghont a 
crystalline form. The most common shapes are found collected 
in Fig. 20. They are small rectangular plates or rhombs, the 
rhombs often acicularly elongated, and 
prisms of different lengths, often broadened 
out at one end to the shape of a fan. Such 
crystalline formations have often small uni- 
laterally projecting starch-grains attached 
to them. In origin, therefore, these crys- 
talline structures also are starch-builders, 
and must be placed in the same category 
with chlorophyll and other colour-bodies 
The colour-material which crystallizes out 
is here, however, what decides the shape. 
Only a small quantity of protoplasm ad- 
heres to the crystal, and from this, there- 
fore, the starch-grains also arise. 

If ^e examine also one. of the variegated 
forms of oxir shrubs or trees, or else an 
herbaceous plant with leaves coloured reddish-brown, we see that 
the cells of the epidermis contain a rosy cell-sap, and that there- 
fore the joint action of the red of the surface and the green of the 
interior gives the reddish-brown compound colour. 

As to the autumnal coloration of the Virginian creeper, Ampe- 
lopsis hederacea, we can decide that the rose-coloured cell-sap 
anses in the cells of the [internal] tissue, and not of the epidermis. 
The distinctive yellow autumn coloration of leaves depends on 
the yellow coloration of the disorganized chlorophyll-bodies, as is 
shown in the most beautiful way in the leaves of Oingko hiloha 
[^SaXisburia adtantifolia]^ or, failing this, those of the various 
species of Maple. The autumnal brown coloration of leaves arises 
from a corresponding coloration of the cell- walls, chiefly, however, 
of the cell-contents, as is easy to determine in the case of the 
Oak. 

The sWch-grains are found in specially individualized proto- 
plasmic structures. We have already learned to know the chloro- 
gl^j^bodies as such, also the colour-bodies in which starch-grains 
iiP^ikeii present ; and lastly, we have already made reference to 
fhe oblourless starch-builders. Upon these last devolves the 



Fig. 20. — Colour-bodies 
from the root of the Carrot. 
Partly with starch -grains 
(x640). 
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fo'rmation of starch in the deeper layers of the body of the plant. 
We can comprise all three structures under the name of Chroma- 
tophores, and, further, distinguish the chlorophyll-bodies, colour- 
bodies, and colourless starch-builders as CMoroplasts, Chromo- 
plasts, and Leucoplasts respectively. These structures are nearly 
related, and can pass over into one another, "they all belong to 
the protoplasm of the cell, and lie embedded therein. On the 
other hand the blue stars, which we found in the cell-sap of 
Delphinium consoliday do not belong to this ; they only represent 
colour-material crystallized out from the cell-sap, and are, like 
the lumps of colour-material which we found in the red cell-sap 
of Verbascum nigrum^ not to be reckoned amongst the chromato- 
phores. 

The largest and most beautiful starch-grains are produced by 
leucoplasts ; but such leucoplasts are not exactly easy to see. A 
comparatively favourable object, and one not difficult to obtain, 
is furnished in the rhizome of Iris germanica. Surface sections of 
this are made parallel with the surface of the rhizome. The outer- 
most layer of tissue is removed, and to this 
succeed the starch layers. The observation 
is best made in water. In uninjured cells 
^^ the leucoplasts appear as collections of pro- 
^flp m|^^ toplasm at the hinder end of the starch- 
^^ ^^k grain (Fig. 21). These latter increase only 

^^ at this end, and have a proportionally ec- 

FiG. 21.— starch-build- j. • i i mi i i i 

era with starch grains centnc structure. The leucoplasts appear 
from the rhizome of iti* granular to the eye of the observer, and 

separate at length into smaller grains, wnicu 
show molecular movement [Brownian movement]. Two starch- 
grains on one leucoplast is a not infrequent appearance. After 
further development such grains presently come into mutual con- 
tact, and receive thenceforth layers which are common to the two. 
These and similar phenomena lead, here and in other cases, to the 
formation of compound starch-grains. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TISSUES ; THICKENING OF THE WALLS ; EEACTION FOR SUGAR ; 

INULINE, NITRATES, TANNIN, LIGNIN. 

Material Wanted. 

White Beetroot {Beta vulgaris). Fresh. 

A ripening Pear. Fresh. 

Tuber of Dahlia (D. variabilis). Fresh. 

Tuber of Dahlia placed in meth. spirit, in or about October. 

Oak-apples or Oak-galls. Fresh and dried. 

Twig of Willow (e.g., Salix caprea). Fresh. 

Stems of Periwinkle {Vinca major). Fresh, cut off close above the 
ground. 

Seeds of Ornithogalum sp. such as 0. umhellatum, the Star of Beth- 
lehem. 

Seeds (stones) of Date (Phoenix dadylifera). 

Old Pine wood of any kind, preferably the Scotch Fir (Pinus sylves- 
iris). Dry, or, better, in alcohol. 

Wb commence with the white Beetroot (Beta vulgaris), A small 
piece of tissue is taken from the fleshy root, and from this is 
made a microscopical preparation. We choose as best for ex- 
amination a radial longitudinal section, i,e., therefore, a section 
which is taken parallel to the long axis, in the direction of the 
radius. This section cuts at right angles the concentric rings of 
tlie root, visible to the naked eye. Examined in water, this 
section shows us more or less rectangular cells, filled with a 
watery, colourless fluid. On the walls of these cells we notice 
also, here and there, larger and smaller, brighter, round or oval 
spots, which indicate shallow pits [i.e., local thin places, or 
hollows, in the wall]. In individual cells the nucleus is visible. 
The intercellular spaces are usually filled with air, appearing 
black. In isolated parts of the preparation, the parenchymatous 
cells are narrower, elongated parallel to the long axis of the 
root ; between them are visible long tubes usually filled with air. 
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which are distinguished by a characteristic thickening of their 
walls. These tabes are vessels. The thickening of their walls 
is a network of pits [reticulated] ; that is, the wall shows thicken- 
ng bands combined into the form of a net, between which lie 
nnthickened places. These nnthickened places or pits are 
elongated across the longitudinal direction of the vessels. Where 
the section has opened a vessel, there can be seen in it, from 
time to time, annular (ring-like) thickenings, which project into 
the interior of the cells. These are the diaphragm-like remains 
of originally complete partition walls, and from these remains it 
will be seen that the vessel has proceeded from a row of cells. 
The air present in the vessels often disturbs the examination ; it 
can be got out with the air-pump. When an air-ppimp is not 
at our disposal, we can endeavour to remove the air by laying 
the preparation in freshly boiled water. It is more quickly 
attained by a short immersion of the preparation in alcohol. It '' 
is true that by this the contents of the cells are killed; for the 
foregoing observation, however, this is not of consequence. 

Here and there also in the preparation we come across particu- 
lar cells, which are closely filled with small clinorhombic crystals, 
and appear almost black. These crystals consist of oxalate of 
lime. In order to prove this, we allow acetic acid to act upon 
them, and determine that they are insoluble in it. Into another 
preparation we run sulphuric acid, and the crystals are quickly 
dissolved. The quantity of sulphate of lime formed is so small 
that it remains dissolved in the surrounding fluid. 

The structural relations of the cells in the Beetroot show up 
still more beautifully and distinctly if the section is treated 
with a watery solution of aniline green or of acetic aniline 
green. In both cases the cell-walls are beautifully stained green; 
in the latter case the nucleus also is " fixed " and quickly stained. 
The walls of the parenchymatous cells, and of the vessels, are 
alike stained bluish-green. The surface of the pits in the walls 
of the parenchymatous cells, on the other hand, is not stained, 
and these therefore now show up more clearly ; they are places, in 
the otherwise not greatly thickened cell-walls, which have remained 
thin. Each parenchyma-cell contains nucleus, provided with a 
distinct nucleolus, and surrounded by minute leucoplasts, and a 
thin lining ["peripheral"] layer of protoplasm. The vessels con- 
tain neither nuclei nor plasmic contents. If chlorzinc iodine is 
added to a section lying in water, a characteristic violet cellulose- 
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reactioa is soon set up. The coloration begins at the edges of 
the section, but is often not complete for hoars. The walls of 
the vessels do not stain Tiolefc, bnt brownish-yellow ; they behave 
like lignified membranes. On the walls of the cells, the surfaoea 
of the pits once more remain unstained, and stand out specially 
distinctly. These pit-surfaces are always rounded, of TBriable 
size, and irregularly distributed, singly or in gronps. Large pit- 
surfaces are traversed by violet strife of various breadth ; they are 
formed into compartments by them, and give the impression of an 
irregnlar lattice. Bright granales, coloured yellow-brown by the 
chlorzinc iodine, adhere in larger or smaller quantity to the pit- 
surfaces. For the purpose of comparison we proceed now to the 
cellulose reaction with iodine and sulphuric acid. The section 
is first impregnated with iodine solntion, best with potaasinm- 
iodida iodine solntion, and afterwards transferred to diluted 
sulphuric acid (English), in the proportions of 2 volumes acid 
to 1 volume water. It commences at once, from the edges 
onwards, to indicate the action ; the section assumes a beautiful 
blue colour. The 
lesser pits here 
ftlso remain un- 
coloured ; the 
larger ones ap- 
pear latticed with 
bine. 

We further 
prepare a section 
from a ripening 
Pear. Constitut- 
ing the pulpy 
fleali of the fruit 
appears here also 
a regular thin- 
walled parenchy- 
ma of large cells, 
more or less 
rounded at the 
angles. These cells contain oolourless cell-sap, a vtaey reduced 
plasma-sac, and a nucleus. Scattered in the tissue are found nests 
of strongly-thickened cells (Fig. 22). The number of the stone cells 
so united is varied from part to part, and according to the kind of 
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pear. They form the so-called "grit" of the pear. The cells are 
distingnished by the considerable thickness of their walls, and by 
the nnmerous, fine, branched pore-canals [canalicnli] . The branch- 
ing arises from the diminution of the number of the pore-canals 
proportionally as the cavity of the cell becomes smaller [by the 
great increase in thickness of the walls], so that they open into 
the cell-cavity as common canals. Where two thickened cells are 
in contact, it can be determined that the pore-canals correspond 
in position with one another. In their perfected condition, in 
which they here appear to us, these cells no longer contain living 
cell-contents, but only a watery fluid. They represent, therefore, 
only dead cell-cases. After treatment with chlorzinc iodine, the 
thin parenchyma-cells take on gradually a violet coloration, the 
strongly thickened cells become yellow-brown. These latter are 
therefore lignified and belong, on account of their strong thicken- 
ing and lignification, to the sclerenchyma [or mechanical tissue]. 
The structural relations of the thickened cells become especially 
clear under treatment with chlorzinc iodine. 

We will use the flesh of the pear in order to learn to know the 
micro-chemical reactions for sugar .^ That most commonly used is 
with Fehling's solution. This is prepared with sulphate of copper 
and potassio-sodic tartrate in water. The proportions are 34*64 
gram, pure sulphate of copper with 200 gram, potassio-sodic 
tartrate dissolved in water. This solution can be preserved. In 
order to use it we add 600 ccm. soda ley of specific gravity 1*12, 
and dilute it .to 1,000 ccm. This solution is heated to boiling. 
The section in which the reaction is to be produced should not 
be too thin, should contain at least two layers of uninjured cells, 
and naturally should not have previously been laid in water. 
Immerse the section, holding it with the forceps, in the boiling 
solution, and the section is coloured a beautiful vermilion-red. 
The reaction comes out in full beauty after two seconds. Under 
the microscope we can see in the cells the vermilion-red precipi- 
tate of reduced protoxide of copper. There is therefore present 
in the cells of the pear a substance which reduces the alkaline 
copper-oxide solution, a body from the grape-sugar group (Glucose), 
in this special case grape-sugar. 

For comparison we repeat the experiment with a section of 
Beetroot. This contains, as is known, a body from the cane-sugar 
group, viz., cane-sugar. Immersed for two seconds in the boiling 
fluid, it shows no precipitate in the cells ; the section, examined 
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microscopically, has a blue coloration. If the section is kept for 
a longer time in the Fehling's solution, it begins to colour ver- 
milion-red on the surfaces also. The cane-sugar is inverted, and 
now gives the protoxide precipitate. Under the microscope the 
outer layers of cells show now vermilion-red grains, while, in 
case the action has not been too long continued, the inner cells 
still contain a blue fluid. 

Very much I'ecommended also for microscopical purposes is 
Barfoed's sugar reaction ^ with acidulated acetate of copper. This 
solution is prepared by dissolving 1 part of neutral crystallized ace- 
tate of copper in 15 parts of water. To 200 com. of this solution 
is added 6 ccm. of an acetic acid which contains 38 per cent, of 
glacial acetic acid. In a test-tube which holds from 5 to 8 ccm. 
of this solution we allow a section, not too thin, of the Pear, and 
in another similar test-tube a section of the Beetroot to boil for a 
short time. The fluid in question, together with its section, is then 
poured out into a small evaporating dish, and allowed to stand. 
After some hours we find the section of the Pear covered with a 
fine precipitate of protoxide of copper, and likewise a little of the 
same precipitate in the evaporating dish, while the section of the 
Beetroot, as can readily be seen under the microscope, is free from 
the adhering precipitate, and this is wanting also in the evapo- 
rating dish. The result of the reaction should be observed after 
acme hours, as after a longer time a very small precipitate 
re-oxidizes in the air, and can then dissolve. 

We will lastly again use the Beetroot, in order to learn to know 
the micro-chemical reactions for nitrates and nitrites by means 
of diphenylamine.* This reagent, used by the chemist for the 
detection of very small quantities of nitrates and nitrites, performs, 
moreover, first-rate service for histological purposes. We prepare 
cross or longitudinal sections through the Beetroot, taking care, 
however, that the sections extend to the surface. These sections 
we allow carefully to previously become somewhat dry on the 
object-slide, and then first add the reagent. We use 0*05 gram 
diphenylamine in 10 ccm. pure sulphuric acid. Immediately after 
the addition of this, a deep blue coloration, formation of aniline- 
bine, shows in the outermost zone of the section. This zone 
contains the youngest tissue of the root, still in course of develop- 
ment ; it is this, therefore, which contains the nitrate. From the 
parts colonred blue the colour quickly flows over the rest of the 
preparation ; but in the first moment of the reaction the coloured 
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zone is quite sharply delimited. As, however, in plants, as analyeee 
of sap show, the qneation is commonly of a nitrate, seldom of a 
nitrite, we can, therefore, from the resulting reaction, conclude 
with greater probability that it is a nitrate. If, instead of the 
somewhat dried section, a fresh one is naed for the reaction, the 
colonr-body which is formed is diffused far more rapidly in the 
surronnding tiaane, and the coloured zone is leas aharply delimited. 
As the nest object of investigation we choose the tubers of the 
Dahlia (D. variabiUt). The tuber, halved longitudinally, allows 
ope readily to recognise the central pith. A longitudinal section 
prepared from this shows under the microscope more or less rec- 
tangular cella, arranged in lougitndinal rows (Fig. 23), with very 
reduced protoplasmic sac, 
with nacleua, wid colonr- 
lesa cell-aap. The inter- 
cellular spaces are filled 
with air ; the cell-walls 
finely striate. The atrin 
are oblique, to the extent 
of from 36° to 40°. We be- 
lieve that we can see two 
diagonally opposed systems 
of strife in the same plane ; 
this is explained by the 
comparatively small thick- 
ness of the walls. la fact, 
the two opposing Byatems 
of striffi belong to the walls 
of two contigaouB cella re- 
spectively, as can be determined especially at the free edges o£ 
the section. With chlorzinc iodine the cell walls soon colour 
violet ; where, however, two atriw come less closely together, a 
colourless line can be seen between them. The parts of the wall 
which remain nnthickened are, just like pit-surfaces, not coloured 
by the chlorzinc iodine solution. Especially clearly show up in- 
dividual comparatively lai^er rhombic places as pits. Such pits 
lie always in the line of separation of two strise, and at the place 
of crossing of a line of separation of the system of strise running 
iu the opposite direction. 

If the section is laid in absolute alcohol the^e arisea in the cell- 
aap a fine precipitate of Innline. Replace t£» alcohol by water 
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and warm the object-slide over a spirit flame, and the precipitate 
is again dissolved. In order to stndy the inuline in the shape of 
sphiero-crystals, which it forms,* we examine best pieces of tubers 
which have been placed in spirit at least eight days before. We 
examine the section best in water, and dnring the examination 
allow nitric acid very slowly to enter. The sphsero-crystals (Fig. 
24) are fonnd always on the cell- walls. They form more or less 
perfect balls. The ball can be traversed by one or by several 
cell- walls. TJsnally several variously sized balls form together a 
larger group. The balls allow more or less clearly a radial 
structure to be recognised ; this 
structure comes out more sharply 
when the nitric acid begins to 
work; it arises from radially ar- 
rangfed needle-shaped (acicular) 
crystals, which compose the 
ball. Besides the radial, a con- 
centric stratification is also 
usually visible, which is to be 
conceived as the expression of 
variations in the conditions of 
crystallization. Iodine solution 
produces no coloration. If the 
8ph«ro-crystal8 are wanned in 
a drop of water on the object- 
slide they quickly vanish. 

In order to demonstrate the 
tmnin-reaction upon a typical 
object, we turn to the gall-apple 

or oak-gall, as it is to be found -p^^^ 24.-Prom the tuber ot Dahlia varia- 

npon the leaves of our oaks. Wlis, after lying in spirits for many months. 
^ -- - T i i 1 Sphsero-crystals on the walls ( x 240). 

These gall-apples are due to the 

puncture of the oak-gall insect [^Cymps qtierd], which lays an egg 
in the punctured tissue. We halve such a gall-apple while still 
young, and find on delicate radial sections taken from this that 
the interior hollow, occupied by the larva of the cynips, is sur- 
rounded by a shell, which consists of iso-diametric, rounded cells. 
These contain usually abundant starch-grains, becoming blue with 
iodine. The tissue following on to this inner portion is formed of 
radially elongated, polygonal cells, which diminish in length at 
the periphery of the gall-apple, and finally end under the small- 
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celled onfcennost layer, the epidermis, the cells of which are 
strongly thickened outwardly. This entire tissue, surrounding 
the inner shell, shows no enclosures of definite form. If, however, 
we lay a freshly-prepared section in a drop of watery chloride or 
sulphate of iron solution, we see that it colours throughout its 
entire mass of a dark-blue colour. This coloration is, moreover, 
communicated to the surrounding fluid, and produces for us, there- 
fore, the iron reaction for tannin, in its iron-blue form, while there 
is also an iron-green form. If the action is observed under the 
microscope, by allowing iron-solution to run into a dry section 
laid under a cover-glass, we see that first a fine dark-blue precipi- 
tate is formed, which, however, is soon again dissolved in the 
reagent, so that now a blue fluid fills the cells. The weakest 
tannin reactix)n is given by the starch-containing cells of the inner 
shell. For comparison, let us now lay a second section in a 
watery solution, about 10%, of bichromate of potash, and we see a 
dense flocculent, red-brown precipitate, which also persists, formed 
in the tannin- containing cells. Lastly, let us place a section in a 
concentrated solution of molybdate of ammonia, in concentrated 
ammonium chloride, and an abundant reddish-brown precipitate 
appears in the cells. This reaction will decide in doubtful cases, 
because those preceding can also proceed from other reducing 
bodies. The fibro-vasal bundles which traverse the oak-apple we 
will leave unnoticed, and also pass over other structural relatione, 
because we have only taken this object in .order to see a typical 
tannin reaction. Sections of dried gall-apples also give the above 
reactions, though less beautifully. 

In order to get the iron-green tannin reaction, we take a willow 
twig, say from Salix caprea, remove with the razor the outer green 
layer of bark, and then take a delicate tangential section from the 
green tissue of the cortex ; lay it in a drop of chloride of iron solu- 
tion. The section shows us mostly rectangular cells, somewhat elon- 
gated in cross direction, with walls pretty strongly thickened, and 
with simple pits. These cells contain chlorophyll-grains, and most 
of them, especially in winter, have each a white strongly refrac- 
tive rounded mass of cell contents, sharply defined, and filling the 
entire cell cavity. Other isolated cells contain a dark-looking 
stellate crystal of calcium oxalate, of which we shall, however, have 
an opportunity later of making a closer examination. The strongly 
refractive masses of cell- contents contain tannin. As soon as 
the action of the iron chloride on the strongly refractive masses of 
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cell-contents has commenced, these become gmmons, and take on 
an olive-g^en to brown-green colonr. In iron snlphate these 
masses become still browner ; in potassium bichromate they give 
a reddish-brown precipitate; in ammonium molybdate dissolved 
in strong ammon. chloride, a yellow-brown gmmous precipitate. 
With twigs of the alder (Alnus) the same resnlts are produced. 

If a strong stem of Tinea major [the Periwinkle], cut off close 
above the ground, is broken, we see from the edge of the broken 
surface numerous small fibres project. We seize a number of such 
fibres with the forceps, draw them out, and place them in a drop 
of water on an object-slide. Under the microscope they appear 
to us as long, strongly-thickened sclerenchyma-fibres, tapering at 
both ends. The cavity is reduced to a narrow canal, which is en- 
tirely obliterated at both ends of the fibre. In slightly-thickened 
fibres, the wall appears striate in one direction only. In more 
strongly-thickened fibres there are two oppositely oblique systems 
of striflB, of which one belongs to the outer, the other to the inner 
system of wall-layers [complex of lamellae]. Lastly, in still older 
sclerenchyma-fibres is often found still a third internal system of 
striae, directed almost perpendicularly to the long axis. This last 
arises from reticulated thickening bands, which leave between 
them elongated pits. This innermost system of thickening is 
usually sharply limited towards the exterior ones. With chlor- 
rinc iodine solution the fibres take on immediately a violet colora- 
tion, passing into brown. Specially instructive, however, is the 
relation with ouproxide ammonia, which reagent has the power of 
dissolving pure cellulose. The action must be observed directly. 
On the addition of the cuproxide ammonia solution the walls of 
the fibres swell strongly. At the first moment of the action the 
striation becomes more distinct, but quickly disappears. The 
enter complexes of layers are soon completely dissolved, while the 
inner reticulated one resists longer, and therefore the observer 
sees it completely isolated. At the beginning of the swelling a 
still finer stratification appears in the stratification which was 
previously visible. Each layer is therefore composed of numerous 
exceedingly thin lamellaB. Such a fine stratification is stamped 
especially distinctly upon the inner more resistent layer. 

We now divide in halves, with the pocket-knife, the seed of 
Omithogalumj say O, umbellatum [the Star of Bethlehem], clamp 
the half in the hand- vice, damp the cut surface with water, and 
make with the razor the thinnest possible preparation. This 
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pieparation (Fig. 25) presents ne cells with approximately rectan- 
gular contour. The walls of these cells are strongly thickened, 
the thickening layer being, however, pierced by nnmeroas simple 
^ pits. If the section hae so grazed a 

cell-wall that it presenta a surface 
view, the pits appear as round poroa 
(m), as can be seen in the upper cell 
of the adjoining figure. From the 
side the pits appear as canals, which 
pass out of the oell-cavity np to the 
primary cell-wall. The pits of ad- 
joining cells are directed towards one 
another ; they are separated by the 
primary wall (p), which we shall hero 
designate the dosing membrane.. The 
inner surface of the thickening layer 
is distinguished by stronger refrac- 
tiveness ; it forms the limitil^ mem- 
brane. If sulphuric acid is allowed 
to act slowly on the preparation, 
from the edge of the cover-glass, the 
thickening layers of the cells are dis- 
solved, while a network of very delicate walls is at first left behind. 
The walls are the so-called middle lamellte, which indicate the 
walls of the cells which were prosent before the thickening began, 
and which also traverse the closing membrane of the pits. By 
continuous action of the sulphuric acid, these middle lamellffi also 
soon disappear. Chlorzinc iodine causes the thickcDing layers to 
swell and the middle lamellte become likewise visible. In con- 
sequence of the swelling, the coloration of the preparation is 
incomplete. 

The cells are closely filled with protoplasm and granular 
materials. These entiro contents take on with iodine a greenish- 
brown coloration. In each cell the nucleus is readily distinguish- 
able with acetic aniline green ; this is, in general, wanting in no 
cell, living or capable of life. 

The thickening layers of the cells in the endosperm of the Date 
(^PhfEnie dactyUfera) have a very siniilar appearance. The cells, 
however, are more elongated, their cavity narrower, the walls 
somewhat thicker. In the seed [" stone "] of the Date these cells 
are radially arranged. Cross and longitudinal sections of it, 
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therefore, provided they correspond with the radii, show the cells 
in longitudinal view, while tangential sections, which cut the 
radii at right angles, show cross-sections of the cells. Chlorzinc 
iodine solution colours the thickening layers very beautifully 
violet. By slower swelling usually numerous lamellsB are brought 
into sight. 

We turn now to the pine wood {_Pinu8, etc., any species, prefer- 
ably P. sylvestris, the Scotch fir], in order to learn to know bordered 
pita. For this purpose we take a piece of wood, either dry, or, 
better still, preserved in alcohol, from a stem as old as possible. 
First we prepare with a sharp pocket-knife the suitable surfaces 
for cutting — one radial, parallel to the long axis of the stem, 
one tangential to the same, and one directed perpendicularly to 
this axis. The concentric yearly rings which are visible with 
the naked eye upon every piece of pine wood will provide us with 
the necessary bases from which to get information as to the direc- 
tions in question. The radial longitudinal section cuts the yearly 
rings perpendicularly. The tangential longtitudinal section is so 
much the more perfect, the more parallel it runs to the yearly 
rings. The cross-section is directed perpendicularly to both longi- 
tudinal sections. In the following preparation of microscopical 
sections, in order that the sections shall be good, and not to damage 
the razor, quite special precautionary rules must be adopted. If 
the razor is hollow-ground, rightly directed sections can be taken 
only from the edges of the piece of wood, i.e., so long as the back 
of the razor does not yet rest upon the cut surface. However, in 
general, only slightly hollowed razors should be used for cutting 
wood, as those greatly hollowed easily " give." It is recommended 
to use razors which are ground flat on one side, i.e., the side which 
will rest upon the cut surface ; but these razors have the disad- 
vantage that they are not easily sharpened. The cut surface must 
always be moistened ; the sections must be as thin as possible. It 
is not necessary to have them of any particular size. A section 
which appears to be too thick should not be cut to the end ; it is 
better to withdraw the razor from the cut in order not to notch the 
edge. The razor must be sharp, otherwise it will tear the cell- 
walls, and separate the inner thickening layers from the outer. 
The wood preserved in alcohol cuts more easily than when dry, 
especially when the former has been laid subsequently in a mixture 
of equal parts glycerine and alcohol. The surface of the cut 
surface prepared by the pocket-knife, as it contains the torn cell- 
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walls, must be removed with the razor. The succeeding sections 
can "be used.* 

A radial longitudinal section, correctly taken through the wood 
of the Pine, appears, with weak magnification, to be constructed 
of longitudinally elongated cells, which overlap one another with 
their tapering ends. Running across these cells we see the cell- 
rows of the medullary rays, with which we shall not at present 
concern ourselves. We focus now with stronger magnification 
upon a part in which we see only the walls of the longitu- 
dinally elongated wood-cells [fibres], and always the broader of 
them, and direct our whole attention to the bordered pits of 
these walls. The bordered pit appears to us in the form of two 

concentric circles 

A ,u i[/ ^ , (^^^- ^^' •^)- "^^^ 

inner small circle, 
or, it may be, the 
innpr ellipse, indi- 
cates the opening 
of the pit into 
the cavity of the 
cell ; the larger outer 
circle, or outer el- 
lipse, the widest 
part of the pit, with 
which it joins on 
to the primary wall 
separating the two 
cells. In fact, this 
pit is only distinguished from the simple pit, as we have seen it in. 
the Date and in Ornithogalum, in that it broadens at its base. The 
pits of the adjoining cells, however, meet here in just the same 
fashion. If the mouth of the pit, as commonly, is an obliquely 
placed ellipse (as in A), by changing the focussing we shall 
find the corresponding mouth [of the other pit] oblique in the 
opposite direction. The two pit-chambers adjoining one another 
are separated from one another by the primary wall, which, before 
the commencement of the secondary thickening, was already pre- 

* It is of some advantage to keep an old razor (sharp, however,) for prepar- 
ing surfaces, as it is keener than a pocket-knife, and will spare the actaal 
section razor. Even then the first section cut with the latter should be 
rejected. [Ed.] 




riQ. 26.— Pin-us sylvegtris. A, a bordered pit in surface 
view. B, a bordered pit in tangential longitudinal section ; 
t, the torus. C, cross-section of an entire trachei'de ; m, 
middle-lamella; m* 
(X 640). 
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sent, and subsequently is only slightly thickened. This delicate 
wall is the closing; membrane. In the middle it is more strongly 
thickened, and forms the so-called torus. With most careful 
observation and suitable focussing we may even be able to see 
this torus. It forms a round, weakly-shining disk, which has 
about twice the diameter of the mouth (compare in A). In 
the most favourable cases, and here especially in preparations of 
dried wood, a radial striation is observable in this torus, and so 
that the delicate part of the closing membrane appears differen- 
tiated into radially dispersing lamellae.* 

A complete insight into the structure of the bordered pit can 
only be obtained with the aid of tangential sections. As the 
bordered pits stand on the radial walls of the wood-cells,^ they 
are seen in cross-section (Fig. 26, B) in correctly taken tangential 
longitudinal sections. We search for these structures in the walls 
separating the wood-cells, stopping first at the dividing walls of 
the broader wood-cells, and not allowing ourselves to be led astray 
by the sectional view of the medullary rays, which are formed 
of a number of smaller cells, standing one over the other. The 
figure of the cut pit is, it is true, clear only in very delicate parts 
of the section. If this condition is fulfilled, the pit appears in the 
form of the two ends of a pair of tongs directed towards one 
another [or like a couple of extremely short screws placed with 
their heads flat together], after the type of the above figure (26, G). 
If once the structure of this large bordered pit is known, we can 
obtain information as to the structure of the smaller ones, which 
lie in the thicker walls of the narrower wood-cells. The difference, 
apart from the smaller size, is, that here on both sides a longer 
canal, corresponding to the thickness of the wall, runs out of the 
broadened pit-chamber. The largest bordered pits are connected 
with the smallest by all intermediate stages. In the interior of 
the pit is seen, in the most favourable cases, the closing mem- 
brane, which in its centre is swollen into a torus (t). In the 
bordered pits of the air-dry wood it is usually pressed to one side 
of the pit-chamber (B). If, on the other hand, fresh wood, or alcohol 
material, is investigated, we shall find the closing membrane in 
the sap-wood [alburnum] stretched across the middle of the pit- 
chamber. In the heart- wood [duramen], on the contrary, the 
relations are just as we have given for the air- dry wood. The 
figare of the bordered pit is clearer after the action of chlorzinc 
iodine, which stains the cell- wall yellow-brown. This coloration 
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is due to tlie strong lignification of tlie walls. Only in occasional 
places is a violet tinge still to be seen there, t.e., where a not yet 
completely lignified inner thickening layer gives this colonr re- 
action. The closing membrane is in general not stained by the 
chlorzinc iodine. After treatment with this reagent we can 
readily convince ourselves that the perfect wood-cells contain 
here neither protoplasmic sac nor nucleus ; they consist only of 
dead cell- walls, and, as they functionally contain only water, and 
in this respect, as well also as in the nature of the thickening 
of their walls, they simulate the tracheae, i.e., vessels, they are 
known as tracheides, more recently as hydroides. 

Not infrequently the pine wood, which we examine, shows in 
longitudinal section a more or less distinct spiral striation mount- 
ing at an angle of about 45°. The mouths of the pits then 
appear elongated in the direction of the striation, and as do the 
^ strisB of the two adjoining side-walls, so also the mouths them- 
selves of adjoining pits cross one another. 

We prepare a cross-section also of the pine wood. This must 
be specially thin. The tracheides thus cut across appear as a 
rule rectangular. They form radial rows. We pause at one 
with the widest lumen (cavity). On its radial walls we see the 
sections of the pits (Fig. 26, G), the figure of which appears in no 
way different from the tangential longitudinal section. Between 
the cells the middle lamellsB proceed as fine separating lines (m). 
Where more than two cells are in contact, the middle lamella is 
broadened into a solid or hollow "seam" (m*). The inner limit of 
the cell-wall is more strongly refractive and forms the limltilig 
membrane (t), which is specially clear in the more strongly 
thickened tracheides with narrower cavities. It is always clearer 
after the action of concentrated sulphuric acid. The thickening 
sheaths swell, and are finally dissolved ; the limiting membrane 
resists longer and stands out sharply. Between the swelling 
thickening layers are seen the primary walls of the cells, of which 
finally only the delicate network of middle lamellae is left behind, 
stained yellowish-brown. These middle lamellee, resisting con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, are catinized [caticularized] . With 
slower swelling in sulphuric acid it can be often determined, and 
especially on the strongly- thickened tracheides, that the thicken- 
ing layer consists of very numerous extremely delicate lameUsB. 
With chlorzinc iodine the cross-section, as previously the longi- 
udinal section, is coloured yellow-brown ; in individual cells, how- 
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ever, part of the thickening lajer impinging directly npon the 
limiting membrane, takes on a violet tone. If we follow the 
treatment with chlorzinc iodine with dilute snlphnric acid (two 
parts acid, one part water), under the influence of this latter a 
blue coloration of the entire thickening layer is possible. If 
delicate sections are treated with concentrated chromic acid, an 
opposite action to that of sulphuric acid results. The middle 
lamellaa are dissolved, and the individual cells, therefore, aie 
separated from one another. The thickening layer of the cells 
undergoes a not inconsiderable swelling ; the limiting membrane 
at the commencement of the action stands out sharply, but soon 
becomes unrecognisable. 

In order further to learn the characteristic reactions for 
Lignin, .we will make use of phloroglucin and of sulphate of ani- 
line.® We dissolve a trace of phloroglucin in alcohol, and lay 
some sections of wood in this solution. After this we place it in 
a drop of water on the object-slide, and allow, from under the 
edge of the cover-glass, hydrochloric acid to act upon it. The 
walls of the cells quickly take on a beautiful violet-red coloration. 
Other sections jve place in a watery solution of aniline sulphate, 
where they at once become bright yellow ; this colour is still more 
heightened by the addition of dilute sulphuric acid. In place of 
the phloroglucin we can use an extract, prepared with water or 
spirits of wine, from the wood of the Cherry, with almost the 
same result.* If fresh sections of the stem of the Pine, passing 
from cortex to pith, are treated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, a yellow coloration of the wood is at once brought about, 
which, however, gradually shades off, inwardly and outwardly re- 
spectively, into a violet coloration.^o This also is the phloroglucin 
reaction, and indeed proceeds from the phloroglucin which comes 
from the contents of the cortical cells and pith cells respectively. 
Even the medullary rays of the young wood contain a little 
phloroglucin, so that the violet coloration also spreads from each 
of these. 

In the future, we shall make use of the different relations of 
lignified and unlignifled cell-walls towards certain colour-bodies 
as an assistance in our investigations. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 

1 Compare Sachs, most recently in Jahrb. fur toisi. Bot. Bd. III. p. 187. 
^ Barfoed de organUke Stoffen qualitative analyie. Ejobenhavn. 1878, 
pp. 210, 217, 223. Notes. 

^ Compare H. Molisch, Ber, der deutsch. hotan. Geiellsch, I. Jahrg. p. 150. 

* Sachs, Bot. Ztg. 1864, p. 77 ; Hansen, Arb. d. Bot. Inst, in WUrzburg. 
Bd. III. p. 108 ; Meyer, Bot. Ztg. 1883, Col. 334 ; W. Gardiner, Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. Vol. IV., Pt. VI. p. 387. 

^ Sanio, Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot. Bd. IX. p. 50. Strasburger, Zellhautet p. 38. 
Bussow, Bot. Centralbl.t 1883. Bd. XIII., Nos. 1-5. The other literature is 
there quoted. 

* Compare Bussow, Bot. Centralhl., 1883. Bd. XIII., Nos. 1-5. 

7 Bordered pits placed on the tangential walls occur rarely in the Pine, but 
on the contrary are quite regularly met with in the autumn wood of the other 
AbietinesB. 

^ Both introduced by Wiesner (compare Stzbr. der math. nat. Klas. der Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Wien. Bd. LXXVII. 1. Abth., and before that in other places). 

' Von Hohnel, Stzber. der math. nat. Kl. der Wiener Akad. d, Wiss. Bd. 
LXXVI. p. 685. 

*o The same, page 676. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EPIDERMIS, STOMATA, WATER STOMATA. 

Material Wanted. 

Leaves of Iris fiorentma. Fresh. 

Leaves of Tradescantia virginica. Fresh. 

Leaves of Aloe (e.g. A. nigricans) or Agave. Fresh. 

Leaves of Aneitnia (e.g. A. fraxinifolia). Fresh. 

Leaves of Nerium oleander. Fresh. 

Leaves of Tropoeolum majus (Indian cress, or so-called " Nasturtium '*). 

Take a surface section of the outer side (morphologically the under 
side) of the " equitant " leaves of Iris florentina. The section must 
be so thin that it only grazes the tissue underlying the epidermis, 
and should be observed in water with the outer side turned up- 
wards. It will be at once seen that the Epidermis is composed of 
elongated cells which run parallel to the long axis of the leaf. 
The cells are ended by cross partition walls ; they are connected 
together without any intercellular spaces (other than the stomata), 
contain colourless cell -sap, a nucleus, and a very reduced proto- 
plasmic sac. On its external side the epidermis is covered by an 
exceedingly fine-grained layer of wax. In a line with the cells of 
the epidermis lie the elliptic Stomata, which, however, are only 
indistinctly visible because the four cells of the epidermis which 
surround each spread over the Guard-cellfl of the stoma, par- 
tially, covering them. Hence there remains only an elliptically 
elongated pit (/) which leads to the stoma (Fig. 27, A), This 
pit usually appears black, because filled with air. In order to see 
the guard-cells well, now turn the section over. It can then be 
easily proved that the stoma is formed by two half -moon-shaped 
guard-cells. In distinction from the neighbouring epidermal cells 
these cells contain chlorophyll ' bodies. The nuclei are wont to 
show as clear spots about the mid-length of the cells. Between 
the two guard-cells is a spindle-shaped cleft (s), about half the 
length of these cells. Since the long axis of the stomata corre- 
sponds with the long axis of the leaf, it is easy to obtain correct 
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cross sections of the stomata. Tlie section is taken at right angles 
to the long axis of the leaf. For this purpose a narrow strip, 
about |-inch broad, should be cut out of the leaf in the direction 
of its length with a pair of scissors ; this strip can be supported 
between two pieces of the pith of the elder or of the sunflower.* 
The elder or sunflower pith necessary for this purpose is obtained 
from dried pieces of the stems of those plants by stripping off the 
cortex and woody bundles. A piece of pith about an inch long is 
cut in two lengthwise with a sharp razor. The flat strip of tissue 





Fi6. 27.— Epidermis of the under side of the leaf of Iric fiorwitina. A, surface view ; B, 
in croBB-section. /, Btomatic pit ; s, cleft, or stoma; o, cnticle; a, air-chamber (x 840). 

which has to be cut is now laid between the two halves of the 
pith, so that the end of the strip reaches to the end surface of the 
piece of pith. Thin cross sections are then taken through pith and 
object at the same time, and the sections are lifted with a camel 
hair brush from the blade of the razor on to the object-slide. 
While cutting, the two pieces of pith can either be held together 
simply with the fingers, or the two halves can be fastened together 
by tying round with a piece of thread. In cutting, the pith is so 

* Or, several snch strips can be packed together withont other support than 
they give to each other. [Ed.] 
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held that the razor lights on the broad side and not on the thin 
end (edge) of the object ; in this way many equal sections can be 
taken. For delicate objects the softer sunflower pith is preferable 
to the somewhat harder elder pith; for more resistant objects, 
like that in question, elder pith is better used; for still more 
resistant objects, not pith, but fine cork, as used for bottles.* The 
preparation of sufficiently thin sections need in this instance 
present no real difficulty ; under any circumstances such difficulty 
can be overcome by the use of a Microtome, A hand microtome 
of the simplest construction, such as Zeiss (of Jena) offers in his 
Catalogue for 1883, as No. 140, at 18s., would suffice. This has a 
round cutting plate, ground smooth, of about three inches in 
diameter, which is fastened to a cylindrical tube, likewise serving. 
as a handle. Inside this tube is placed a second, movable upwards 
and downwards by means of a screw. The extent of the move- 
ment can be read off upon a divided disk. The pieces of pith, 
between which the object is, are placed between two pieces of 
cork, hollowed out to receive them, and these are firmly fixed in 
the inner tube of the microtome. The pieces of pith project 
somewhat beyond the pieces of cork, and reach as high as the 
upper cutting plate. The sections can be taken either with an 
ordiiiary razor, or with one ground flat on one side ; [and while 
one hand holds the microtome] the razor is moved with the free 
hand over the cutting plate. [In the case of the razor with one side 
ground flat, this side should be applied to the cutting plate. Sec- 
tions are best cut by pushing the razor away from the operator.] 

* A few more practical hints on the snbject of section-cntting by hand may 
be of use to beginners. The razor for most purposes should be what is called 
" hollow-ground/* and of tolerably good quality, and should he kept sharp. The 
object to be cut should be held pretty firmly between the thumb and index- 
linger of the left band, the index-finger being held as nearly as possible hori- 
lontally, and slightly bent, the thumb likewise very slightly bent, and with the 
joint depressed below the level of the finger, in order to secure its safety should 
the razor sHp. In holding the object to be cut, the side of the tip of the index- 
finger should be rather higher than that of the tip of the thumb. The razor 
being then grasped firmly but not stiffly, the blade held quite flat and hori- 
lontal, the edge towards the body ; the index-finger of the left hand will serve 
as a table, on which the blade will lie and thus be greatly steadied. The section 
■honld be cut by a single forward and lateral movement of the blade. With all 
objects which will bear it*, the razor-blade may float with alcohol on its upper 
side, and the object should be similarly wetted ; otherwise the object, as here, 
may be kept moist with water. For this purpose two " wash-bottles '* are a 
aaving of time — one for distilled water, the other for alcohol. [Ed.] 
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After cntting eacli section, the object should be somewhat raised 
by turning the screw. Microtomes of complex construction, such 
as are necessary to zoologists, are superfluous for botanists. 

In this way a considerable number of sections are prepared for 
further use, and they can be laid in the meantime [by means of a 
camel-hair pencil] in a watch-glass filled with water. Place some 
of the sections in water for observation under the microscope, and 
they will show, in favourable places, median cuts through the 
stomata, as shown in Fig. 27, B. As such a cross section will 
show, the epidermal cells of Iris florentina are more strongly 
thickened on their outer than on their inner side. The inner walls, 
however, are also pretty thick, while the radial walls are only 
slightly thickened. This structure is connected with the function 
of the Epidermis, which not only has to serve as an outer pro- 
tecting sheath, but also has to functionate as a water-reservoir.^ 
The thin radial walls easily allow a change in the capacity of the 
cells, which, by means of a bellows-like play, diminish in height 
through loss of water, and enlarge again with increase of water. 
The guard-cells lie recessed between the epidermal cells ; the 
manner in which the latter overlap the guard- cells can be at once 
seen. The pit leads down to the guard-cells. These latter show 
a cross-section quite peculiar to them. On the upper and under 
side they are strongly thickened. These thickened places are 
contiguous 'on that side on which is the stomatic cleft. Above 
each of these places is found a peculiar beak- like projection. On 
the opposite side, turned towards the interior of the epidermal 
cells, the guard-cells are comparatively thin- walled. This method 
of thickening of the wall is connected with the mechanism of the 
movement of the guard-cells, which would more strongly curve, 
and thus widen the cleft, when their turgidity increases, but 
which would straighten themselves, and thus diminish the 
cleft, when their turgidity decreases. It is clear, indeed, that 
with increasing turgidity the guard-cells must become more 
convex on the side of less resistance, more concave on the 
side of greater resistance; just as an indiarubber ball, with a 
wall thicker on one side, must, by the forcing in of water or air 
under high pressure, become concave on the side of stronger re- 
sistance. The thin place on the side of the cleft, where the two 
thickened parts join together, facilitates the flattening of the cells 
on this side during curvature. In order that the movement of the 
guard-cells may not be prejudiced, we see the outer epidermal 
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wall join on to these guard-cells with suddenly diminishing rim ; 
the guard- cells are here fastened as with hinges, — the epidermal 
or stomatic joints, or articulations. Under the stoma is found 
the air-chamber (a), a large intercellular space, under natural 
conditions filled with air, surrounded by chlorophyll-containing 
cells, and connected with the intercellular spaces which are found 
between them. A cross-section laid in chlorzinc iodine shows us 
that the walls of the epidermal cells stain in their entire extent, 
with the exception of a thin outer layer, somewhat corrugated, the 
so-called Cuticle (c) which becomes yellowish-brown. This cuticle 
swells out at the stoma into the beak-like projection which we 
have already mentioned, which appears coloured yellow-brown 
by the chlorzinc iodine, and is therefore cuticularized. As an 
extremely delicate membrane, the cuticle is continued through the 
stomatic cleft, over the guard-cells, to the commencement of the 
chlorophyll-containing parenchyma. For the rest, the guard-cells 
are also violet over their whole extent [and are therefore of 
cellulose]. By the use of concentrated salphuric acid the whole 
section is dissolved, the cuticle alone remaining behind, together 
with the cuticularized projections of the stoma. 

An exceedingly favourable object for the study of the stomatic 
apparatus is found in Tradescantia virginicd. The epidermis on 
both sides of the leaf consists of polygonal cells, mostly elongated 
in the direction of the long axis of the leaf ; with these alternate 
narrow stripes of longer and narrower cells. These stripes are 
visible with the naked eye, especially on the under surface of the 
leaf, and appear green in colour, while the stripes of broader cells 
show grey. The lateral walls of the epidermal cells are pitted ; 
the outer surface is faintly striate. The number of stomata is 
markedly greater on the under side of the leaf; therefore we 
choose this side for investigation. The stomata are always sur- 
rounded by four epidermal cells (Fig. 28, A) . The guard-cells lie 
on the same level with the epidermal cells ; the cleft which they 
have between them is comparatively large ; they contain chloro- 
phyll-grains, between which the nucleus is usually visible. In 
the epidermal cells also the nuclei are sharply conspicuous, and 
appear surrounded by colourless leucoplasts (Fig. 28,-4, Z) ; the 
cell-sap of the epidermal cells is here and there rose-coloured. The 
long axis of the stomata corresponds with the long axis of the 
leaf, so that here also it is easy to obtain correct cross-sections. 
The stomata present then the appearance shown in Fig. 28, B, 

p 
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The stomatic side of the gnard-cells here also appears to be 
thickened, while the side turned towards the interior of the 
epidermal cells is thinner. Besides this, it happens that both 
of the epidermal cells bounding the gnard-cells are flatter than 
the epidermal cells lying beyond, and are also less thickened 
on their outer sides. They appertain, therefore, to the stomatic 
apparatus as ^'accessory cells"; they form the hinge or joint 
which in Iris florentina is formed merely by the thin part of the 
membrane at the insertion of the guard-cells. The leucoplasts 
(Z), which surround the nucleus in the epidermal cells, offer here 
a very favourable object for observation. It is interesting that 
these leucoplasts, in spite of being in a position so strongly 
exposed to the light, remain small and colourless, and do not 
develop into chlorophyll-grains. The epidermis has here another 
purpose, and has not to functionate as an apparatus for assimi- 
lation. 




Fig. 28.— Epidermis of the under side of the leaf of Tradesoantia virginica. A, seen from 
above ; B,m cross-section through the leaf ; I, leucoplasts (x 240). 

The so commonly cultivated Tradescantia zehrina has a stomatic 
apparatus composed in the same way. Stomata are present only 
on the under side of the leaf. The cross- section is very instructive, 
though not easy to obtain thin ; thicker sections serve for general 
information. The epidermal cells on both sides of the leaf are 
alike distinguished, as cross-sections show, by their considerable 
size. Those on the upper side especially are so deep that they 
alone form half the thickness of the leaf. Many of these epidermal 
cells are seen to be divided by cross-walls. On both sides of the 
leaf the epidermal cells contain little besides watery cell-sap, that 
on the under side, moreover, mostly appears coloured red. The 
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leaves of Tradescantia present, therefore, in their epidermis, a 
specially efficacious water-reservoir. The accessory cells of the 
stomata, almost always four in number, are, as the cross-section 
shows, quite thin, so that a great air-chamber, of the depth of the 
surrounding epidermal cells, is formed under the stomatic appara- 
tua. In thicker parts also of a surface section, taken from the 
under side of the leaf, the form of the air-chamber can be traced 
out by deeper focussing, so long as the chamber is not opened by 
the razor, and rmoaains filled with air. The leucoplasts around the 
nucleus of the epidermal cells are again clearly visible. 

The species of Aloe and Agave possess epidermal cells thickened 
very strongly on their outer sides, and stomata correspondingly 
deeply sunk in the epidermis. Because it is specially instructive, 
and not difficult to prepare, we select for observation Aloe nigricans, 
a greenhouse plant with ligulate leaves arranged in two series 
(ranks). Other species of Ahe can, if need be, serve as substi- 
tutes for this. In surface sections, the epidermis of upper as well 
as under side appears formed of regular polygonal cells, mostly 
hexagonal. The cavity (or lumen) of each of these cells is reduced 
to a relatively small, rounded space. This spacf appears dark, 
because the razor opened the cells from below, and the cavities 
filled with air. The stomata are found on both sides of the leaf ; 
deep pits lead up to them. These pits are always bounded by 
four cells, and have a rectangular contour ; a somewhat project- 
ing rim surrounds the pit. If you wish to see the guard-cells, it 
suffices to lay the section on the glass slide with the inner side 
upwards. The guard-cells are comparatively broad and short; 
amongst their contents are noticeable strongly refractive spherical 
oil-globules, ka the epidermis is very hard, the cross-section is 
best taken between two pieces of bottle cork. The whole thick- 
ness of the leaf need not be taken, but rather a piece of the tissue, 
about -sV^^ inch thick, is cut off from one surface of the leaf. As 
the stomata run parallel to the long axis of the leaf, we arrange 
the piece of leaf so that it shall be cut at right angles to this axis. 
We cut the sections from the inner towards the outer, i.e., from the 
soft towards the harder part of the tissue. The strong thickening 
of the epidermal cells is observable immediately in these sections 
(see Fig. 29) ; this thickening affects only the outer half of the 
cell ; corresponding to it, the cavity of the cell tapers in an out- 
ward direction. The thickened parts of the cell-wall are white, 
strongly refractive, and are covered externally by a cuticle more 



strongly refractive still, but not shai'ply delimited. The lateral 
boundaries of the cells are only indicated by delicate lines in the 
thickened mass, and onfcwardly by a slight ridge. The interior of 
the strongly refractive thickening sheath ie clothed by a compara- 
tively slight, weakly refractive layer (i). This BnrronndB, there- 
fore, first the keel-shaped lessening part of the cell-cavity ; while 
gradually thinning off, it ends in the side walls simnltaneonsly 
with the refractive tliickening layer. This thickened part of the 
epidermis, viewed in the aggregate in the section, appears like a 
curtain cut into regular teeth. At the places where the hollows 
leading up to the atomata are found, is first to be noticed the 
projection which encloses the hollow as with a rim ; next, that the 
tooth, formed by 
the thickening 
layers, is here 
halved unilater- 
ally, and haa also 
only half its 
Dsaal depth. The 
guard-cells show, 
both above and 
below, on the 
stomatic side, 
projecting ridges, 
which in cross- 
section appear 
beak-like. Above 
the gnard-cells are found the thin parts of the wall which serve as 
epidermal joints. The air-chamber is narrow and deep. Commonly 
a parallel, more or less oblique, striation will be observed on the 
thickened walls of the epidermal cells; it is caused by the 
razor in cutting, and recurs in the same way not infrequently 
on hard elastic objects. A section treated with chlorzinc iodine, 
shows the highly-refractive thickening layer coloured yellow- 
brown i it is, therefore, cnticularized. The inner covering to 
this layer (i) is, on the other hand, coloured violet, as likewise 
is the i-est of the tissue of the leaf. The yellow-brown coloration 
passes over the " hinge " on to the projections which are on the 
guard-cells above and below. Elsewhere the gnard-cells are 
coloured violet. On treatment with cobcentrated sulphuric acid, 
the whole of the part which colours yellow-brown with chlorzinc 




iodine remains at first behind ; after some hours' action this also 
is diseolved, and then the delicate cuticle, and the fine middle 
lamelhe found between the epidermal cells alone still persist. The 
cuticle is continued over the guard-cells to the junction with the 
chlorophyll-containing inner cells. The cuticnlar layers and the 
cuticle take a, brown colour in the sulphuric acid. The oil present 
in the guard-cells " balls " together, immediately on the entrance 
of the acid, into a highly refractiTe spherule, which disappears 
after some time. 

Many modifications occur in the arrangement of the stomata 
io the epidermis. A very remarkable instance is that where the 
Btomatic apparatus is surrounded by a single annular epidermal 
cell. This can be observed in Aneimia fraxinifolia, a fern which 
is to be found in every botanical garden. The 
cells of the epidermis have a strop gly undulat- 
ing [" sinuous "] outline (Fig, 30), and, by this 
mutual dovetailing, so common a thing in epi- 
dermal cells, gain in firmness and solidity. 
Like all other terns, Aneimia contains ohloro- 
phyll-gr^ns richly in its epidermal cells. Here, 
tbflrefore, snch a division of labour as exists in 
most Phanerogams is not carried out, and the 
epidermis forms part of the assimilating tissues. 
The stoma is set in the surrounding epidermal /™«»i/oiw. stoma, 
cell as in a frame. Cross sections (at right epja^J^^ can'- «" 
angles to the lateral veins) show us that they nuclane ot the epi- 
project somewhat above the surface of the epi- """ ™ '' 

dermis. This extreme case is connected by intermediate forms, 
with other less remarkable ones, into which we shall not further 
enter. We need only to imagine the stomatic apparatus removed 
to the side wall of the surrounding epidermal cell, to do away 
with the unusual character of their insertion. 

Nwiti/m oleander shows a peculiar condition. Neither on the 
upper nor the under surface of the leaf can stomata at first be 
seen. On both sides we find a comparatively small-celled epider- 
mis, which, especially on the under side, is covered with nnicellnlar 
haLrs, their walls thickened almost to the disappearance of the 
cavity. On the under side of the leaf, however, there appear 
also larger or smaller depressions, filled with air, and garnished 
at their edges with short hairs, resembling those just mentioned, 
bat with less thickened walls. These hairs, coming together, 
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close up the aperture towards the exterior. A second surface 
sectiott from the under surface of the leaf, taken from the same 
place, whence a. previous one has already removed the epidermis, 
permits to ns here and there a view of the bottom of the hollows. 
For this purpose it is, above all, necessary that the air ehould be 
previously removed from the hollows, either under the air-pump, 
or through soaking the section in alcohol. It is then shown that 
from the walls of the depression, project small conical elevations, 
whose apex is formed by a stoma. The side walls of the small 
cones consist of epidermal cells, which allow between them an 
air-chamber extending to the stoma. Between the cones bearing 
the stomata, the similar hairs to those which we have seen on 
the edges spring from the walls of the cavities. 

We will now turn our attentiou to a specially favourable objeot 
for observing Water-Pore* or Water-Stomata. These show the 
same structure as the air. 
stomata, but are larger, 
the cleft, as well as the ad- 
joining intercellular space 
(air-chamber) is, at least 
partially,filled with water. 
The guard-cells of these 
stomata may be from the 
first immovable, quickly 
perish, and then at all 
events lose their mova- 
bility. The most favour- 
able object for the study 
of these water- pores is 
TTOpteolum Tnajvt [the In- 
dian cress or so-called 
"Nasturtium"]. The 
water-stomata are found 
in the upper side of the leaf, and always over the ends of the prin- 
cipal veins (or ribs). Here the edge of the leaf usually shows 
a small depression. A pretty clear view of the water-stomata 
can be had if a suitable piece of a leaf throughout its whole 
thic*kness is brought into the field of the microscope, under water, 
and covered over with a cover-glass. The details are indeed only 
observable on surface sections taken from the proper part of the 
edge of the leaf. A water-stoma then presents the appearance 
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in Fig. 31. The contents of the guard-cells were in this case 
already reduced to a minimum. Several water-stomata are always 
found at a short distance from one another. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 

* Strasbnrger, Jahrh. fUr mas. BoU V. p. 297 ; de Bary, VergL Anat pp. 32 et 
seq. ; 70 et seq. (See trans, by Bower Ss Soott, pp. 29, et seq. ; 66 et seq.) 
Sohwendener, MomUsber^ d, kgU Akad, d. Wise, in Berlin^ 1881, p. 833. For the 
remaining literature, see the two first-named authorities. 

^ Westermaier, Jdhrh, fUr wiss, Bot. XIV. p. 43. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE EPIDERMIS (CONT.); HAIRS. MUCILAGE AKD WAX. 

Material Wanted. 

Young branches of Wallflower (Gheiranthua Cheiri), Fresh. 

Leaves of Ten-week Stock (Matthiola annua). Fresh. 

Flowers of Pansy {Viola tricolor). Fresh. 

Flowers of Mullein (Verhascum nigrum). Fresh. 

Leaves of Verhaacum thapsiforme. Fresh. 

Leaves of Shepherdia canadensis^ or of Eleagnus angustifolius. Fresh. 

Young stems of Rosa semperflorens, or other rose. Fresh. 

Young stems of the stinging nettle {Urtica dioica). Fresh. 

Leaf-stalks of the Primula, P. sinensis. Fresh. 

Young stems of Bumex patientia. Fresh. 

Leaves of Sundew {Drosera rotundifolia). Fresh. 

Winter buds of ^sculus Hippocastanum, 

Leaves of Echeveria secumda-glauca, or other like kind. Fresh. 

Piece of cortex of node of sugar-cane {8accha/rum offldna/rum). Fresh. 

We are already acquainted with the root-hairs of Hydrockaris 
morsus-rancB, and as with root-hairs it is always a case of 8im.ilar 
unicellular sacs, we can abstain from, further investigation of 
them. We have also seen the epidermal cells of numerous petals 
elongated into conical papillad (Tropceolum, Rosa), and also the 
staminal hairs of Tradescantia, threads formed of barrel-shaped, 
swollen cells (Fig. 15) ; lastly also the hairs of Gucurhita^ passing 
over from a multicellular base into a simple pointed thread. Plant 
hairs are therefore known to us from many points of view ; it is, 
however, worth while to extend our special knowledge of them. 

On the leaves and stems of Cruciferad we find very many forms 
of much- branched uniceUiilar hairs. On the stems and leaves of 
the Wall-flower, or (jiMj-^OYfev {GTieiranthus Gheiri),we see spindle- 
formed structures (Fig. 32, J.), with narrow cavities obliterated 
towards the two ends. These unicellular spindles are covered on 
their outer surface with protuberances, always fewer large ones 
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s small ones between. As the Bpindles are aJl di- 
rected parallel to the long aiis of the leaf, it is comparatively easy 
to obtain a good croas-section throngh them. It is indeed desir- 
able to hit upon the hair at its point of insertion in the centre of 
its length, and numerous sections mnst therefore be taken in 
order to increase the chance of sncoesa. Then we see (Fig. 32, B) 
that the place of insertion of the hair lies somewhat depressed, 
and that the epidermal cell which broadens oat outwardly into the 
body of the hair is smaller than its neighbours, that at the base 
it is somewhat swollen, 
rounded, and reaches more 
deeply into the surround- 
ing tissoe. It forma the 
" foot " of the hair. Lon- 
gitudinal sections through 
the leaf show that the 
foot is not broader in the 
long direction of the hair 
than in the cross direction. 
We can i-eadily satisfy 
onraelvee that the cavity 
of the foot passes without 
intermption into the cav- 
ity of the body of the hair. 
We can obtain a still 
more complete fignre of 
the form of the foot if we 
lay a thin surface-section 
with the under side np- 
wards. The foot is circnlar 
in cross-section. It can 
now be seen, also, that 
the chlorophyll-containing 
cells of the tissue of the """"""■'"""v- ~'- 
leaf adjoin radially, and without intermption, the somewhat 
broadened part of the foot projecting below the epidermis. 

The hairs of the ten-weet stock, Matthiola annua (Fig. 32, C), 
are repeatedly branched in one plane. Theae haire, especially on 
the nnder sorfacB of the leaf, are set so closely together that their 
branches interlace. The cavity of the hair, in consequence of the 
strong thickening of the walls, is well-nigh obliterated. Knobs 




Fio. 32, A and B.— Prem tbe nnasr Bide of the 
lear of OMimntliiu Chtiri. A, the bair seea £rom 
above (> 90). B, in cmBB-section (x MO). C, Rnm 
the under stde of the leal of UaUhMa onnua; hnir 
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are scarcely at all developed od the anrface. The view of the 
epidermiB from the inner side (by means of surface Bections placed 
upside down) is very instrnctive, for it shows » tolerably marked 
swelling of the globular toot of the hair, and aronqd it an exceed- 
ingly beantifol radial arrangement of the chlorophyll-contaiuing 
cells. 

In the groove of the lower spnr-like elongated petals of the 
pansy (^Viola tricolor) are very pecnliar long nnicellular hairs (Fig. 
33). They can be seen very well if a 
crosB-sectioa of the lower petal is taken 
near the place where the tubnlar spur 
opens out into the furrow or groove. 
Each of the epidermal cells concerned 
grows out, almost in its entire width, into 
a hair. This is covered with irregular 
knotted swellings. The membrane of the 
hair shows slight longitudinal ridges. 
The cell-sap is colourless, hut yellow 
pigment -bodies (chromatophorea) are 
often present in the protoplasmic sao. 

The staminal filaments in the flowers of 
the common Mullein ( VerboKum nigrvfrn) 
are covered with unicellular violet hains. 
In order to examine them the anther 
shonld be removed from the filament, and 
this latter pulled to pieces with needles ■ 
in a drop of water on an object-slide. 
The hairs are very long, swollen out at 
the end into the form of a club, and mtfa 
violet oell-sap. The surface of the hair 
is covered with elongated protuberances 
I or less regular spirals. 
Branched mtllticellnlaT hails are to be found in the same plant 
on the under side and edges of the corolla. Seen from above, these 
hairs have a certain likeness to those of Mattkiola, but all of the 
branches here arise from a common central point, and each branch 
IB in itflelf a closed cell. Moreover, the branches do not spread 
out in the same plane, bnt arise at indeflnite angles. Their walls 
are quite as strongly thickened as in Matthiola; outer protu- 
berances are wanting. The hairs on the edges are seen in side 
view. The body of the hair is cut off by a partition wall from 




Fie. Sa.— Hair bomtbetu 
row otlhe lowsr petal ot Fio 
Irieolortx S40). 

which ascend in m< 
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the epidermal cell which bears it. It consists of a stalk or pedicel, 
almost always anicellslar, and apon this the branches are monnted. 
Slight modifications of these conditions occnr, which need no fur- 
ther explanation. Besides these branched haira, the edge of the 
corolla also bears small glandular hairs. These have a two to 
three celled stalk, and a flattened head, which is covered here and 
there at the apex by a strongly refractive substance. These last 
we shall not, however, study here, but in another more favourable 
object. 

It is only necessary to imagine the mnlfcicellnlar branched hairs 
of the mullein placed one npoo another several times in order to 
nnderstand the hairs which form the felt on the leaves of Yerhas- 
eum thapgiforms. These hairs are sometimes as many as five 
stages high, each stf^e is separated from its predecessor by a nni- 
oellnlar joint, which continues the main axis of the hair. The 
cells of the hair are for the most part filled with air. They are 
best shown by cross -sections through the midrib of the leaf. 




To the same category as the branched hairs of the petals of Ver- 
bofcum belong the Bcales of Shepherdia canaden»i». On the under 
Bide of the leaf, even distinguishable with a hand-lens, we find 
more or less loosely-formed white, and more or leas closely- formed 
brown (Fig. 34, ji) stars. On the upper side of the leaf only white 
staiB are to be found, and they always in small number. The cells 
of these looser white stare contain, as microscopical examination 
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shows, only air ; they arise from a common central point, but are 
separated from one another laterally. On the upper side of the 
leaf they do not lie in one plane, but rather radiate stellately in 
all directions. The cells 6i the brown stars are connected together 
almost to their ends, and provided with living contents ; the 
nnclei in their interior can be seen without difficulty. A cross- 
section through the leaf, where it cuts a brown star centrally, 
shows that its stalk (Fig. 34, B) is multicellular, and that not only 
the epidermis but also the cell-layer next following passes over 
into it. The stalk bears aloft the stellate unilamellar bat multi- 
cellular expansion. 

Should Shepherdia canadensis not be at our disposal, Elea^gnus 
anguLstifoUics can to a certain extent replace it. Here, on the 
under side of the leaf, only the white air-containing scales are 
present. The disk consists of cells either laterally isolated or also 
grown together almost to the margin. 

Now take a horizontal section through the stem of a rose, say 
Bosa semperflorens of the gardens, at the place where one of the 
prickles arises. Try to halve the prickle as nearly as possible in 
the middle, and then to take a thin section. This last is, indeed, 
not so easy as it seems. In cutting, do not neglect to moisten the 
cut surface with water. In a successful section it can be seen that 
the epidermis of the stem is continued over the prickle. The cells 
of the epidermis are at the same time more strongly thickened 
and more elongated. Inside the epidermis there pass into the 
prickle pretty strongly thickened narrow-cavitied cells, and, fur- 
ther in, similar but broader ones. These last fill up the whole 
central part of the prickle. All these cells are finely pitted. The 
epidermis of the stem is separated from the chlorophyll-containing 
inner tissue by a strong layer of considerably thickened elongated 
cells joining on to one another with oblique end- walls, and con- 
taining no chlorophyll. These cells without chlorophyll are 
similar elements to those which form the inner tissue of the 
prickle. The elements of the tissue of the prickle, are, however, 
separated from the chlorophyll-containing tissue of the stem by a 
layer of flat-celled tissue. This strip of tissue arises by division 
from the undermost layer of the tissue of the prickle ; it follows 
only for a short space the chlorophyll- containing tissue of the 
stem, and then turns towards the epidermis, in order to bound the 
base of the prickle laterally also towards the chlorophyll-less 
tissue of the stem. This is a cork-layer, next to the outer surface 
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of which, by the interposition of a layer of separation (absciss- 
lajer) the fall of the prickles will result in the older parts of the 
stem. Before this, it is possible to break off the pi*ickle pretty 
smoothly from the stem, along the inner side of the cork-layer. 

If we select a prickle from the leaf-stalk for investigation, its 
stractnre is fonnd to be in no way different from that on the stem, 
excepting that at its base the cork-layer is wanting. [Since the 
leaf as a whole will fall, separate provision for the fall of the 
prickles is unnecessary.] 

By careful examination of the cortical tissue adjoining the 
prickles of the rose, the presence of crystals in the cells can be 
made out. As they are not dissolved in acetic acid, nor in potash, 
but on the other hand are dissolved in hydrochloric acid without 
evolution of gas, they are crystals of oxalate of lime. They have 
here the form either of monoclinic prisms or of cluster-crystals. 
These last consist of a great number of crystals which are 
deposited on an original crystal. The cluster-crystals are specially 
distinguished by their size and stellate form. 

In order to get the stiiiging hairs of the common stinging 
nettle (JJrtica dioica) uninjured, we must take them from the 
younger parts of the plant. They are found best on the veins, or 
ribs, of young actively growing leaves. The hair, which is visible 
with the naked eye, should be cut off below its point of insertion 
with the razor, and examined in water. If the hair is already 
dead, air will be found in its interior, and its apex is then no 
longer intact. An uninjured hair presents the appearance repre- 
sented in Fig. 35. The hair is unicellular, sharply conical, 
swelling at its apex into a small knob. At the base the hair 
broadens out, and the bulb thus- formed is sunk in a cup which 
is developed from the tissue of the .leaf. As its developmental 
history shows, this hair springs from a single epidermal cell, lying 
at the same level with its neighbours ; afterwards the strongly- 
swelling foot of the hair is lifted up on a column of tissue, which 
is covered by the epidermis, and is formed internally of hypo- 
dermal (sub-epidermal) tissue. In the hair itself is to be seen 
streaming of the protoplasm. The nucleus is usually to be seen 
inside the bulb, suspended by protoplasmic threads. The cuticle 
shows oblique striation, which ascends in the same direction in all 
the hairs. The wall of the hairs is siliceous, as can be readily 
proved by heating it red-hot on a mica plate. As already noted, 
hairs are often found with their points broken off. In case of 
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careless contact, the hair, by means of this point, enters the skin, 
and as it is very brittle, breaks off, -whereon the strongly acid sap 
enters the wound and causes slight inflammation. On the same 
piece of the epidermis, near to the stinging hairs, are also small 
unicellular bristles (cf . Fig. 35) ; these last are distinguished by 
the strong thickening of their walls, and their fine tapering points. 

We can find the same kind of bristle on 
the edge of the leaf. For this purpose it 
suffices to place a piece of the leaf in 
water under a cover-glass. In old leaves 
the bristles can be thickened almost to 
the obliteration of their cavity ; their sur- 
face is covered with small protuberances. 
We have already met with glandular 
hairs on the edge of the petals of Ver- 
hascum nigrum ; they can be studied under 
more favourable conditions in Frimida 
sinensis. For this purpose cross-sections 
are taken through a leaf -stalk. The body 
of the hair is divided from the epidermoid 
foot-cell by a cross wall situated out be- 
yond the epidermis, and forms a cell row, 
which consists of usually two (sometimes 
more), longer, and at the same time 
broader, and one (rarely two), narrower 
and also shorter cells. This last cell 
bears the globular head. Upon this, how- 
ever, is formed a more or less strongly- 
developed cap of highly refractive resin- 
ous yellowish substance. The secretion 
takes place between the cuticle and the 
wall of the cell. The cuticle is raised, 
distended, and finally ruptured, where- 
upon the secretion overflows the upper 
part of the hair. The addition of alcohol 
removes the secretion, and then the raised cuticle can be clearly 
seen lying in folds. The cells of the hair show a beautiful network 
of protoplasm with suspended nucleus, in which lies a large nu- 
cleolus. Small chlorophyll-bodies are embedded in the peripheral 
protoplasm. Very beautiful for observation are the glandular hairs 
(^coUeters) upon the membranous sheathing stipules (oclires) of 




Fi&. 35.— Stinging hair of 
TJrtica dioica, together with a 
fragment of the epidermis, on 
which is a small bristle ( x 60) . 
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tfae leaf of Ewmece patieniia, one of the docks not found in 
Britain. The masses of secretion given off from the glands are 
here so considerable, that in damp weather the a.pes of the stem 
and the yonng leaves are fonnd entii^lj covered with slime. The 
membranous oohrete can be observed directly, and for that piirpose 
they mnst be tnnied with their inner side npwards. A ctu^nl 
examination of the preparation will show the glands in the form of 
minate plates. These minnte plates rise with a short unicellular foot 
from a small epidermal cell. To the one cell succeed two ; upon 
these nsnally fonr cells, which 
are elongated in the direction 
of the long axis of the plate, 
and are repeated in several 
stages. On the ontwardly- 
tomed walls of the cells of the 
glajid are often to be seen 
bladder-tike swellings, which 
sometimes occnpy a part, and 
sometimes the whole wall of a 
cell. The secretion, therefore, 
is formed here also between 
the cnticle and the rest of the' 
cell-wall, and lifts the caticle 
up. At length the bladders 
open and let out the secretion. 
This secretion is not coloDred 
by iodine, nor with chlor^inc 
iodine ; in water it swells to a 
perfectly clear solution, and 
behaves like a gnmmy body. 
The cells of the glands are 
rich in protoplasmic contents, 
and their nuclei are distinct. With Rosaniline violet the glands 
take an intense violet coloration, and the masses of slime arc pale- 
red. Watery solntion of nigrosine stains the slime steel-bine, 
without colonring the glands. 

Especially interesting in stmctnre are the glandular hairs of 
the common sondew (J>rtwero rotundifolia), distinguished alike as 
digntlTe glands and tentacles. They arise as thread-like stmc- 
tnrea from the edge and entire upper surface of the leaf. The 
threads (Fig. 37) taper a little in the course of their lengt^utd 




swell into the form of an egg at their ends. The threads eonsl 
of delicate cells, elonjjated in the longitudinal direction; 
stronger threads ai'e ti-aversed by one or several tnbes with acrew- 
like thickenings,— the spiral vesselB. The radial extension of the 
epidermis of the thread in forming the head, the fan-like arrange- 
ment of the elements of thia epidermis, and their mnltiplioation. 
into two or three layers, are seen best in optical flections of t 
object (Fig. 37). The number of the spirally-thickened vesael^ 
is greater in the head ; all the cells which] 
lie inside the sheath formed by the diTiaiol 
of the epidermal cells, take on this Bpixi 
thickening. The place of insertion of tha j 
thread, if correctly hit upon, shows that not 
only the epidermis bnt also the innei' tisBne 
of the leaf is continued into the tentacles. 
These dilative glands give out a slimy secre- 
tion, whieh clings to the head like a dew-drop 
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[whence the common name of the plant], bnt does not arise under 
the cuticle, but rather flows oat from its free surface. Small inaects 
remain sticking in these slime drops, suffocated in the secreted 
slime, and are can-led towards the centre of the leaf by a coiTeS- 
ponding in&ectiou of the [stalk of the] digestive gluiid. Tbeafl 
the other digestive glands all bend together over the body of tha* 
insect, and come in contact with it with their heads. Upon this 
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the chemical na,iiire of the aecretion changes ; a free acid and a 
ferment, like pepsin, make their appearance, and these are enabled 
slowly to digest the albnminona bodies foand in the body of the 
inject. The dissolved substances are absorbed into the plant. 

A croHB-Bectiori through a winter bud of the horae-chestnat 
(^seulitt hippoaMtanwrn) shows na bntton-shaped glandnlar hairs, 
situated on the scales coverii^ the bud (Fig. 38). The inter- 
mediate scales of the bod bear glands on both sides; on the 
external ones more are found on the inner side, on the inner scales 
the most on the outer surface. The stmcture of the glands is 
shown in the figure ; it shows an axial cell row wh ch towards 
the top divides, and from which the secreting cells radiate The 
figure gives the gland in longitudinal section The cut cle is 
broken through by the secretion, and this is discharged between 
the scales, coating them and stick- 
ing them together. This secretion 
consists of a mixture of gum and 
redo. In water the gum-drops 
scattered in the resiu can be seen 
to swell, while on the other hand, 
by the addition of Eosaline violet, 
the resin mass is coloured a beaa- 
tifol blue. Here also the contents 
of the glands are red. 

On one object (Iris fiorentind), 
we have already drawn attention 
to the finely granular layer of wax 

which covers the onter surface of the epidermis ; we propose, 
however, to investigate this point specially on some other plants. 

Very suitable for this is Echeveria. eecttnda-glanca, or other like 
plant, which is now so often used in gardens for " carpet- bedding." 
The wax layer, which can easily be wiped off, gives to the plant a 
hoary or "glaucous" appearance. A surface view of the epider- 
mis shows ns a net-like crust of aggregated grains. 

In an easily observed form, we see aggregated short rods 
forming a wax layer, in the surface view of the epidermis of 
JEtiealyptvt globuhis. 

The most beautiful object is the sugar-cane {Sacckarum 
offiMnarum) , now so commonly cultivated in plant-houses. Here 
the wax covering appears in the form of long rods or filaments, 
often curved or curled at the end. We remove a surface section 
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from the nodes of the stem, which are noticeable from their 
glaucous appearance. As much air clings between the rods, it 
is best to immerse the section for a short time in cold alcohol. 
It can be then readily examined. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to obtain a good cross-section with the rods still adhering. Fig. 
39 shows such an one. The rods stand closely crowded against 
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Fio. 39. — Cross-section through a node (knot) of the stem of Saceharwm 
officinarum, with a rod-like, waxy layer ( x 640). 

one another, many showing the bending already referred to. If 
a surface section is brought into proximity to a flame, the rods, 
under the microscope, show fused together. They dissolve in hot 
alcohol. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VII. 

^ Compare this with de Bary, Comp, Anat,, §§ 10, 13, 16, et seq., and the 
literature also given there. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CLOSED COLLATERAL FIBRO-VASAL (OR FIBRO- VASCULAR*) 

BUNDLES. MUCUS AND GUM. 

Material Wahted. 

Stems of the Maize, or Indian Com (Zea Mais), some time in alcohol. 
Or, stems of the Oat {Avena sativa), or other grass, likewise in alcohol. 
Full-grown leaf of Iris florentina, some time in alcohol. 
Stem of DraccBfia {Cordyline) rubra* Fresh. 

A VERY favourable object for the study of the structure of the 
closed collateral fibro-vasal bundles^ of the Monocotyledons is the 
stem of the Maize or Indian Com (Zea Mais). We will investigate 
material which has lain for a considerable time in alcohol, in order 
the more readily to become acquainted at the same time wdth the cell- 
contents. First prepare a cross-section, taking care that it passes 
through an intemode and not through a node. The comprehension 
of the structure will be much facilitated if the section is laid at 
once into a drop of chlorzinc iodine. Coloration of the section 
inimediately begins, and the separate fibro-vasal bundles stand out 
quite clearly, even to the naked eye. If we lay the glass slide on a 
white object [e.gr. a sheet of paper], we can in the readiest possible 
way get' information as to the isolated (or scattered) arrangement 
of the fibro-vasal bundles ; an arrangement, as a whole, peculiar 
to monocotyledons. It will also show that the fibro-vasal bundles ^ 
^re more closely crowded together towards the periphery of the 
stem. Every fibro-vasal bundle shows in cross-section as an oval 
spot: the tissue in which these bundles are embedded is the 
Ground, or Fimdameiital Tissue. A separation of the ground- 
tissue into pith and cortex is not present with the scattered or 
isolated arrangement of the bundles. Now find, under the micro- 

m 

* In the conree of the chapter it will be seen that the term '* fibro-vascular," 
or " fibro-yasal,*' is open to objections. The author uses the term *< vasal- 
bandies,'* or ** vascalar-bandles " (Gefassbundel). The former are, however, in 
common English use, and are retained here. [Ed.] 
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scope with a low power, a part of the section suitable for further 
inTestigation, choosing a fibro-Tasal bundle which does not lie too 
near the periphery, because in this neighbourhood the etmctore of 
many bundles is simplified, and faaion with one another occurs. 
In all cases it is necessary to settle definitely in which direction 
the periphery of the stem lies, in order. that we may know which 
is the inner and which the outer side of the bundle. The handle 
which we select may appear somewhat as in the adjoining Fig. 40. 




in thros);!! «, abra-T(u«l 



m>m the Ulnar part 
&l resAel ; m and m', pitted di 
I of the pntophlotai ; I, ' 



First to attract our attention is the Sheatlt (vg), which snrronnds 
the fibro-vasal bundle, and has become coloured more or less red^ 
dish-brown by the chlorainc iodine. It consists of strongly- 
thickened and lignified sclerenchyma cells or fibres, and haa for 
that reason stained as indicated above. It is more strongly de- 
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veloped on the inner than on the outer side of the fibro-vasal 
bundle, still weaker on its sides. Passing now from the inner side 
of the bundle towards the outer, we next see an IntercelliQar 
passage (or intercellular space) (Z), surrounded by narrow, only 
slightly-thickened cells, which are nevertheless coloured yellow 
by the chlorzino iodine. Into this intercellular space projects 
a ring (a), belonging to an Annular vessel, which is usually torn 
by stretching. The intercellular passage, also, has usually arisen 
from the breaking down of cells. Such a method of development 
is indicated by* the term lysigenous, whereas when it arises only by 
the separation of the elements of a tissue, the process is schizogenous. 
This totn vessel, together with others which may perhaps also be 
seen projecting into the intercellular passage, represents the first- 
formed elements in this part of the fibro-vasal bundle, elements 
which were developed at a time when the parts of the plant with 
which we are now concerned were still in process of rapid growth 
in length. Impinging on the intercellular passage on its outer 
side, are one or more other vessels. They are recognisable by 
their cavity, which is larger than that of the neighbouring cells. 
In the bundle represented in Fig. 40, only one such vessel (sp), 
and that a rather narrow one, is observable in the cross section. 
These vessels, present to the number of one or more, are, as can 
be demonstrated only in longitudinal section, thickened in a spiral 
manner [they are spiral vessels]. Next, in each half of the 
bundle, right and left, is a wide cell-cavity (m, m'). These are 
two vessels with netted (reticulate) or pitted, rarely spiral thick- 
ening [they are the so-called pitted ducts] . Often in the cavity of 
these great vessels a ring, or part of one (W), can be seen pro- 
jecting as a thickening of the wall. This is the relic of a cross 
partition- wall which, diaphragm-like, was broken through. The 
cells which surround the two great vessels are reticulately thick- 
ened : on^ their sides turned towards the ground- tissue these 
vessels are usually, however, bounded directly by the elements of 
the sheath. The elements lying between the two great vessels 
show also, in general, the network thickening, and appear as a 
somewhat darker band joining these vessels. They are usually 
arranged in regular lines in the direction of the radial axis of 
the bnndle. All the walls of the vessels, and especially those of 
the two g^reat vessels, are coloured yellow by the chlorzinc iodine. 
In the two great vessels it happens that this coloration is more 
intense on that side where they are bounded by the sheath. The 
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elements between the two large vessela are' "COlourod a, somewhat 
deeper yellow than those snrromidiiig the in tercel lnlar space. 

The part of the fibro-Tasal bundle which we have thus far 
described is distingnished aa the Wood, or Xylem, or as the 
" vasonlar part," and also by the name " Eadrome." On practical 
gi'otmda we prefer the older name of Wood, or Xylcm. These 
terms do not, therefore, involre, as we at once see in this first 
example, the presence of the strongly-thickened elements on which 
the common idea of wood is founded. The never-failing element 
of the wood portion of the fibro-vasal bundle is the vessel, aijd, 
therefore, the morphological tenn formed according to thi 
most rational. The selection of the term "Wood," however, 
fiea the terminology, and permits the primary part of the bundle, 
and the secondary growth which we shall hereafter describe, tO 
have corresponding names given to them. For onr earliest 
descriptions, therefore, we must give the preference to this older 
terminology, in accordance with which many terms still 
have been constmcted. In tlie example studied above we have 
found, therefore, in the wood portion (the Xylem) of the fibro- 
vasal bundle, the primary wood, the Protozylem, composed of 
primary wood -parenchyma and of vessels. In opposition to the 
wood portion, we must chooae for the second part of the fibro- 
vaaal bundle the term Baat, or FhloSm, against which 
must raise the same objections as to the terra wood. In theabi 
example we have similarly a bast portion without the presence of 
what ia usually spoken of aa bast. As the sieve-tubes of the bast 
are never wanting, morphologically the most rational term for it 
is Sieve portioii.^ In contradistinction to Hadi'ome, the bast por- 
tion is also, on physiological grounds, distinguished as Leptome. 
Wood and bast together constitute the Fibro-vasal bundle. As 
here the wood is in unilateral contact with the bast, these bundles 
are distinguished, in ati-ncture, as Collateral. If we wish to inclnde 
the sheath, which mostly appertains to the ground-tissue, in one 
teohnical teiin with the fibro-'vasal bundle, we apeak of the whole 
as the Fibro-vasal string,* The physiological oonsiderations 
which occasion a separation of the fibro-vaaal bundle into Had- 
rome and Leptome, have led to the choice of the tei-m SCestome 
for the entire bundle.^ 

The bast portion of the fibro-vasal bundle which we have onder 

• This is io all reepaota a preferable tonu to the 
vusat bunille. [Ed.] 
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observation takes on, with chlorziiic iodine a distinct violet colo- 
ration ; it consiata of nnlignified elements. Cells with broader, 
and tliose with narrower openings appear in regular order. The 
firstare, Sieve-tabes (i>), the latter (s) are the comptuiion- cells. Not 
inf reqnently the section cuts the croaa-wall of a sieve-tube, and this 
cross-wall appears finely punctate, after the fashion of a sieve, 
[compare the figure). At the periphery of these elements are 
Iways to be seen a number of cells with strongly swollen walls, 
cavities almost obliterated (pr) ; these are the sieve-tnbea and 
ipanion-cells which were first formed, but now have their func- 
tion suspended ; they correspond with the first developed elements 
of the wood, and in contradistinction, with it are diBtingaished as 
the primary bast, or Frotophloem. With chlorainc iodine they 
usually take on a brownish coloration. These cells are bounded 
by the cells of the sheath, and the innermost of tlieso always are 
marked by the special width of their cavities. The sclerenchyma 
cells of the sheath pass over, by means of some intermediate 
members, into the large-celled parenchymatous ground tissuo(/). 
The walls of these lai^e cells of the ground tissue are also, in fully- 
eloped stems, coloured yellow by the chioi'zinc iodine, only here 
thei-e with a dash of violet. IPassing still^nearer to the periphery 
' stem, we notice that the fibre- vaaal bundles are here pressed 
closely together, that the intercellular passage disappears 
them first of all ; in some cases the elements, particularly 
of the bast, are reduced, while in all the sheath augments in 
jth. We notice, even in the inner bundles, tbat the elements 
I sbeath are especially thickened and lignified on the inner and 
edges of the handle. At the sides we see the more strongly 
sned and lignifi.ed elements only at the sides of the two great 
The weaker development of the sheath at the sides of the 
ftnd of the inner portion of the wood facilitates the passage 
.BHtrient fluids between the fibro-vasal bundle and the large- 
led ground- tissue. In the fibro-vaaal bundles lying more eiter- 
ly, with more strongly developed sheaths, the communication 
maintained on both sides of the bast. Lastly, on the m-ost eiter- 
buDdles, with greatly reduced bast, almost sunk between the 
la of the wood, the sheath is proportionally weakened on the 
BJde of the bast. The communication between the bundles 
their environs is provided for in this way in Zea (the Maize), 
ilarly in other oases. Lateral union (anastomosis) of small 
with lai-ge ones is commonly to be seen in the periphery 



of the stem, and tlie reciprocal meeting always takes place laterally 
at the places where the great Tessels lie. Close in upon the epider- 
mis of the stem, is s, more or less strongly developed ring' of tissue, 
the elementa constituting which appear jnst like those of the 
bundle-shea fch, and also rea^t clearly with chlorzinc iodine. Buch 
a distinct sheath of tissue bonnding the epidermis is distinguished 
under the name Hypoderma. This hypodenna is intemipted 
only under the spots where lie the stomata. The hypoderma aud 
the sheath of the fibro-rasal bundle have alike to provide £oi' 
the protection of the thin-walled tissue and for the stability of 
the entire part of the plant, a,nd are included amongst the ele- 
ments of the mechanical system,* as Stereldas, while the tissue 
whieh they constitute forms the system of mechanical tissue, the 
Stereome. In proportion as the stem mast he constructed secure 
against flexion, so must the mechanical appliance, the stereome, 
be removed as far as possible towards the periphery. The crowded 
peripheral fibro-vasal bundles, provided alike on the side of the 
bast and the wood with a atrong cover of sclerenchyma, repre- 
sent hero a system of complex upright girders. The sheaths 
of sclerencbyma are the ties, the fibi-o-vasal bundles themselves 
are the "filling." The hypodermal hollow cylinder of sclerenchyma 
strengthens this action, even when, as in this case, not stronglj 
developed. This hollow cylinder is mechanically to be con ' ' " 
ae a comhination of numerous " ties," arranged in a circle." 

* I have felt unable to give » satisfactory translation of the above passage in 
the text. 1 propose Iherelore bneSy further to endeavour to iUuBtrate it. Two 
sets of pbenomena have to be meohaniaally provided for, the one afTectlng the 
stem as awhote. theothc^r its separate fibre- vasal buadlea. First, as to the stem 
as a whole. It hae considerable weight to beoi, its own and that of its leaves. 
It tnust therefore be mechanioally conatrncted to resist crushing. It has to bear 
often considerable lateral strains, Iruui wiuila. It therefore must also be coo- 
struoted to resist flexion. In both these respects It can be oompared with a pier 
of a bridge, espeeiaUj' a Ejlradriual iron pier of a loftj railway hridge. To resist 
flexion this is made hollow, so as to throw all the strength to the outside i and, to 
aid in resiating crushing, it may be lilled with concrete. Beeoadly, as to the indi- 
vidual fibro-vasal bundJes. The ealerenohyma layers will help in the above pur- 
pose ; bnt the bundles, being on the one hand water, and on the other hand food 
conduits, must be protected mainly from the lateral strains whioh would tend to 
croah their elements, uiake them " collapse," and so eease to functionate. This 
protection is the main duty of the sheath of sclerenchyma. Its being thickened 
most on the inner and outer side of the bundles, and taking thus the form largely 
of two arches concave to each other, makes its stnictcre the most advantageoQB 
for its purpose, since the main straiua in such a cylindrioal stem are rai' 
To this we may add one more factor : the course of each of the fibro-T. 
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Very instmctive is it to lay some cross-sections in a solution 
of soda-corallin. All the lignified elements of the fibro-vasal 
bundle, and of the ground-tissue, stain in a short time a brilliant 
coral-red, the non-lignified elements rose-coloured. In the section 
thus treated, the sclerenchyma cells of the sheath, especially at 
the inner and outer edges of the bundle, stand out conspicuously, 
and the walls of the vessels are coloured similarly to the sheath, 
but somewhat more brownish. The hypodermal ring colours the 
same as the bundle-sheath. 

It is worth while now to make a radial longitudinal section 
through the stem. [To obtain this, take a piece of the stem about 
■J or "l^ inch long, cut it in ^o longitudinally through the middle, 
and take the sections from the cut surface of either half.] Do not 
be satisfied with a single section, as otherwise the chance of obtain- 
ing in the preparation a fibro-vasal bundle cut actually median is 
too slight. Such a median-cut fibro-vasal bundle can be recognised 
on examination of the section, in that it shows at the same time 
the bast portion and the annular vessel projecting into the inter- 
cellular passage. If the longitudinal section is laid in chlorzinc 
iodine we can at once readily make out a violet coloration of the 
bast portion, and the thin-walled cells surrounding the intercellular 
passage have also a violet colour. The other elements, as we have 
seen in the cross-section, are distinctly coloured yellow to yellowish- 
brown. For the rest, we prefer to select, for further study, a section 
which we have previously stained with soda-corallin (Fig. 41) . Here 
also it is desirable first of all to determine in which direction lies the 
surface of the stem. As in the cross-section, we pass in our examina- 
tion from the inner towards the outer side of the bundle. We then 
see that to the broad cells of the ground-tissue, in outline well-nigh 
square, succeed narrower ground- tissue cells, and after these follow; 
the narrow cells of the fibro-vasal bundle-sheath (vg) . These last 
elements, deeply stained with corallin, show marked elongation, join 
one another with horizontal or more or less inclined end- walls, and 
are provided with small, cleft-like, obliquely ascending pits. In their 

bundles from its lower to its upper extremity is usnally not straight, but in the 
form of an elongated aroh, the concavity outwards, they thus become akin to 
** struts.'* If they anastomose, or join together, as they do most beautifully in 
some cases, the mecbanical analogy is still more complete, since they then re- 
semble the network of connecting girders with which all observers of iron bridges 
are familiar. I select iron bridges for this illustration, for in them, as in nature, 
the gmallest amount of material is made to go the greatest possible way. [Ed.] 
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interior is to be found a peripheral layer of protoplasm of rery re- 
dnced dimensions, and in each a small nncleos. We have here to ■ 
do with elongated sclerenchy ma cells. To the cells of the sheath 
sncceeda the intercellalaj- passage, and we can determine that 
it follows without intermption the whole length of the bundle. 
[Thin sections are often entirely broken into two parts by this 
passage.] It is suiroiuded by thin-walled cells, which are far 
shorter than those of the sheath, have more cell -contents, end in hori- 
zontal walla, and can be described as primary wood-paiend^ma. 




Fib, 41.~liOiigituaiiiil i«dial Bection Uirongh a flbro-va 
Uaij. a Bnd a', aegmenM of on Bsnnlar lasBel; jp, Bpiral venal i n, (iSTe-tobe; I, oom- 
piuiioa-celli ; TT, pratophlcMlin I 1, air paasiiKe (isUroeUnlax pauage) j f, sheath (x ISO}.' 

Into the intercellular passage project usually isolated rings; they 
are attached to the onter side of the intercellnlar passage, i.e. to 
that side nearest the periphery of the stem. They arise from an 
annular vessel torn daring the elongation of the intemode. - Other 
smaller isolated rings may also often be seen clinging to this or 
the other aide of the intercellular passage (a). Collectively they 
represent the remnants of the elements of the protozylem. Im- 
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pinging on the larger rings outwardly are one or several broader 
or narrower spiral vessels. In the case represented in Fig. 41, 
only one snch was present, and that a pretty narrow one (sp). 
Farther succeed comparatively short primary wood-parenchyma 
cells, with pitted and partially reticnlately thickened walls. These 
cells are somewhat more strongly thickened than are those by the 
intercellular passage. Thus we arrive at the bast portion, recog- 
nisable in the corallin preparation by some thick rose-red coloured 
cross-walls, the sieve-plates of the sieve- tubes (v). These sieve- 
plates are highly refractive ; and stronger magnification shows that 
they are pierced by fine pores, after the fashion of a sieve, and that 
on one side, seldom on both, is collected a highly refractive plug 
of " slime." In the periphery of the bast (at pr), where in the 
cross-section were visible the swollen cell- walls of the protophloem 
elements, a specially beautifully-coloured cross-plate shows up. 
This is a sieve-plate covered with Callus, the structure of which 
we shall further study hereafter on other more favourable ob- 
jects. The callus-plate extracts the corallin with special avidity, 
Slid therefore stands out so sharply stained.^ By the side of the 
sieve- tubes can be distinguished the companion-cells. They are 
narrower and shorter than the sieve-tubes, and have besides other 
richer contents, and a readily visible nucleus, for which we look 
in vain in the sieve-tubes. Cells of the sheath again bound the 
fibro- vasal bundle. Their end walls are here in part so strongly 
inclined that we can speak of them as sclerenchyma-fibres. The 
innermost cells of the sheath have, as the cross-section has already 
shdwn, a comparatively br6ad cavity. Starch grains are not 
found in the fibro- vasal bundle ; here, however, they are wanting in 
the cells of the ground tissue also. All the cells of the fibro- vasal 
bnndle and of the ground tissue, with the exception of the cells form- 
ing the vessels, and of the sieve-tubes, contain nuclei. — It is clear 
that such a median longitudinal section of the bundle as is de- 
scribed above can show neither of the two great vessels. [If the 
section be not exactly median, or not quite thin,] such may show 
by deeper focussing, but it is then however very indistinct. In 
order to study the longitudinal section of one of the great vessels, 
y/m must look for a section which cuts the fibro-vasal bundle later- 
ally. We shall then see that the great vessel is obliquely pitted, 
and more seldom spirally thickened. In these pitted ducts the thick- 
ened parts form a network. The pits broaden out at their bottom, 
Irat are however only unilaterally ** bordered," in that the oorre- 
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spending pit of tlie adjoining cell of the wood-parenchyma is want- 
ing in a " border." These cells, too, are far less thickened than 
the vessels. The diaphragms, or cross-walls, of the great ducts 
quickly attract attention in the longitudinal section. They show 
a doubly formed ring, which besides only projects a slight distance 
into the cavity of the duct. These rings originated in a thicken- 
ing of the outer edges of the cross-walls, the inner unthickened 
part of which was afterwards dissolved (resorbed). From the 
number of the diaphragms we can therefore draw a conclusion 
about the number and size of the cells of which the duct is 
composed. Corresponding with the diaphragms, the vessel shows 
slight constrictions on its outer side. 

It may be of interest to put up some well-chosen cross- and 
longitudinal sections of the fibro-vasal bundle as permanent 
preparations. The colours obtained by means of chlorzinc iodine 
and corallin are not pennanent in such preparations ; but lasting 
colours can be given by means of saffranin or iodine-green. 
Very instructive double staining can be effected if the section is 
first placed for a short time in. iodine-green, and then somewhat 
longer in Grenacher's |alum-carmine * or for a similar time in 
Hoyer's ammonio-acetic carmine; instantaneous double staining 
can be obtained by means of picric-nigrosine, or picric-aniline- 
blue. In this way the alum-carmine, the ammonio-acetic car- 
mine, the nigrosine and aniline-blue, respectively stain the un- 
lignified, the iodine and the picric acid the lignified tissues in the 
preparation. The cell-contents take the colour of the carmine, 
the nigrosine, or aniline-blue respectively. The preparation can 
be put up in glycerine jelly or in glycerine. In the latter case, 
the edge of the cover-glass must be hermetically closed. For this 
purpose we remove with blotting-paper any glycerine that may 
have flowed from under the edge of the cover-glass, and surround 
this edge with a solution of Canada-balsam * in turpentine, 
benzole, or chloroform, made as thick as syrup. The operation is 
best performed by means of a glass rod, about the thickness of 
a thick match, from which the superfluous Canada-balsam is first 
allowed to run. Gold-size is not suited for closing glycerine pre- 
parations, as it will not cling to a glass surface moistened with 

* Of these the solution in turpentine is best, as it does not become brittle 
when dry ; otherwise a jerk may make the cover-glass spring. The solution 
can be kept in a bottle with a bell-shaped external ground cap, to keep out 
the air. [Ed.] 
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glycerine. It is however highly desirable to cover the Canada- 
balsam with gold-size after it has become quite firm. For this 
purpose it is best not to use the gold-size too thickly, but to put 
on a second layer. In this operation a fine camel-hair pencil should 
be used. 

Instead of the stem of Zea Mais, in case this plant is not at our 
disposal, can be taken, with very similar results, the stem of Arena 
Mativa (the Oat), or that of some other grass. 

Now take cross and longitudinal sections of a fully-developed 
leaf of Iris florentina preserved in alcohol. Here also the prefer- 
ence is given to alcohol material, because it is more easy to obtain 
good sections, it .contains no air, and besides that, the cell-contents 
are fixed, so that we can more readily obtain information about 
them. The section-cutting will be facilitated if the material is 
previously laid in a mixture of alcohol and glycerine. Lay the 
sections for some hours in borax-carmine, and treat them after- 
wards for a short time with iodine-green. The cell-contents have 
taken up carmine, which in the form of borax-carmine does not 
stain the cell-walls ; on the other hand, the lignified walls are 
stained green with iodine-green. The vessels appear stained the 
least, and usually also the outer elements of the sheath, i.e. those 
impinging on the bast of the bundle. Besides this, a group of 
elements with swollen walls, the protophloem, stand out in the 
outer region of the bast by their blue coloration. We will there- 
fore commence with the study of such a preparation, from which 
the Fig. 42 is constructed. In this figure all the cells which are 
especially rich in contents, and therefore are conspicuous from their 
red coloration, have their interior shaded. The green-coloured 
walls of the vessels are, on the other hand, represented darker in 
the figure, while the group of protophloem elements coloured blue 
are left clear. The thickened elements of the ground-tissue 
bounding the bast, when the section is taken through the base of 
the leaf, are yet unlignified, and therefore remain unstained. To 
rapidly stain a section, it can be treated with iodine-green alone ; 
the staining of the- cell-contents red as here described is then absent. 
If the iodine-green should stain only the lignified cell-walls, the 
exact time for staining must be carefully watched. We proceed 
in the examination from the wood towards the bast, and therefore 
from the upper surface of the leaf, turned to the interior, towards 
the lower surface, turned outwardly. We first determine that the 
nomber of vessels in the wood is pretty considerable, and that 
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their width diminishes towards 
impinge npon one another, or eli 



le bast. The Teasels directly 
are separated by the slightly 
thickened comparatively narrow cells, 'with abandant cell- contents, 
of the primary wood-parenchvma. Similar cells also snrronnd 
the Tessels on the 
flanks of the bun- 
die, and separat« 
them from the 
gronnd-tissne. At 
the inner margin 
of the wood are 
always to be seen 
some crnshed 
elements, proto- 
jylem elements 
(ss), whose walls 
are stained like 
those of the ves- 
sels. The bast 
shows again an 
alternation of 
larger and 
smaller cells; 
the contrast is 
here however not 
so striking, nor is 
the regularity so 
great, as in Zea. 
The cells with 
broader cavities 
are the sieve- 
tnbes, the smaller 
ones, marked ont 
by their abundant 
cell-contents, the 
companion - cells. 
In the onter re- 
gion of the bast 
lie the crashed 




the bnnille whicb Kra rioh in contsQCs nrs aliBded. ». craahed 
spiral lesEelBi ap, broader spiral vessels i sc. scalariform 

paniPTi-cells i pr, crasbed prolopbloim elemente; vg, Bheach 
niib wavjradial waUs) t;, sectioD tbroagb a crTBtaU x 210). 



protophloem elements (pr), to which we have already referred, 
whose function is lost, and which are provided with swollen walls 
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more or less deeply stained bine. This outer bast portion is 
enclosed by the strongly thickened sclerenchyma of the sheath, 
which supports the fibre- vasal bundle with a more or less power- 
ful string. Around the remainder of the fibro-vasal bundle a 
clearly marked sheath is wanting ; yet it can be determined that 
the cells of the ground-tissue nearest to the fibro-vasal bundle are 
smaller, and that they join together without a break. At the 
flanks of the bundle these small cells are represented by but a 
single layer, at the inner boundary of the vascular part, on the 
contrary, by several layers ; here also the walls of some of these 
cells are well stained blue. The transition to the larger cells of 
the ground-tissue, which have intercellular spaces filled with air 
between them, takes place by intermediate forms. 

By a scrutiny of the tissue in the neighbourhood of the fibro- 
vasal bundle it will be seen that single small cells, between the 
large cells of the ground- tissue, contain a highly refractive crystal 
(Fig. 42 k). It offers itself to us either in cross -section, or in 
end view; as to its form in longitudinal section we can readily 
inform ourselves. 

Good staining can also be rapidly obtained with corallin, by 
which the lignified sclerenchymatous elements are stained a fiery 
red, or if as yet only slightly thickened, and not lignified, a bright 
red, the walls of the vessels brownish red, and the remaining 
elements a pale yellowish red. 

In order to control the results hitherto obtained, take some 
cross-sections also from a fresh leaf. We then determine that the 
large cells of the ground- tissue in the outer parts of the leaf con- 
tain chlorophyll-grains, while the cells included in the fibro-vasal 
bundle sheath are however wanting in chlorophyll. In fresh 
preparations the vessels are filled with air, whence the structures 
are less clear than in alcohol material. 

A longitudinal section through the leaf, cutting through the middle 
of a bundle, shows us at the inner limits of this bundle the strongly 
extended, partly crushed spiral vessels, which we already saw in 
cross-section at ss, and distinguished as elements of the protoxylem, 
i.e. as the first- developed elements of the wood portion of the 
bundle. Following are broader more closely wound spiral vessels, 
and then again scalariform vessels with narrow cavity. In the 
bast the sieve-plates show clearly only in corallin preparations. 
Further outwards the sclerenchyma fibres are recognised by their 
strong thickening, their notable length, and pointed ends. 
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Pig. 43. — Crystals. A^ crystal of oxalate 
of lime enclosed in a cell from the leaf of 
Iris florentina (x240). B-D, figures illus- 
trating occurring forms of crystals. Ba, 
£b, and D, seen in optical longitudinal 
section. 0, projection, showing its planes 
of symmetry. 



As the crystals are directed parallel to the long axis of the leaf, 
they show in profile in » longitudinal sections (Fig. 43, A, D). 

They lie in elon- 
gated cells of the 
gronnd- tissue, 
which are only a 
little larger than 
the crystals them- 
selves. These 
cells contain no 
chlorophyll, while 
the neighbouring 
cells usually con- 
tain chlorophyll. 
The crystals in 
question dissolve 
readily in hydro- 
chloric acid with- 
out evolution of 
gas, whence we 
readily conclude 
that they consist of oxalate of lime. All the crystals occurring here 
have an elongated prismatic fomi, and belong to the monoclinic 
system ; most of them appear geminate (twin crystals), (D). 

The contents of the crystallogenous cells are not stained with 
corallin. 

The fibro-vasal bundles of the Monocotyledons, if we exclude 
immaterial modifications, reductions, and combinations, are con- 
structed upon the type of the two cases we have thus investigated, 
and we can therefore abstain from further study of these bundles. 
Closed fibro-vasal bundles are not capable of increase in thick- 
ness, and therefore where such occurs in the Monocotyledons, it 
cannot be brought about through the medium of the fibro-vasal 
bundles. This increase of thickness results from the action of 
of a Cambinm-ring which is found outside the fibro-vasal bundles, 
and is confined to the families of Dracsenese and Aloineae [i.e., 
the so-called " Arborescent LiliacesB "] and the Dioscoreee. 

For this purpose we select as a favourable object of study the 
plant so commonly cultivated in gardens and nurseries as Drct- 
ccena rubra (more properly, Cordyline rubra). The plant must 
be sacrificed for the purpose of the investigation. Examine 
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first with the naked eye the Btem cut across, we shall notice in- 
side the brown cork-layer the green soft cortex, aamewhere 
ftlxiQt jij inch thick, towards which the yellowish hard tissue 
the stem is limited by less sharply- defined bounds. At this 
indary ties the cambium ring. In the yellowish tissue of the 
'Stem it is moreover 
distinguished from the 
cylindrical centre by 
its lighter coloration. 
■ We now Bnbmit a 
pross-aection to micro- 
scopical CKB mi nation, 
and first with weak 
mr^nifioation (Fig. 44) . 
We then see, first, in 
the centml portion of 
the stem, a ground - 
tissne composed of 
rounded cells («i), in 
which are irrogularlj 
flC&ttored isolated cir- 
01" elliptic (ibro- 
bnndles. Ont- 
from a definite 
ition {the inner /') 
bundles are more 
erons, elongated in 
i1 direction, and 
so closely to- 
■ ttat they appear 
ibed only by com- 
ively thin streaks 
grmt ltd- tissne. In 
Utter the ceils 
more strongly 
led, coarsely 

more or less 
ited in the direc- 

<rf the radios, and clearly arranged in radial rows with 
w*vy course. Further on, we come to the boundary between 
fvUowisb itmer tissue and the green cortei (c). We find 



\ 




Tia. **.— DriiCfflna (Coriylini) mbri. CroM.saction 
(brangh tbe alom. /, flbro-Toaal buidles, /' bmnjc 
priomiy, f" tecjntHary. and /'" leal-bonfllMi m, nn- 
li^cuiflod eTflmenta of Ihe ^rouud tieane j 0. liM^iifl^ 
elemmlB of Cbe BTDQHd liBBne, Bbeftthine the Qbro-raul 
bandlaa ; t, trftoheidea : c, cambinm ring ; or, conoi 1 
I, oarlE; fK c^ttiL-otLrabiam \ r, bundles of raphldes 
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here a zone composed of flattened thin-walled cells, strictly 
arranged in radial rows. It is the Gambiiun-ring, which provides 
for the increase in thickness of the stem. It belongs apparently 
to the ground-tissue. Its most flattened cells lie in the middle 
of its cross-section. In it is found the real initial layer, it may 
be only a single layer of cells, the cells of which, in course of 
constant division, produce on their inner side new elements. 
These divisions result from the formation of tangential walls, 
and produce therefore radially arranged cell-rows, which from 
time to time are made double by the formation of radially 
directed walls. Embedded in the growing tissue resulting from 
this cambium-ring are numerous fibro-vasal bundles in all stages 
of development. The youngest consist of a group of' thin-walled 
cells, the oldest are already perfect at their inner portion, while 
the thin-walled outer portion [i.e., the portion towards the 
periphery] are still immersed in the cambium-ring and in course 
of development. From the position where the fibro-vasal bundles 
appear crowded together, and the cells lying between them have 
acquired a radial arrangement, the tissue is Secondary, produced 
by the activity of the cambium-ring. The Cortex (cr), succeeding 
outwardly to the cambium-ring, consists of rounded cells. 
Between these, especially in the inner part of the cortex, occxir 
single cells, in which lie fine needle-like crystals, in each cell 
closely packed together into a bundle (r) . These are the bundles 
of so-called Baphides, consisting of oxalate of lime. They are 
here seen in end view. Individual raphides-containing cells are 
sure to be opened by the razor in cutting, and the fine needles 
will therefore be found lying scattered over the section. The 
first of the cortical cells contain chlorophyll-grains. In the 
cortex are also visible single round cross-sections of bundles (f") 
which are passing outwards into the leaves. There succeeds a 
thick layer of thin- walled, colourless cells, arranged radially (Z), 
which on its outer side passes over into a brown, less regular, 
tissue. This is the Cork-layer, consisting of growing colourless 
cork-tissue in its more internal, but of old irregularly elongated 
and discoloured cork-tissue in its outer parts. 

Especially instructive are cross-sections treated with corallin. 
The fibro-vasal bundles are thereby sharply defined. The corallin 
also always colours deeply the lignified cells of the secondary 
ground-tissue, but of another shade. The unlignified cell-walls 
appear pale rose-coloured. In the cortex, the cells containing 
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raphides appear now filled with clear coral-red to orange-coloured 
contents. We easily determine, by the aid of this coloration, that 
the raphides lie embedded in a homogeneous Slime [or Mucilage], 
which accumulates the corallin. Besides the power, which it 
shares with aniline-blue, of colouring the Callus of the sieve- 
plates, corallin has the specific property of staining Vegetable Slime 
[or Mucilage]. K we lay the longitudinal section of Draccena, 
stained with corallin, in alcohol, and, moreover, allow this last to 
boil, the slime remains none the less stained. From this we can 
conclude that, as far as knowledge goes, it consists of a Starch- 
slime, while the slime the result of the degradation of cellulose 
is decolorized sometimes even in cold, but at any rate in boiling 
alcohol.^ Gtunsi are not stained by corallin ; mixtures of slime and 
gum (Gnm-slime), according to the proportions. On the other 
side, we can determine that watery solution of nigrosine does not 
stain the slime here present, even after long-continued action; 
while it stains the slime of Bumex (see page 79). 

With this insight into the cross-section, which indeed suffices to 
g^ve us information on the phenomena of increase in thickness, 
we will be content, and in this case abstain from the study of 
the farther peculiarities, as also of the longitudinal section of the 
stem. 



REMARKS ON CHAPTER VIII. 

* On the fibro-vasal bundle compare, above aU, De Bary, Comparative Anatomy 
(Eng. trans. 1884), especially in chapter viii., where will be found the entire 
older literature. Nomeroos more recent researches into the morphology of the 
fibro-yasal bundle have not since then received collective treatment. This has, 
on the other hand, been done, as far as the anatomo-physiological works are 
concerned, by G. Haberlandt, in Encyklopddie der Naturwissenschaften, — 
Handbuch der ^otanik, Bd. 11. p. 593. 

* The terms vascular-part (Gefasstheil), and sieve-part (Siebtheil), introduced 
by De Bary, Comp, Anat, chap. viii. [In the English translation of this work 
the terms are replaced by " xylem'' and " phloem '' respectively.] 

' Compare Haberlandt, Die Entwicklungsgeschichte des m^ch. Gewebesystems 
der Pflanzen (The Development of the Mechanical System of Plants). 

^ Schwendener, Da« m£chan, Princip. im anat. Bau der Monocotylen (The 
Mechanical Principle in the Anatomical Structure of Monocotyledons). 

' This staining-fluid introduced by Szyszylowicz. Compare Bot, Centralb. 
Bd. XII. p. 138. 

* Compare Tangl, Jahrb. fur wiss. Botanik, Bd. XII. p. I70. 
7 Compare Szyszylowicz, as above. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OPEN COLLATERAL FIBRO-VASAL BUNDLES. 

Material Wanted. 

Eunners of the Creeping Buttercup {Banunculua repens). Fresh, 

or in alcohol. 
Stems of the Celandine {Ghelidonium majus). In alcohol. 
Stems of Aristolochia Sijpho, J to ^, and f inch thick. In alcohol. 

As a first example for the study of open collateral fibro-vasal 
bundles, as they are peculiar to the Dicotyledons, we select the 
creeping stems (runners) of Banuncultis repens (the creeping 
Buttercup) . We stain the sections with corallin, in order to facili- 
tate the task. The cross-section shows that the fibro-vasal bnndles 
are completely isolated from one another, but arranged in a single 
circle in the stem. The ground-tissue consists of rounded cells, 
which become smaller towards the periphery of the stem, contain 
chlorophyll-grains, and have between them large intercellular 
spaces. The epidermis forms the surface of the stems; in the 
interior, through the stretching apart and destruction of the cells, 
the stem is hollow. The fibro-vasal bundles give throughout the 
same impression as those of the Monocotyledons ; the same parts 
are recognisable in the same order. The vessels nearest to the 
inner side of the bundle have not taken up much stain ; they are 
annular and spiral vessels (Fig. 45 s). The more remote larger 
vessels, in part, however, of the same or even smaller size, have 
stained brown-red. Their outline is somewhat angular ; even the 
cross-section betrays that their walls have bordered pits (m). 
Between these vessels lies the thin- walled primary wood-paren- 
chyma. In the bast is again very visible the alternation of larger 
sieve-tubes (v) and smaller companion-cells. The bast is, however, 
separated from the wood by a multilamellar layer of cells arranged 
radially. These cells have arisen from the activity of a cambinm 
(c), and betray this by their radial arrangement. A cambiimi- 
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layer, Beparating the vood from the baet, is met with here as a 
novelty, as a distinction from Monocotyledons. To be sore, the 
activity^of this cambium is extremely limited; still the layer serres 
to give to the 
bandies a place 
amongst the 
" open " hnn- 



capable of far- 
ther develop- 
ment. The 
cambium has 
here formed 
only a multi- 
lamellar layer 
of thin-'walled 
cells, and with 
this has ceased 
activity. Out- 
irardly, the bast 
18 protected by 
a strinfT of 
B c le re nc hyma- 
tons elements, 
which have 
stained a beau- 
tiful coral -red. 
The 
bonndary of the 
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bordand [liCa ; < 

bnndle is also sorrounded by similar, bnt less strongly thickened 
elements of the sheath. At the flanks of the fibro-vasal handle, 
the elements of the sheath do not close together ; a gap remains, 
which points ont the limit between wood and bast. In the longi- 
tndiaal section we can readily determine the presence of annn- 
lar, spiral, and pitted vessels [pitted ducts], and between them 
elongated cells of the primary wood- parenchyma ; then follow thin- 
walled cambiam- cells, sieve-tubes, and companion- eel la ; finally, 
elements of the sheath, which end on to one another with slightly 
obliqae, porous, crosa- walls. 

The fibro-vasal bundle of Chelidonium majm is so similar to 
that of Banunculut repens, that the cross-section can be understood 
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without further reference. Here, however, we prefer alcohol 
material. The wood ehowa large vessels, closely crowded together, 
which, in the older parts of the stem, have yellowish walls. The 
bast is strongly developed ; between the two lie the thin-walled 
radial rows of cells developed dnring' the brief activity of the 
cambinm. The aheath is only represented by a bundle of strongly- 
thickened Bclerenchyma cells at the outer edge of the bast. In 
older parts of the stem these cells likewise assume a yellow colour. 
Separated from the epidermia by about two layers of cells ia a 
strongly-formed ring, oomposeid of the same kind of sclerenchyma^ 
cells as protect and support the bundle, aud serving as a connmon 
sheath around the inner tissue of the stem. In and near the 
bundle, however, we meet, for the first time, a new element — the 
milk-tnbeB [latex-tabes, laticiferooa-cellB]. In the bast portion of 
the fibro-vaaal bundles, and also near the inner limits of the wood, 
but especially numorons at the flanks and ncEir the outer edge of 
the string- of sclerenchyma, and single examples also in the remoter 
ground-tissue between the Sbro-vasal bundles, we notice cells with 
dark-brown contents. These contents consist of the orange-red 
latex of Chelidonium, coagulated in alcohol. The cells in question 
are BO striking that It is impossible to overlook them. They are 
all thin-walled, even those whieb are inserted within tho outer 
edge of the string of sclerenchyma; they are not even distingnished 
by any special form. The la.tei-tubes can be found very easily 
also in mdial longitudinal sections.* They are recogi^ed a,t once 
by their yellowish-brown contents. They present the appearance 
here of long tubes running thereabouts parallel to the long axis of 
the stem. Without difficulty the existence of cross-walls in these 
tubes can bo determined. These oroRB-walls are more or less 
clearly pierced in their centres by one or more pores ; they are 
entirely wanting, also, here and there, where we should expect to 
find them. In not exactly rare cases, on© or another of the vessels 
in the fibro-vasal bundle shows itself to be full of coagulated 
latex. Exceedingly instructive preparations of cross-sections can 
be obtained, alike for Gbro-vasal bundle and latex-tnbea, if the 
sections are stained with corallin, and then a drop of potash ran 

* To obtain radial longitadinal seotioDS, take a piece ot the steia about \ inch 
long, oat it in bait iomi tlte miilille, and take sectious from the out Burface. 
U the half-stem is loo lliin to hold readdlj', stick the point of a needle (in a 
holder) Chrout;h it from side to side, and parallel with the cat Barface; then, 
laying the necdlo flat on the left-haod indei-finger, out the sections. [Eii,] 
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■under tlie edge of the cover-glass. The vessels now appear foiy- 
red colonred, the elementa of the sclerenchyma rose-red, whiJe the 
cross-Hections of the latei-tnbea stand out sharply with their 
dark-brown, contents. If delioate longitadinal sections are laid in 
45 per cent, acetic carmine, we may succeed in identifying nuclei 
in the latex- vessel b ; this demonstration is not, however, the 

L easiest possible task. 

"^ teml communica- 
s of the late s- tube 9 
Liraot be observed iu 

[Anastomosing latex- 
' v«aael8 (laticlferoiiB 
vessels) can, however, 
be found in the Poppies 
I (FaporeraceiE), the 
Jlworts {Campanii- 
its), and in the ligu- 
1 section of the 
mpontes (Cichoria^ 
»>, as, e.g. in the 
tdelion. Of these 
select a^ an 
mple, the garden 
WxOTiera (S. hispan- 
n)i not infrequently 
kitchen-gar- 
is for its parsnip-like 
ote. Tangential see- 
as, taken from the 
part of the 
, a short distance 
r the exterior, if 
kKted as described 
will show in 
■ bast portion of the 
D-msal bondlea an 
network of 
»els filled with 
• very granular contents, shown in Fig. 45*.] 

escraordinarilj favourable object for the study of the 
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growth in tliicknesa of the dicotylodofis is Arlatolockia SipJio [» 
hardy deciiiiiona climhing plant not infrequently cultivated in 
Ungland], and materia! for the inTestigation of which will there- 
fore be probably not difficult to obtain. Take first a cross-BBCtion 
through a twig about j or ^ inch in thicknesa. This section stows 
with a lens an internal spongy pith, ai-ound this a belt of isolated 
fibro-vasa! bundles, round this furthei" a continuous white ring, 
then green cortical tissue, and finally a yellowish -green periphei'al 
i-ind. By weak magnification, with a low powei' under the micro- 
scope wo can determine tha.t the pith consists of round, large 
cells, in part filled with air. In the fibro-vasal bundle the wood 
appears darker, pierced with holes which are the vessels ; then 
follows the cambium zone, com- 
poKcd of naiTow, radially ar- 
ranged clear cells, and then the 
large-celled bast, which appears 
somewhat clear, and not with. 
the I'egnlar aiTaogement shown 
hy the cambinm zone. Kadi^ | 
bundle is bordoi'ed, especially 
in its outer part, by ! 
chymatoua tisBiie, containin^-l 
chlorophj-ll-grains to some ex- 
tent, perhaps also reserve food 
materials. The white ring, 
succeeding outwai'dly to these, 
is composed of strongly thick. 
ened sclereuchynia-cells ; be- 
tween the fibro-vasal bundles it 
projects inwards in a somewhat 
wedge- like fashion. Imping- 
ing on the ring towards the 
exterior is a tissne containing chlorophyll, the inneimost layei" 
of which, bounding upon the sclerenchyma ring, is marked by 
ita richness in stai-ch, and belongs to the categoiy of so-called 
" starch-B heaths." After treatment with iodine this starch sheath 
stands out very clearly. There follows a tissue, likewise chlorophyll- 
containing and with narrow cavities, with glistening cell-walls, 
more strongly thickened in the corners, in which, by this last 
peculiarity, we recognise coUanchyma. [Compare Fig. 45**, show- 
ing coll enchy ma-cells from the leaf -stalk of a Beijonia.'\ Ontsidfi ■ , 




loticlB. These co!- 
oapable of gteatlj 
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all is foand the epidermis. This general information will 
suffice, and we will now turn to the study of a single bundle. 
This can only be on very thin sections. Such we prepare with 
care from the alcohol material, which, in order to be able to cut it 
better, we have previously placed for some time in a mixture of 
half alcohol and half glycerine. These sections also are stained 
by a longer action of corallin. The figure of a fibro- vasal bundle 
in course of development from a twig of the current year, placed 
in alcohol about the beginning of June, appears as in Fig. 46. 
The fibro- vasal bundle begins at its inner margin with thin- walled 
primary wood-parenchyma (p), in which are enclosed narrow 
vessels (the protoxylem) gradually becoming broader as we pass 
towards the exterior. The primary wood-parenchyma becomes at 
the same time thicker walled. This applies still more to the 
vessels, while the space between is occupied by still more strongly 
thickened tracheXdes with bordered pits (m). The fully deve- 
loped vessels and tracheides, as well as the thick-walled wood- 
parenchyma, stain an intense red in the corallin, the thin- walled 
wood-parenchyma only a light rosy colour, against which the 
innermost vessels therefore stand out very clearly. The two 
largest vessels (m") of the fibro- vasal bundle repr^jsented in the 
figure are in course of development. Between the two developing 
vessels lies a young thin- walled tissue, arranged in radial rows, 
and therefore arising through the activity of the cambium. The 
cambimn-zone bounds the outermost limits of the two large 
vessels ; in this a specially flat, but otherwise not sharply- defined 
layer of cells, represents the initial layer. Succeeding towards 
the exterior are the thin- walled elements of the bast, the radial 
arrangement of the inner portion of which also indicates a se- 
condary derivative of the cambium. In this bast are the sieve- 
tnbes (v), clearly distinguishable from the companion-cells accom- 
panying them by the abundant contents of these latter. Between 
sieve-tubes and companion-cells there are also scattered cells of the 
bast parenchyma, containing starch. The outer part of the bast, 
the protophloem, is composed of narrower sieve-tubes, which there- 
fore are not so sharply contrasted with their companion-cells. 
The bast is separated from the sclerenchyma ring (sk) by a large- 
celled cortical parenchyma, devoid of intercellular spaces. The 
sclerenchyma ring appears quite as deeply stained as the lignified 
part of the fibro- vasal bundle. Under the pressure of the elements 
newly developed from the cambium, the protophloem elements are 
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—The formation of the interfaacicolar cambinm is 
very instrQctive in suet sections. With the commencement of 
the activity of the cambium in the fibro- vasal bundle, the gronnd 
tissue cells impinging laterally upon it (i.e. the cambiom) have 
become stretched, and partition walls are formed in them (ie). 
Thus streaks of cambium are developed, passing through the 




Fio. «.— CrOB8-»ection tlirough a Joi"*! t'*^ of this year's growth of JrfjtolortioSipIiB, 
showing & fl1jro-vaaa1 bornile af f^ tba oambioiu has oommenced its activity, p, paren- 
cbymatoas elements at the inner eitremi^ of the wood : m' and m", pitted dncte ; in, 
interfasoioglar carnbimn conttntied into the fasoionlar oambinm. i.». the oambiam in the 
at the flhrckTaAal handles ; v, aleve-tabe j o. oortical parenchTma ; iJEi inner part of 



ringof scleTenohyaia>dbreH{x 130). 



elements of the ground- tissue, which connect together the cam- 
bium streaks in the circularly arranged flbro-vasal bundles into a 
continuous cambial ring. Aa the accompanying Fig. 46 shows, 
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the formation of the interfascicular cambinm (ic) in Aristohchia 
Sipho is extraordinarily easy to follow, and the original contour 
of the ground-tissue cells which have been divided can be long 
recognised. [The plates of ground-tissue, separating the individual 
bundles of the ring, and across which this interfascicular cambium 
is developed, are the primary medullary rays.] A structure recog- 
nisable as a sheath around the separate fibro-vasal bundles of 
Aristolochia Sipho is completely wanting. The ring of sclerenchy- 
matous elements forms a common sheath to the whole of the 
interior tissue of the stem. A delicate radial longitudinal section, 
which has cut through pretty near the middle of the fibro-vasal 
bundle, and is stained with corallin, shows, most internally in the 
bundle, elongated primary wood parenchyma with horizontal end 
walls, between them very narrow annular vessels, more or less 
crashed, then somewhat broader annular vessels, perhaps partially 
showing transitions to the spiral form ; then closely-wound 
broader spiral vessels, partly showing transitions to the reticu- 
lated form ; and finally the broadened ducts, with bordered pits. 
Between these vessels can be seen very elongated trache'ides, 
devoid of contents and with bordered pits ; single fibres, like 
to the tracheides in form, but having pits without borders, 
and containing starch ; thick- walled wood parenchyma, short, 
with horizontal end walls, and likewise with unbordered 
pits and starch. The immature ducts appear as broad cylin- 
drical as yet thin-walled cells, separated by horizontal end 
walls, with abundant peripheral protoplasm, and with nucleus. 
In the mature duct these contents are no longer observable, and 
in the place of the complete end walls these pitted ducts show 
only annular projecting diaphragms. The flat (" tabular ") cells 
of the cambium ring show abundant protoplasmic contents, 
nnclei, and delicate horizontal end dividing walls. The sieve- 
plates are extraordinarily beautifal. Often they are oblique, and 
offer to the observer their entire rosy surface with darker shining 
dots. In sieve-plates which are especially strongly oblique, the 
plate is broken up by strips free from pores into several rose- 
colonred and dotted (" punctate ") sieve-areas lying one above the 
other. The side walls of the sieve-tubes are likewise covered 
with small, finely punctate, rose-coloured sieve-areas, usually 
elongated in cross direction. In the periphery of the bast is shown 
in the most striking manner the formation of the callus-plates, 
which cover either both sides of the sieve-plate in similar quantity 
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or preponderatingly on one side only ot the aieve-plate, as brigl^j 
roue-coloured, highly rofractiTe maases, rounded on their free aide*^ 
[i.e. the sides towards the cavities of the constitnent cells of the 
sieve-tube]. The small sieve-pita on the side walls also lave 
small callns-plates. Besides the sieve-tubes will be noticed the 
companion- cells, thickly filled with cell contents, and the broader, 
shorter cells of the bast parenchyma, usually with starch contents 
but less protoplasm. The bast is separated from the ring of 
Bcleronchymatous elements by the parenchyma-cells of the ground, 
tissue. The Bclepenchymarflbres of the ring are very long, pointed 
at their ends, with their ends intei-lapping between one another,' 
and are provided with fine pita. Finally we can also determine that' 
the coll enchyma- cells bounding on the epidermis are many times aa 
long as broad, and join on to one another with horizontal end- walls. 
Let na now continue our observations upon an older stem, about 
^ inch thick. First cnt it across and examine the cut sui'face 
with the lens. The pith and the medullary rays appear white ; 
the wood is yellowish. The thickest medullary rays, usually ten 
to twelve in number, end in the pith; these are the "primary 
medullary rays, those which from the beginning separated 
fibro-vasal bundles. Bounding; the pith are the oldest ■woi 
portions of the fibro-vasal bundles. Since the broad-cavitied 
ducts are wanting tliere, they show as a, denser, darker- coloured 
ring, penetrated by the primai-y medullary rays. After this follow 
the concentric annual lings. The breadth of the openings of the 
ducts increases during the first year's growth till a definite maxi- 
mum diameter is attained; [it then again diminisheB]. The 
limits of the yearly rings arc clearly marked by the broad open- 
ings of the ducts, in that [after the wood of the fii'st year] 
broadest vessels are only produced at the commencement of 
growth in spring. The outer part of the year's ring [that is, 
wood which is developed in the late summer of each year, inclndin^ 
the first] has no vessels distinguishable with the lens. — Pixjpor- 
tionally as the secondary woody body [i.e. that developed after 
the interfascicular cambium has commenced its activity] increai 
in circuit, new medullary i-ays are interposed therein, which we 
distinguish as medullary raya of the second, third, etc., order, bai 
in general collect nnder the name of secondary medullary rays. 
The intei-calation of new medullaiy rays takes place hei'o with the 
greatest regularity. The further we remove our point of view fi'oni 
the centre of the stem, so much the moi'e numerous the medullary 
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rays become, and so much the shorter those newly developed 
appear. At the outer limit of the woody body we see the cam- 
bium ring as a darker circle, which shows also as a delicate line 
within [i.e. in passing through] the medullary rays. On the oppo- 
site side to the secondary wood can be seen the clear brown-coloured 
secondary bast, similarly developed from progressive growth. The 
medullary rays broaden outside the cambium as a result of their 
subsequent growth in breadth due to the increase in thickness of 
the stem. The bast portions are not capable of such a subsequent 
growth in breadth, and appear, therefore, exteriorly to dwindle and 
become rounded ofp. The originally continuous ring of scleren- 
chjma has been broken into isolated, unequal, olive-green-coloured 
portions ; and similarly, also, is the originally continuous and still 
darker olive-green-coloured layer of coUenchyma. The protec- 
tion of the interior has now been undertaken by the periderm, 
which covers the surface of the stem as a brown sheath, and 
shows clear lamination. The whole of the portion subsequently 
developed through the activity of the cambium, which includes in 
itself the secondary bast, and the broadened ends of the medullary 
rays, is spoken of as secondary cortex, in contradistinction to the 
primary cortex present before the commencement of the increase 
in thickness. A sharp limit between primary and secondary 
cortex is here, however, not present. 

We next investigate, with stronger magnification and on deli- 
cate cross-sections, the structure of the stem described above. 
The tissue of the pith is found unchanged, just as in the younger 
condition, excepting that the cells contain numerous masses of 
crystals pf oxalate of lime. Into the pith project the primary 
xylem bundles, which were already present before the com- 
mencement of secondary thickening; they form the so-called 
medullary sheath. With the lens, these primary portions of wood 
iw'ere not distinguishable ; they consist in the inner part of thin- 
walled partly-crushed elements. The woody body is first sharply 
marked by the appearance of thickened elements between the 
larger pitted ducts. Simultaneously the fibre- vasal bundle in- 
creases in breadth, and the primary medullary rays are correspond- 
ingly narrowed. The vessels formed in the early part of each 
year show an increase of volume up to the third or fourth yearly 
ring. From spring towards autumn, in each year's ring, the width 
of the ducts decreases very rapidly. Shortly before the close of 
the v^etative period [in each year] , only very narrow vessels are 
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formed. The largest proportion of the wood consists of compara- 
tively narrow and strongly-thickened elements, which have bor- 
dered pits and appear devoid of contents, and, therefore, are 
trache'ides. They contain air or water. If contents, such as 
starch-grains, are seen in them, they have been swept out of 
neighbouring cells by the razor. Especially surrounding the 
ducts, but also scattered between the tracheides, are somewhat 
less thickened elements, with shallow pits, protoplasmic contents, 
and commonly also containing starch ; these are wood-parenchyma 
cells and wood-fibres. The ducts are only provided with bordered 
pits where they are in contact either with one another or with 
trache'ides ; where the pit of a duct or of a tracheide hits upon 
the pit of a wood-parenchyma cell or wood-fibre, it is only bordered 
on one side, namely, the side towards the duct or tracheide, i,e, 
only on this side has the pit its mouth contracted. 

The closing membrane of such a unilaterally bordered pit is 
without a central thickening (Toms), and, in distinction from 
closing membranes provided with a torus, colours blue with 
chlorzinc iodine.^ 

The cells of the medullary rays are elongated radially, their 
walls comparatively little thickened, and with numerous small 
pores. At the outer limits of the ligneous mass we easily recog- 
nise the cambium, composed of thin-walled, flattened, radially 
arranged cells, and on the other side of this the thin-walled 
elements of the bast. Besides the sieve-tubes and companion-cells 
are also found in this case starch-containing cells of the bast- 
parenchyma. The secondary bast, developed through the activity 
of the cambium, has, therefore, acquired these last additional 
elements. In exceedingly thin sections, the alternation of non- 
collapsed layers of cells with collapsed, completely-flattened layers 
can be followed. The layers of cells which are not collapsed 
consist of bast-parenchyma cells, for the most part rich in starch, 
and produced in spring. The flattened layers, on the other hand, 
consist of the subsequently developed sieve-tubes and companion- 
cells and scattered bast-parenchyma cells. The flattened bands 
are ruptured later on, and still, after a long time, they show 
clearly as arches, becoming ever further apart towards the exterior. 
By the intercalation of new medullary rays the bast undergoes 
repeated bipartition, and therefore every outer part of the bast 
always overlaps two inner portions. Outside the rings of bast are 
found in the cortex the disconnected fragments of the ring of 
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sclerenchjma-fibres. These fragments are separated by a paren- 
chymatous tissue. The ring of sclerenchyma, as the result of the 
increase of thickness due to the action of the cambium-ring, has 
been radially ruptured, and into the clefts the neighbouring 
tissue of the cortex has pressed in from both sides. The ring of 
coUenchyma also is separated into pieces; but here not merely 
a rupture results, but in single places tangential extension of its 
cells ensues, which then commence dividing and so give origin to 
masses of parenchymatous tissue. The surface of the stem is 
covered with periderm, which shows wider zones of broad thin- 
iw'alled, and narrower zones of narrow thick-walled, cork-cells, in 
beautiful alternation. As in the pith and medullary rays, so also 
in the cortex, are found scattered crystal-masses of oxalate of lime. 

The radial longitudinal section shows, in the secondary wood, 
first the broader and narrower ducts, with bordered pits and 
annular diaphragms, the tracheides with bordered pits, the less 
thickened wood-j&bres, recognisable by their contents and their 
shallow pits, and the wood-parenchyma, less thickened than the 
tracheides, and joined into continuous rows or lines. If a 
medullary ray is cut, its thin- walled cells can be seen proceeding 
in radial direction, [and therefore straight across the section]. 
At the outer limit of the wood we can recognise the cambium- 
cells, flat (tabular), rich in protoplasmic content, thin- walled, 
ending on one another with horizontal walls, then the still active 
portion of the bast, and then the alternating collapsed, and non- 
collapsed flattened, elements of the older bast. The laminated 
periderm in the periphery is very beautifully exhibited. The 
longitudinal section appears just as does the cross-section; the 
cells are just as long as broad. — In cutting the wood, the direct 
course of the medullary rays appears to the naked eye. This 
arises from the marked length of the intemodes [i.e. the spaces 
between the points of origin of the leaves], in which the fibro- 
vasal bundles, like the medullary rays, preserve their direction 
unchanged. The tangential longitudinal section of the stem 
shows under the microscope the medullary rays in the form of 
broader or narrower streaks, separated from one another by 
corresponding streaks or layers of the ligneous body of the stem. 

As it is always a matter of no slight difficulty to make out 
correctly the individual elements of complicated structures, such 
as are shown by sections through the wood, we will therefore 
endeavour to obtain information by another method. We call to 
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oar assistance the so-called treatment by " maceration." For thia 
purpose we place in a wide teat-tnbe Bome pieces of chlorate of 
potash, and pour over them enongh nitric acid to completely cover 
the pieces * ; then lay in this fluid longitudinal Hectiona, not cut too 
thin, of the tissue to be investigated, and warm it over a flame 
until active evolution of gas ensues. We allow the reagent to 
work for some minutes, and then pour the whole into a lai^e 
evaporating dinh [or a saucer], full of water. The floatin|f 
Bectionfi should be removed from this, by means of a glass rod, 
into another veeae! filled with water, and from thence into a drop 
of water on an object-slide. The maceration should not be carried 
on in the same room in which the microscopes are, as the vapours 
evolved are injurious to them. The preparation placed on the 
object-siide can be torn to pieces with needles, and the individual 
elements thus separated. If the reagent has worked rightly, the 
middle lameUas between the cells will be dissolved ; the separation 
of the cells is therefore easy to complete. All the elements, which 
previously had to be studied in combination, will now be foand 
isolated under the microscope. They are usually well preserved, 
escepting that the lignin [by which the celluloBe in the wood had- 
been chemically altered] has been more or less completely removed, 
so that for the most pai-t they stain violet with chlorzinc iodine- 
First we notice the pitted dncta, usually separated into eegmente 
at the places which indicate the annular diaphragms. Especially 
numerous in the preparation are the isolated trachelldes ; they 
are elongated, have tapering, rounded ends, and bordered pits. 
These pita, owing to the walls being swollen by the reagent, now 
present the appearance of narrow, obliquely ascending clefts ; still, 
by focussing, yon can get saccessive optical sections, which will 
show that the clefts widen towai'da their base. Where several 
trache'ides remain joined together, the pits show a cross, because 
their cleft-like apertnres are in opposite directions in adjoining 
cells. Besides dacts and tracheides, we also find in our preparation 
cells of the wo(]d-parench3nna, with thin walls and large shallow 
pita J they are also recognisable by their conglomerated granular 

* It tlie proportions □( these reagcnta are not right, rei fames of nitrons luajt 
gas will be givea aB, and the tiaane ma; be entire); dissolved. W. B. Molfab 
has snggeated a fluid Gompoaed of 3 drachms oF nitric acid (of sp. gr. I'lO), and 
3 giaioH of chlorate at potash, in which the tisaus should be kept foi a fortnight, 
when the coDstituent cells can be ieolated. (IVoiii. Edin. Boi. Soc. vol- if. p, 
293.) [Ed.] ~ 
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cell-contents. As we can now determine, they are isolated in forms 
which resemble those of the fibres, appear occasionally to have a 
single cavity, but are commonly, however, divided by horizontally 
or obliquely placed walls into several shorter sections, standing 
one upon the other. The forms with one unbroken cavity, are 
those which we have hitherto called fibres ; but which, however, 
are better termed " substitute-fibres," since they replace the cells 
of the wood-parenchyma. The wood-parenchyma cells standing 
upon one another, and having together the form of the substitute- 
fibres, have evidently arisen through cross-division of a single 
mother-cell. The cross-partitions must have been first formed 
iw'hen the mother-cell was still thin- walled, since they show the 
same thickness and the same pits as the side walls ; they can 
only therefore have been thickened simultaneously with these. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER IX. 
Compare Bassow, BoU Centralbl, Bd. XIII., p. 140. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STRUCTURE OF THE CONIFEROUS STEM. 

Material Wanted. . 

Pieces cut from the periphery of an old branchlet of the Scotch Fir 
{Pi/nue sylvestris). Cut, and placed in alcohol, in June or July. 
Placed in half-and-half glycerine and alcohol twenty-four hours 
before wanted for section-cutting. Likewise fresh. 

We will first take up again the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), 
already once investigated by us, and undertake a careful study 
of the structure of the stem. Since we have learned the method 
of growth in thickness of AHstolochia, we can do this with a much 
clearer comprehension. 

It is characteristic of the ConifersB that the entire secondary 
growth of the wood consists of but one kind of element; the 
trache'ldes, or, as here in the Scotch fir, of tracheides and individual 
strings of secondary wood-parenchyma. If you wish to find 
vessels in the ConifersB, you must look for them in the medullary 
sheath, in the primary wood of the fibro- vasal bundle. Even in 
stems of half an inch in thickness this can be done very easily. 
In cross-sections passing through the pith, which is readily 
marked out to the naked eye by its darker colour, it can be seen 
that the inner margin of the ligneous mass consists of portions, 
projecting into the pith and composed of elements with narrow^ 
cavities, and with somewhat brownish walls. In delicate radia^k 
longitudinal sections passing through the same region, we can:* 
determine that these elements are spiral vessels. Some suchrr 
vessels, which possess at the same time spiral bands and borderec=^ 
pits, serve as a transition to the tracheides having only borderec;== 
pits. 

We will now institute a careful investigation into the regiorr^ 
of the cambium ; and we select alcohol-material as best for tl 
purpose, since in fresh stems of the Scotch fir the cambium 
usually torn through in cutting, while dry portions of stems 
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not easily give good sections. The alcohol -material should 1>e laid 
for aboat twenty-four hours in e, mixture of eqnal parts of alcohol 
and glycerine, after which it can be prepared specially well. 
Alcohol -material offers this further advantage, in that the cell- 
contentfl are fixed. We select for the inTestigation pieces from 
the periphery of a tolerably thick branchlet, because the tracheides 
in the later-developed annual rings are larger. The pieces of 
stem are best laid iu alcohol in the month of Jane or Jnly, i.e., at 
a time when the cambium is in full actirity, and 1 assume that 
such a piece of stem is used for investigation. We examine the 
section in glycerine ; in case, on the other hand, we wish to treat . 
it with reagents, we first wash it in watw. We begin with a 
delicate cross-section from the periphery of the stem — a section 
-which extends through the bark, the cambium, and several annual 
rings of the wopd. We first figure 
to ourselves on this section the 
things already known from oar 
. observations on bordered pits. 
We see the ttachetdea arranged 
in radial rows ; ^from time to time 
Each a row doubles in its out- 
ward direction. In outline, the 

Itacbeides are quadrangular, or 

else with five or six sides. In 

[the wood formed in] autumn the 

tncheides are narrower, and have 

thicker walls. After these thick- 
called narrow elements succeeds 

[passing outwardly], without 

tftaaition, the wood of the follow- 

Mj spring growth, with its e 

■nth broad cavities. This sudden change makes the year's limits 

ririble to the naked eye [see Fig. 46*]. Parallel to the radial rows 
0( the tracheides run the narrow, usually unilamellar (rarely more) , 
"Udiillarj 11^8, generally distinguishable also through the starch- 
'*'»'tentB of their cells. In the radial walls of the tracheides [i.e., 
™*se walla directed towards the medullary rays] are the bordered 
pita, tie stractnre of which we already know. On the tangential 
**Ufi [tA, the walls directed towards the centre and periphery of 
™* Btem] they are exceedingly rare. Between the tracheides and 

«a atwch-containing cells of the medullary ray are present very 
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broad anilateral bordered 
pitB, so broad tbat they 
almost represent the 
whole width of the wall 
of the tracheide in con- 
tact with the ray-cell. 
By "unilateral" we mnst 
nnderstand that only on 
the side of the.trache'ide 
is the "border" of the 
pit developed. The clos- 
ing membrane is usually 
bulged into the trache- 
ide ; it appears to be 
withont a " torns." The 
medullary ray cells, in 
those places with which 
the tangential walls of 
the trache'ides adjoin, 
are provided each with 
projecting thickening 
ridge (compare with Fig. 
47, the medollary ray t» 
and the. tracheide walls 
impinging npon it). The 
section can, however, 
have been taken through 
a band of empty mednl- 
lary ray cells, and these 
are then connected with 
the tracheides by pits 
which are bordered on 
both sides. In the im- 
mediate neighbonrhood 
of the oambium we see 
(Pig. 47) the as yet in- 
complete tracheides, the 
so-called " yonng wood," 
Passing from the cam- 
bial zone, the 'walls of 
the cells increase rapMly 
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in thickness. In cross-sections, tlirongh older stems, we moreover 
often see the radial walls within the cambial zone itself to be 
thicker 1 (as in Fig. 47). What we must here call "cambium" 
consists in the Initial layer (i), assumed theoretically to be 
unilamellar, which by successive tangential divisions gives off 
mother-cells of the tissue on its wood and bast sides, and, from 
these, tissue-cells, still in course of division, which give rise to the 
elements of the wood and the bast. A sharp boundary cannot be 
drawn between the initial layer and the mother-cells of the tissue 

I 

of the wood and bast respectively. The youngest partition wall 
in the cambium can be recognised, in that it passes without 
interruption to the radial lateral walls (i) ; somewhat older partition 
Trails, on the contrary, join on to the side- walls at somewhat 
swollen points of origin. Towards the wood side the development 
of the bordered pits can be followed (1, 2, 3). The rows of 
tracheides are continued, through the cambium, into the rows of 
the elements of the bast, which maintain an equally strong radial 
arrangement. The cell-walls on the bast side become i-apidly 
thickened ; they have, however, a more dead- white, less glistening 
aspect than in the wood. On the radial walls of the broader bast 
elements, especially on the places where, in the wood, the bordered 
pits stand, are situated the sieve-areas (e) ; in very thin sections 
"we can recognise the fine pores which pierce these areas. Narrow, 
prominent, unilamellar bands of flattened cells alternate with the 
broad layers of sieve-tubes. These bands represent the bast- 
parenchyma. The greater number of the cells in the bast 
parenchyma are distinguished by a strongly refractive brown cell- 
content (k). In places somewhat further removed from the 
cambium, one or two crystals can be seen in the brown contents 
of these cells [crystallogenous cells]. As in the Scotch fir but 
one band of bast-parenchyma is formed yearly, the number of 
them can be used in estimating the age of any particular portion 
of bast. Between the cells containing crystals are others full of 
starch. Crystal or starch-containing cells, singly or in groups, 
are scattered also between the sieve- tubes. The medullary rays 
(m) are continued from the wood through the cambium into the 
bast, and in this latter their cells also in part contain starch. 
Only a comparatively narrow zone of the bast consists of turgid 
elements retaining their original arrangement. Beyond this 
xone the radial rows of cells are curved, the cell-walls begin 
to grow brown, the cavities of the cells become more or less con- 
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trocted by pressure, so that the radial walls of the cells appear 
bent in waves or folds, Only the starch-containing cells of the 
bast or of the medullary rays enlarge notably ; they become 
rounded, and nppear now as mare or Ibbh globular elements, thickly 
filled with starch. Finally, the sieve-tubes and cells containing 
ciyatals are completely crushed, and elongated tangentially, and 
now sepai'ate, like laminated raembraneB, the large starch -contain- 
ing' cells. The outer cortex appears now to consist of these last 
only. Farther outwards in thja bark we enconntor narrow laminse 
of cork, Bud outside these doep-browTi dead tissue, cut ofE by them 
from the periphery. 

the strings of "wood-parenchyTna, 
■OSS-section of the wood, and which 
always coutaiu a reain-caji&l (Fi^. 
48). In alcohol -preparations tliia 
canal has lost its resin contents. 
The croHs-section through the wood 
cuts the resin-canals likewise in 
cross-section. Each of these pre- 
sents itself as an intercellular pas- 
sage (t), smronnded by a layerot 
large thin-walled cells (^ith^ial 
cells, e). The walls of these cells 
have become bi-own ; they contain 
a lai'ge nucleus and a peripheral 
layer of protoplasm. To these 
cells follow a second layer of eellfl, 
of similar form, but poorer in con- 
tents, and flattened; then a more 
or less complete sheath, here anij 
there doubled of large Etarch-oon-< 
taming wood-pareuohyma cellar. 
These last are suirounded by tr^t- 
. a mednllary ray. As the histoi 
of their development shows, the resm canals arise tchiaogeni 
i.e., by the separation o£ cells at first in contact. 

For the pni-pose of comparison, let us now take a crosa-se 
through a piece of fresh pine-ivood, and determine that the restS 
canals are filled with Resin. This appears in the preparatii 
in the form of strongly-refractive, eitonsible drops, often 
irregnlar outline. If we noi in a little alcohol, the resin-di 
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qxiickly disappear. We can, moreover, stain them in characteristic 
fashion with the red colouring material of alcanna ^ roots [roots of 
Alcanna tinctorial, which we have already used to colour oils. 
For this purpose we take a cross-section through the wood of the 
Scotch fir, and lay it on the object-slide in a drop of water. We 
then take a similar thin section from the bark of a dried alcanna 
root, blow off from it the adhering particles, lay it upon the fir 
section, and cover with a cover-glass. Then run in a drop of 
about 50% alcohol under the cover-glass, and allow the object 
to stand for from half an hour to an hour. If now the alcanna 
bark is removed and the section of fir examined, the parts con- 
taining resin appear stained a beautiful dark red colour, while the 
other parts of the preparation remain entirely uncoloured. 

Cross-sections through the alcohol-material treated with chlor- 
zinc iodine show the walls of the tracheides yellow- brown ; their 
innermost thickening layer, which is in contact with the limiting 
membrane [t.e., the bright refractive line immediately surrounding 
the cell-cavity], is, however, partially stained violet. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the cambium, in tracheides which are not yet fully 
formed, the protoplasmic contents and nucleus are now easy to 
see. It can be settled equally definitely that the tracheides, when 
fully formed, lose all living contents. The cambium, with the 
youngest adjoining cells, has stained bright violet, the walls of the 
older portions of the bast a dark violet colour. The contents of the 
crystallogenous cells remain brown, while those of the cells of the 
periderm now appear reddish-brown. The inner surface, especially 
thin- walled, of the cells surrounding the resin-canal usually stains a 
dirty violet. Careful examination shows, moreover, that the closing 
membrane of the unilaterally bordered pits has stained violet, 
while that of the bilaterally bordered pits remains uncoloured.^ 

If we bring to bear on the wood of the Coniferse, on sections 
taken through the cambium, the reactions for lignin which we 
have already tested, we can readily prove the gradual extinction 
of the lignin reaction in the neighbourhood of the cambium. 
Corallin also must, by virtue of its properties already known to 
us, stain the lignified cells quite differently from those unlignified. 
We obtain, indeed, very beautiful and instructive preparations 
when the sections are laid for some time in soda-corallin and then 
examined, in glycerine. The lignified membranes are stained a 
deep red; towards the cambium this red disappears, and passes 
oyer into a pale yellow. In the bast the cell-walls have a pale 
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reddish-yellow coloration ; the sieve-platea are coloEred deep red, 
especially where they are covered with a callus layer. As 
corallin alao Btaitis starch-grains rose-colour, ibese consequently 
stand oat qnite sharply in the ontei' pai'ts of the bast. 

Now prepare a radinl Jongitudinfll section, naing for the parpoee 
the alcohol-mttterial. The radial longitndiiial Bection shows as 
in the wood the elongated tracheides with bordered pjts, bluntly 
tapering at both ends, and by these ends interlapping with one 
another. The siirface view of the bordered pit is already known 
to us. The bordered pits in the narrowest ti'acheidea of aatnmn. 
are small and few. Traversing the tracheides horizontally, we 
Bee the cells of the mednllaiy rays. The medullary rays have 
naaally little height [i.e., in the direction of the length of the 
tracheides, and therefore of the length of the stem] ; they can, 
however, occur np to sixteen cells high. They consist* of radially 
elongated cells, lying side by side in rows. The median celle 
tain starch, and show on the sides of tlie tracheides the lai^e, 
shallow, nnilateral, hordered pit; the upper and under rows <A. 
cells, from one to three in number, are empty, with small bordered, 
pits, and show peculiar jagged (or serrate) projecting ridges on. 
the wftlls directed tangentially. Similar rows of colls may also 
be interpolated in the median part* of very deep medullary rays. 
From their pits and want of living cell-contents these rows of 
oella resemble, in structure and relations, the tracheides of tha 
wood, and on these gronnds might be considered as tracheides ; bat 
we will confine this term to the elements of the ligneous portion 
of the fibro-vaaal bundle alone. Here and there the radial longi- 
tndinal section may also cut through a string of secondaiy wood- 
parenchyma, and have laid bare its resin-canal. The parenchy- 
matous cells surrounding the resin-canal are convert towards it, 
and just as broad as long ; those more remote are clearly longer. 
In the larger medullary raya we can trace the course of a hori- 
zontal reain-canal, and can determine that ultimately the vertical 
and horizontal reain-canals intercommunicate, The cainbilim in 
longitudinal section shows a^ najTow elongated cells, with their 
end- walla more or less obliquely inclined, from which the elements 
of the wood and bast proceed, and as shorter, broader cells which 
are continued on both sides into the cells of the medullary rays. 

In order to atady the sieve areas,' we again take the alcohol- 
material, and lay the aectionfi we have prepared in a watety 
solution of Aniline blue.* In this the sections need 
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a few minutes, and then be transferred to glycerine. This latter 
permitB the colonr to remain only in the Bieve-areas, removes it 
from all other parts of the section. The aieve-areas cannot now 
be oTerlooked in a microscopical examination. Their colonr is 
beaatifally bine Mid permanent, so that the preparations can be 
pTeaerred. We can diBtinguish the sieve-areas even in the im- 
mediate neighbonrhood of the cambinm, and follow them into the 
parts in which the sieTC-tnhes hare become crushed, and the sieve- 
areas have therefore lost their radial position. The sieve-areas, 
however, already lose their capability of coloration. The sieve- 
tabes have the form of cambinm cells; they bear sieve-areas only 
on their radial walls, just as the bordered pits on the tracheides. 
The sieve-areas are, moreover, smaller than the bordered pits. 
They present the appearance of round or 
oval spots, which are collected into an in- 
definite nnmber of somewhat angnlar, finely- 
pimctate sections (Fig. 49). At some dis- 
tance from the cambium the sieve-areas are 
covered by a homogeneous shining substance, 
staining sky-hlue — the callna-plate. Further 
atill these are a^ain dissolved, the sieve- 
area is bare, and no longer colours at all. 
The sieve-tabeB are here already function- 
less. It is not difficult to recognise that the 
active sieve-tubes contain protoplasmic con- 
tents, the nucleus, however, except 
ally, is wanting, already disappearing 
developing sieve-tube. ris.ie.— Pmuuyii'MiriB. 

The cryrtallogenoufl cells of the bast are ^^'^ ie'J.^a^Yx h^' 
distingniBhed in longitudinal section by their 

brown contents ; they are comparatively short, end commonly with 
borisontal walls, and have apparently arisen from horizontal divi- 
sion of the cambium-cells. They contain nnmerons prismatic 
ciystals lying over and by one another. The Btaxch-cells likewise 
stand out clearly. They are still shorter than the crystallogenouB 
cellS) lie in rows one upon the other, and are also interpolat«d 
singly or in longer rows between the crystallogenoua cells. Later 
these starch-containing cells swell very considerably. 

The cells of the meduUary rays can be readily followed from 
the wood into the bast ; they retain, moreover, their essential 
sti-aetnre, bat lose their characteristic pits ; the inner, starch-con- 
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taining i^ws are here also nsnaJlj ficcompanied, both above and 
below, by cells free of starch. These laat cells are narrower and 
longer than those which contain starch, quickly lose their living 
contents, and collapse. All the elements of the medullary rays 
within the baat remain thin-walled. The horizontal resin-canals, 
also, in the large medullary rays, paas out of the wood into the 
bast. 

The tangential longitudinal section, which we likewise prepare 
from the alcohol- material, mast be taken from at least two places, 
viz., one in the wood, and one in the bast. The section through 
the wood shows the trache'ides, and the sections of the mednllajy 
rays, each cross-section of these tapering at its ends, and the 
whole therefore having a spindle-lite ont- 
B line, since the cells at both edges (or 

ends) gradually become nmrower, and the 
final cells are onilaterally pointed. The 
simplest medullary rays are in cross-sec- 
tion 3 cells high ; most are about 8 cells, 
while with some the height can increase 
up to aa many as 20 cells. The simplest 
are always but one cell broad ; the highest 
can in their central part be several layers 
thick, and these latter have then a resin- 
canal, which is shown in section. The 
section may have also cut through a ver- 
tical resin-canal, which will present the 
same appearance as in the radial longitu- 
dinal section. A section of the bast which 
will answer our requirements cannot be 
obtained without trouble. There is no 
recourse, but to prepare from an older 
portion of bast, beginning externally, a 
considerable number of successive sec- 
tions, till we have reached the young 
wood. We examine these sections with a low-power objective, and 
look for such as contain still active Bieve-tuhes. By this means we 
can obtain information abont the callus plate, which at once at- 
tracts the eye, even without coloration and with slight magnifica- 
tion, as a strongly refractive pad attached to the cell- wall. The 
sections of the sieve-areas can be best studied in chlorzinc iodine, 
to which we have added an equal bulk of dilute watery potassinm- 
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iodide-iodine eolution. The figure of the sieve-area in thig view 
is the Hame as in the croBa-section, but the number of the cut 
sieve-areas is very great, and therefore it is more easy to obtain 
& favoarable section. They will be found most quickly at the 
edges of the section. The sieve-areas (Fig. 60, A) are seen in pro- 
file, within the radial walla of the sieve-tube which we have 
cnt through with the razor. The walla themselves are soniewhat 
swollen in the chlorzinc iodine solution, and have acquired a violet 
coloration. The sieve-areii is, so far as it appertains to a atill 
active sieve-tube, stained 
reddish-brown. This colour 
proceeds from the strings of 
plasma which penetrate 
from both sides into the 
thickness of the sieve-area. 
It appears then as if the 
sieve-area were pierced by 
reddish-brown rods (com- 
pare the figure). Theoallua 
plates (B) have coloured 
reddish-brown, provided the 
chlorzinc iodine solution 
ivas not too concentrated, 
and has not acted as a 
solTent. The sieve- areas 
of sieve-tubes which have 
lost their function (C) 
appear bright violet ; the 
strings of plasma and the 
callns-plates have disap- 
peared from these. If we 
stain snch a tangential 
longitudinal section with 
aniline blue, and examine 
it in glycerine, the brilliant 
bine callns plates at once attract attention. We can easily follow 
on Uie one side the growth, and on the other side the disappearance 
of them. 

[The resin-canals which we have here met with, and which in 
the cortical parenchyma of Conifers often attain considerable size, 
can have their origin well studied in the ivy (Sedera helix). 
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Cross-sections of young stems will show the resin-canals in the 
central pith as well as ontside the xylem ring, even in quite close 
contiguity to the cambium-ring. In the same section they will be 
met with in different stages of development, from a group of four 
cells, having between them a barely recognisable intercellular space, 
to fifteen or twenty cells surrounding a large cavity. The cells 
are at once recognisable by their granular contents. The mode of 
origin of the resin-passage is easily observable. It arises through 
the separation of the secreting cells, while these cells divide 
radially, and more rarely tangentially (Fig. 50*^), and thus sur- 
round a cavity continually enlarging up to a certain point. The 
resin passage is therefore schizogenous (compare Fig. 50*).] 
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^ Sanio, Jahrh, /. wm. Bot. Bd. IX. p. 61. E. Strasburger, Zellhaute^ p. 
89. Kny, Anat, d, Holzes von Pinus sylvestrU, Bot. Wandtafeln, VI. Abth. 
2 According to N. J. C. Miiller, Jahrb.f, wiss, Bot, Bd. V. p. 398. 
' Eussow, Bot, CentrahL, 1883. Bd. XIII. p. 140. 

* For particulars see de Bary, Comparative Anatomy of Phanerogams and 
Ferns (Eng. trans.) p. 490. 

* Janczewski, Mim. de la Soc, d. Sc. Nat. de Cherbourg, vol. XXTTI. p. 260 ; E. 
Strasburger, Zellhdute, p. 67; Bussow, Stzbr, Dorp, naturf, Gesellsch, 17th 
February, 1882, p. 264. 

[A French translation of the researches of Bussow on sieve-tubes and reprint 
of those of Janczewski, will be found in Ann, des Sciences Nat., Botanique^ 
1882.] 

^ E. Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Siebrdhren-apparates, 1880, p. 86 ; 
Bussow, Stzher, d. Dorp, naturf, Gesellsch, 1881, p. 63. 



In this chapter, as throughout, I have made use of the term 
bordered pits, since it has acquired a firm foothold in English text- 
books. It is by no means expressive, and, but for an objection to 
the multiplication of names for the same object, I should have 
replaced it by the term chambered pit. [Ed.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

STRUCTURE OF THE STEM OF THE LIME ; BICOLLATERAL FIBRO- 
VASAL BUNDLES OF THE CUCURBITAGE^ ; SIEVE-TUBES. 

Material Wanted. 

Twigs of Lime (Tilia europcea), about \ inch thick. 
Stems of a Gourd {Gucurbita pepo), about \ inch thick, cut about J 
yard from apex. Fresh, and in alcohol. 

As our next object of investigation, we choose the Lime {Tilia 
parvifolia) [or any form of the aggregate species, known under 
the name of Tilia europceal. A cross-section through a twig 
about -J- of an inch in thickness, shows us a pith consisting of large 
cells, the air-containing cells of which are grouped, rosette-like, 
around individual narrower cells, filled with finely granular 
brown contents. In the outer part of the pith lie gum-reservoirs, 
forming hollows in the parenchymatous tissue, but which, how- 
ever, are already empty. At its outermost limits the pith 
consists of smaller cells, the cells filled with finely granular 
contents. Into this small-celled tissue project the primary wood 
portions of the fibro- vasal bundles. The " unwinding " spiral 
vessels [from which the spiral thickening thread can be unrolled], 
are at once noticeable in the cross-section, from the thickening 
bands standing out here and there. We can count about 5 
annual rings in the cross-section of a twig of ^ inch thickness, 
and we shall perhaps notice that the successive annual rings can 
be of very varying thickness. In the spring the great ducts are 
produced close to one another, and mark at once the limits of the 
year. Further in the year's growth the broad ducts either arise 
singly or in isolated groups ; in the last phase of [the year's] vege- 
tation the cambium produces only elements with narrow cavity. 
On the other side of the cambium the keel-shaped tapering por- 
tions of the bast are at once noticeable [Fig. 50**, p. 127.]. In these 
an alternation of tangentially-arranged white and dark layers is 
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shown. The glistening white layers are composed of nnineroiLS 
closely-combined bast-fibres, the walls of which are thickened 
almost to the disappearance of the cavity. The cavity of each 
individual cell shows only as a black point. The layers have an 
irregular outline, and can likewise be interrupted. The darker 
layers between the white consist of starch-containing cells, with 
small cavity, — ^which principally abut upon the bast-fibres, and 
form bast-parenchyma, — and of broader elements, which are more 
in the central portions of the layers ; and in these we recognise 
sieve- tubes. Small cells, which often in quite a conspicuous way 
are cut off from the comers of the sieve-tubes, are tte companion- 
cells. Probably twice as many layers of secondary bast-fibres 
can be cojinted as there are annual rings in the wood. Apart 
from the first two years, two layers of bast-fibres are developed 
pretty regularly in each year. The outermost edge of the figure 
is occupied by the strings of primary sclerenchyma, which in no 
way differ from the secondary bast strings. The primary 
medullary rays in the ligneous body are usually two (here and 
there, however, more) cells thick ; the secondary medullary rays 
only one cell thick. They can be followed through the cambium 
into the primary cortex, or into the bast respectively. The [outer] 
ends of the primary medullary rays are considerably broadened 
[into a funnel shape], and separate the portions of bast. They 
segment the bast into the form of inverted radiating keels. The 
numerous tangential divisions in these ends of the medullary rays 
have caused an arrangement of the cells into tangential rows. 
The outer end of the medullary rays, and the primary portions 
of the bast, plunge into the actively-living green primary cortex. 
In the outer parts of the medullary rays, and in the primary 
cortex, are numerous crystallogenous cells. Further outward, the 
cells containing chlorophyll can be easily recognised, by their 
white walls, especially strongly thickened in the comers, as col- 
lenchyma-cells. The surface of the stem is covered by a regularly 
developed periderm, whose flat cells show to be a stronger and 
stronger brown colour, according to their age, i.e., passing 
from inside [the youngest] outwards. [A general idea of the 
arrangement of the parts can be obtained from the accompanying 
diagrammatic view of the cross-section of a four-year old stem 
of the lime, the description of which is given at the foot of the 
figure.] 
In radial longitudinal sections, we can make out that the ducts 
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of the secondary wood have bordered pits, and that 
between the pits they have spiral bands, as an innermost thicken- 
ing layer. The ends of 
the dncts joining on to one 
another, show an obliqne 
vrall, perforated with a 
single large opening. Be- 
sides the vessels, and al- 
ways connected with them 
by intermediate forms, 
can be seen • tracheides, 
especially in the antnmn 
wood, thickened in the 
same way as the dncts, 
bat tapering at both ends, 
and closed. Between the 
ducta and the tracheides 
lie elongated "wood 
fibres" (libriform fibres), 
tapering at both ends, hav- 
ing small) scattered pits, slightly enlaiged at their base (bordered) 
and narrow wood -parenchyma cells, filled with oil-dropa or with 
starch, simply pitted (not bordered), ending with horizontal 
and likewise pitted walla. The wood-fibres are longer than the 
tracheides, like these withont living contents, and containing only 
water; functionally, at all events, nearly akin to them. The pits 
of the wood-filn«s open into the cell-cavity by a narrow cleft, 
which in cell-walls in contact with one another are inclined in 
opposite directions ; therefore, with intermediate focnssing, they 
show a smcdl cross in the pit. In these wood-fibrea, as almost 
nnivBTsally in the mechanical elements (stereides), the cleft^like 
pits monnt towards the left, i.e., they follow a left-handed spiral 
line.^ In the wall of the ducts the pits are large and nnmeroasly 
' developed only where one vessel impinges on another, or on a 
trach«ude. Those parts of their walls impinging on the wood 
fibres are just as sparsely pitted, and the pits as small, as these. 
Where the wood-parenchyma cells impinge on a dact, a corre- 
sponding inflaence on the pits can be likewise noted ; the pits of 
the doot are bordered only unilaterally, on the side of the dnct. 
The fibres of the antnmn wood are particularly narrow. The 
medollarj rays pass throi^h the wood, as horizontal bands of 
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considerable height; they consist of rectangular, radially elon- 
gated cells, which contain starch, and have very numerous pits, 
especially on the tangentially-placed walls. In the bast we can 
see the very long, strongly-thickened, white bast-fibres, pointed 
at both ends ; between the strings of bast-fibres short parenchy- 
matous cells, with horizontal end-walls, and containing starch, 
and here and there also prismatic crystals ; and the sieve-tubes, 
whose sieve-plates, if placed obliquely, are divided by horizontal 
bars into several sections. Besides these, the collenchyma and 
cork offer points of interest. As, however, the collenchyma 
and cork- cells are just as high as broad, the figure in the longi- 
tudinal section completely resembles that in the cross-section. 

The tangential longitudinal section confirms the conclusion as 
to the considerable height of individual medullary rays, derived 
from the radial longitudinal sections. The medullary rays are 
either one cell thick in their entire height, or double in the 
middle. For the rest we find the elements again as in the radial 
section. 

After examination of the longitudinal sections, let us now *tum 
our attention again to the cross-section ; we shall find that this 
also serves to give a good idea of the structure of the wood. The 
great bulk of the wood is formed of wood-fibres; in the autumn 
wood these are flatter, and present almost alone. The pits of the 
wood-fibres are difficult to see ; where such can be seen, they 
show at their base only a small "border." -The ducts and 
trache'ides can be recognised by their bordered pits ; the pits are 
very numerous only where these elements impinge upon on© 
another. A sharp boundary between ducts and tracheides 
cannot, however, be seen in cross-section. The wood-paren* 
chyma cells can be distinguished by their small width ; tkey 
lie particularly around the duct6, and are also scattered singly 
between the other elements. Their starch contents can, after 
treatment with iodine, lead to their recognition only in the 
thicker parts of the section, since in the thinner parts the starch 
is usually scattered over the cells by the razor. 

Chlorzinc iodine stains the ligneous part yellowish-brown, the 
cambium violet. In the bast is shown a beautiful alternation 
between the violet thin- walled zones and the bright yellow, thick- 
walled bast-fibres. The elongated medullary rays of the primary 
cortex are violet, the cork is reddish-brown. 

Corallin stains the wood cherry-red, the bast-fibres quite a 
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strikmgly beantif ul bright rose-red. The sieve-plates stand out 
clearly even in the cross-section by their fox-red coloration. 
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^^ n.— TOia parvifcUa, Blexnents of the secondary wood and bast, isolated 
^ oaeention. A and B, wood-fibres (litoif orm) .; C, wood parenchyma ; D and 
'> ^^i\iluB ; J*, segment of a dnot ; GF, fttst fibre ( x 180). 

On aoconnt of the difficulty in studying the structure of 
wifi secondary wood, we will here bring the " maceration " 
JJiethod again to our aid, and examine the elements isolated 
from one another. We proceed exactly as with Aristolochia 
(p> 112 et seq.y, and separate the macerated sections with 
"*® needles. The preparation will then show the especial 
Preponderance of the wood-fibres (Fig. 51, A, B). The 
■welliiig of the walls causes the pits to appear still smaller ; 
^oj appear. as oblique clefts. The short parenchymatous 
^**«> Teoo^isable by their contents, lie scattered between 
^ Wood fibres, and are either separated or, usually, still 
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Tiiiited into threads wbich reHemble in outline tLe wood-fibres (C). 
We find, further, bat in smaller number, the spirally-thickened 
tracheidea, in enter contour either more resembling tbe wood- 
fibres (E), or more approacbfng the ducts (D) ; finally the dncts 
thomaelTes, either [separated into segmenta {F), or else foiining; 
long tubes. In the preparation the very long and narrow cavitied 
bast-fibres (G) will also strike ne. Careful examination of the tra- 
cheidea and Tessels enables us to determine that tbe cleft-like 
aperturea of the pita show an opposite direction to the spiral 
band, and in the broader dacts the slope is mnch steeper than 
that of the spiral band, while in the narrower tracheides there 
is about equal steepness. The tracheides, as we have already 
seen, can be very like to the ducts ; in fact, a sharp delimitation 
between tbe broadest tracheidea and the narrowest ducts can here 
acarccly be made. In individual cases, the circumstance whether 
or not the ends of the element in question are pei'forate, would 
distiiignish them. But this distinction is in donbtful cases a 
matter of great difficulty, and we have therefore, for practical 
reasons, here and elsewhere, left it out of the question; and indeed 
this distinction ia not of great importance, as ducts and tracheides, 
as we see in this example, can poas into one another without sharp 
delimitation. We have therefore hitherto been decided in the 
choice of terms more by tbe outer form, and in doubtful cases 
have classed together the tnbe-like forma of the dncts, and the 
fibrous forms of the tracheides. 

In almost aU the Cucurbitacete, from amongst which wo select 
Oucurhita Fepo (tbe pumpkin) for investigation, the fibro-vasal 
bundles have two bast portions, one on the outer, the other on the , 
inner sido of the wood. These fibro-vasal bundles are therefcff 
conatmcted bicollaterallj. The outft- bast is separated froi^ 
wood by the cambium, the !n.ner bast impinges immediately on tha 1 
[inner bounds of the] wood. In order to see the fibro- vasal bundle 
fully fojTued, stems of at least |- inch thick should be eicamined, 
and in parts which are distant about half a yard fronitho growing 
point. In sterna of i to J inch in thickness, or nearer the growing 
point, the larger ducts are not yet complete. We take for first 
esamination alcohol-material, for this oSers various advantages. 
Tbe fibro- vasal bundle has no sheath, and ia not sharply delimited 
from the surrounding tissue. Better-defined figures can be, how- 
ever, obtained if the section is submitted for a short tj^e to the 
action of aniline blue, and afterwards examined in glycerine. 
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The parts appertaining to the fihro-vasal bundles appear more 
darkly stained than the ground tissue. If we suppose the inner 
bast removed, the figure approaches so nearly to the dicotyledo- 
nous fibro-vasal bundles already known to us as those of 
RanuncultLs and Ghelidoniv/m, that we should have no difficulty in 
placing it amongst them. We examine first a cross-section of a 
fully-developed fibro-vasal bundle, with perfect ducts, always 
looking for the most normal cases where two large ducts are 
present. These ducts are amongst the broadest that are known 
anywhere. Between them lie the cells of the primary parenchyma, 
with tolerably broad cavities, usually elongated somewhat radially, 
and with their walls thickened as strongly as the vessels, and 
always clearly reticulately. Succeeding these internally are ves- 
sels whose diameter falls considerably short of that of the two 
great ducts, and in passing inwards is still further reduced. 
Between these vessels lies the thin-walled primary wood-paren- 
chyma, which is continued beyond the limits of the innermost 
vessels. Upon this thin- walled tissue finally impinges the inner 
bast, consisting of broad-cavitied sieve-tubes, of narrower com- 
panion-cells, and of somewhat broader bast-parenchyma cells. 

We have here an easy opportunity of observing the sieve-plates, 
which here are disposed horizontally, in surface view (Fig. 52, A). 
The companion-cells (s) stand out particularly sharply with their 
dark blue-stained contents. At the outer side of the wood can be 
seen the thin- walled radially-arranged cells of the cambium layer, 
following immediately after the two largest ducts, and the thick- 
walled cells of the wood-parenchyma lying between them. Then 
follows the outer bast, constructed just as in the inner. In both 
portions of the bast the sieve-plates, where such are cut, are 
^rej^By recognisable from their areolation. Each areole appears, 
acdOFding to the stage in its development, to be pierced by a large 
OP small pore. In older sieve-tubes the pores are narrower, and 
lined with a highly refractive substance (as in Fig. 52, A) . The 
sieve-plate also often appears to be covered with a mass of sub- 
stance stained violet-blue. In the narrower sieve-tubes, at the 
outer and inner margin of the fibro-vasal bundle, the section has 
also probably laid bare a callus-plate, which stands out brightly 
as a homogeneous mass, coloured a beautiful sky-blue. If we focus 
more deeply into such a callus-plate, we can recognise in it the 
i^tworj^^ the sieve-plate. The fibro-vasal bundles, as examina- 
tion of rue cross-section with a low power shows, are arranged in 
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two [concentric] rings, about five in each ring. The fibro-vasal 
bundles in the outer ring are inside the angles [of the stem] , those 
of the inner ring alternate with the outer ones. The protection of 
. the inner parts of the stem is served hj a ring of sclereDchyma- 
fibres, the elements of which have stained far more deeply than 
the large'Celled ground tissue. Externally to this ring is a corti- 
cal parenchyma, containing chlorophyll, and then a typically 
developed, stellately interrupted shining white collenchyma At 
the interraptions in the collenchyma, the cortical parenchyma 
extends to the epidermis, which has ita stomata at these places 
In the interior the stem is hollow Cross sections through thinner 
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stems, from j to ^ inch thick, show the largest ducts, and the 
elements lying between them, still in course of formation. It not 
infrequently occurs that of the two great ducts only one is coiKi- 
pletely formed, while the other, on the contrary, is obliterated ; the 
former then attains an enormous diameter. In many cases boti* 
ducts can be obliterated. Finally isolated cases are met witb- 
where both ducts are present, and both are ^ great as if only on^ 
had been produced. ^j^ 

Radial longitudinal sections, which have out through a fibro- 
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vasal bundle correctly, show ns that the narrowest vessels are 
annular and spiral vessels ; the broader are pitted, with annular 
horizontally-situated diaphragms. The two greatest ducts have 
irregular, reticulately thickened walls, and in the meshes of the 
net numerous pits. Longitudinal sections will be not infrequently 
obtained, which show the largest ducts provided with a complete 
cross-wall. Then there are still present in the cells a nucleus and 
a thin peripheral layer of protoplasm. Many cross-walls will 
show, however, to be already strongly swollen in their middle part, 
and therefore in optical section show as biconvex lenses. Longitu- 
dinal sections of the next older parts of the stem show us these 
septa, or partition walls, finally reduced in places tor a narrow 
ring, attached to the side wall of the duct. The protoplasmic 
contents of the cells, as well as the nucleus-,, have then disappeared. 
The thin-walled tissue between the narrower vessels consists of 
elongated parenchymatous cells, ending on one another with hori- 
zontal walls, and therefore being a thin- walled primary wood- 
pturenchyma. The more strongly-thickened cells- between the 
great ducts are plentifully but shallowly pitted, and have also 
pitted cross- walls, and belong, therefore, to the thick-walled pri- 
mary wood-parenchyma. As a special peculiarity of these cells, 
we notice the undulating course of their walls placed perpendicu- 
larly to the ducts. This undulation is occasioned by the walls, 
in joining on, avoiding the pits of the duct. In these wood pa- 
renchyma cells is found protoplasmic sac and nucleus. Where 
pitted ducts impinge upon one another the pits are bilaterally 
Ordered; where they are bounded by wood -parenchyma the 
pits are only unilaterally bordered, and that on the side of the 
fibr^vasal bundle. 

^ both sides o£ the fibre- vasal bundle we can, by means of 
longitudinal sections, conveniently study these so unusually large 
8ie?e-tubes* (Fig. 52, B) . For this purpose we lay the longitudi- 
^ section for a short time in aniline blue, and afterwards examine 
It m glycerine. After lying a pretty long time in this latter, the 
^^U-walls are more or less completely decolorized, while the 
^^tents of the sieve-tubes retain the colour. Almost all the 
Steve-plates are placed horizontally ; only a few have an inclined 
position. Most of them appear covered with a highly refractive 
^lons substance, and show, corresponding to this, a not incon- 
BiderabUC thickness (Fig. 52, 0). From this peculiarity they are 
"^^^^wseable with but low magnification. In our aniline-blue 
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preparations these aieve-platea are coloiirBd clear blae. In the 
interior of the eieve-tnbea in question, which show these fiieve- 
platea, is -risible a contracted, aao-like, axial string («). This is 
a string' of protoplasmic alime or mncus, which broadens at its 
entli, and almost completely covers the sieve-plate. It is stained 
indigo-blue. The ends adjoining the sieve-plates are usnally 
more densely fnll of contents, and form a terminal "mncons 
plug." This accamnlation of contents can be observed eitlier on 
both or only at the upper end of the sieve-tube. Besides the 
■ axial sac, the sieve-tube shows, by very careful examiDation, a thin 
peripheral layer of protoplasm; the peripheral layer m.ay be ex- 
tremely thin, and adhering everywhere closely to the wall of the 
sieve-tube. A nucleus is not present. In somewhat younger 
sieve-tubes the slime-string can be often seen to pnah out through 
the pores of tho sieve-plate from one [constituent cell of the] 
eieTc-tabe towards the other in the form of bladder-like or worm- 
like prolongations. In older sieve-plates such prolongations can 
no longer be seen ; the calJons sabstance has augmented and con- 
tracted the aieve-pores. Through those contracted pores the 
ulimy contents of one [constituent coll of a] sieve-tube are continu- 
ous with those of another (as in S). The sieve-platea with their 
callous coverings (Fig. 52, C), are noticeable, as previously in 
the cross-section, on both inner and outer aide of the fibro-vasai 
bundle. These plates of callus are clearly indicated by their 
higher refraction, and are stained sky-bine. In the middle of 
the callus-plate the sieve-plate is more or less clearly recognis- 
able. The callus-plate conaiats, therefore, of two halves, belonging 
to iidjoining [cells of the] sieve-tube, and are united together 
through the pores of the sieve-plate. A delicate perpendjgnlar 
etriation is often to be recognised in the callus-plate (cc^^re 
Fig. C), and these strife always pierce the pores of the sieve- 
plate. Wliere two aieve-tnbes are in contact laterally, small 
gieve-areaa are formed on the common aide-walls. These also 
later on possess a unilateral (c*) or bilateral callna-plate, and are 
thus very evident. By the aide of the aieve-tubea, and clearlycor- 
responding in length with [the constituent cells of] these, run the 
companion -eel Is («). They have abundant protoplasmic contents, 
and a nucleus. Between sieve-tubes and companion -eel! a can be 
seen numerous horizontally elongated and corresponding pits. The 
sieve-tubes in course of development show in their peripoeral pro- 
toplasmic layer drops of mncua stained indigo-blue. These drops 
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of mucus dissolve in order to form the mncns-string. It is very 
instmctive to treat a loiigitudinal section of the alcohol-material 
with concentrated sulphnric acid. The walls of the sieve-tubes 
and the sieve-plates are dissolved. The mucous masses, however, 
remain unaffected, and we can thus obtain preparations of sieve- 
tnbes, of which the contents are dissolved, and which show as in 
D in Fig. 52. Such preparations demonstrate in the clearest 
manner the union which exists between the contents of sieve-tubes 
which are in contact with one another. These .preparations can be 
washed by running water under one edge of the cover-glass, and 
withdrawing it from the opposite edge by means of blotting paper, 
and can then be stained with a drop of aniline-blue. 

For comparison, it is necessary to prepare some longitudinal sec- 
tions of fresh material. In these also the sieve-plates show just 
as clearly as in the alcohol-material. The accumulations of slime 
at the sieve-plates can be well seen ; but the slime nowhere shows 
as a special string withdrawn from the side- walls of the sieve- 
tube. This appearance therefore arises from the action of the 
alcohol. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XI. 

1 Compare Sohwendener, Das meeh, Prineipt p. 8. 

s Compare herewith especially de Bary, Comparative Anatomy of Phamro- 
garni and Ferns (Eng. trans.), p. 172; E. Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss 
des Siehrdhren-Apparates dicotyler Pflanzen; E. y. Janozewski, Etudes corn- 
parses sur Us Tubes CribreuXf MM, de la Sac, Nat, dts 8e, Nat, de Cherbourg, 
T. XXni. (reprinted in Annales des 8c, Nat, Bot,, 1882) ; Bassow, Stzbr, der 
Dorp, naturf, Gesellsch,, Jahrg., 1881 and 1882 (the last two also in Annales des 
8e. Nat, Bot,, 1882). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AXIAL FIBRO-VASAL CYLINDER AND SECONDARY INOREASE 

IN THICKNESS OF ROOTS. 

Mateeial Wanted. 

Root of the Onion (Allium Cepa), Fresh (or in alcohol). 

Root of the sweet Flag (Acorus calamus). Fresh (or in alcohol). 

Root of Iris florentina. Fresh (or in alcohol). 

Adventitious root from the runner of Ranunculus repens. Fresh (or 

in alcohol). 
Roots of the Yew {Taxus haccata)^ from ^ inch thick up to y^j inch 

thick. Fresh. 

With the structure of the axial fibre- vasal cylinder of roots ^ we 
will first make ourselves acquainted upon the root of Allium Cepcu 
(the garden onion). Abundant material for investigation can be 
at any time secured by allowing the onion to grow in water in. 
a hyacinth glass. Figure 53 shows us a cross-section from the 
base of a strong adventitious reet thus obtained. The epidermis 
and the very thick cortical tissue are left out of the drawing, but 
of the latter we see the cells which bound the axial cylinder as 
a "bundle-sheath," or endodermis (c). The endodermis, or bundle- 
sheath, shows a characteristic dark shading upon the radial walls 
[of its component cells]. This shading is produced by the w%vy 
flexure of the median portion of the walls. Such an endodermis 
is always unilamellar. The centre of the fibro-vasal cylinder 
is occupied in this instance by two broad ^ scalariform vessels 
(sc) ; in other cases, however, either only one, or more than two, 
can be found. If the root is not old enough, the ^central and 
perhaps also the adjoining vessels are thin-walled and not fully 
developed. Adjoining the one or more central vessels are almost 
always six smaller scalariform- vessels (sc *) ; to each of the last 
succeed a group of quite narrow spiral and annular vessels 
(sp, sp + a). The size of the vessels, therefore, diminishes from 
within outwards, and it is the spiral and annular vessels which lie 
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ontermost. In this the root has relations opposed to those in the 
stem; a twisting of the ligneous (wood) buudle through hali a 
circle has taken place. The ligneous portions are in this case 
nnitfid into a six-rayed star, and the axial cylinder is therefore 
described as "hexarch." With the ligneous portion the hast 
portions (e) alternate. This last relation is onlTereal for the axial 
fihro-vasal cyhndera of roots. Wood and bast are separated from 
one another hy a, layer of parenchymatoas ground-tissue cells. 
The bast portions can be recognised by the white shining walls of 




^'^ cells ; they consist of some sieTB-tnbes and companion -cells, 
wnich latter are, in the cross- section, not to be distinguished with 
wrtwnty from the sieve-tubes. From the endodermis the vessels 
•od the bast are separated by a single layer of cells, the pericam- 
•'"'■l (p). In concentrated sulphuric acid the entire cross-section 
•• diaolved, with the exception of the epidermis, and the layer of 
<^Ul impinging thereon, besides the endodermis and the vessels. 
"*« last haye stained a beautiful yellow. The endodermis, 
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wliich during the action of the Bulpht 
turned over, shows the middle band i 
fiiUy undulated. In the ontermoat co 
the epidermis, a similar appearance h 



ric acid will have partially 
n the radial walls beanti- 
■tical layer also, adjoining 
, however, to be observed ; 



and if we go back to earlier preparations, we shall become con- 
Tinced that there also the radial walls show a dark shading. The 
cells in question are also firmly united together, and form, there- 
fore, a kind of outer endodermis, which has also been termed 
epidermoid layer. ^ The longitudinal section shows the Tesaels 
with the thickenings already referred to ; and with corallin the 
sieve-plates o£ the aieve-tabea can easily be made visible through 
thetp staining rose-red. From the sieve-tubes their companion- 
cella can now be diatingnished by their abundant contents and tbeir 
smaller length. The waviness of the middle band of the radial 
walla of the eiidoderm.iB, seen in sni-face view, shows as a ladder- 
like thickening. The pericambium cells have the same form as 
those of the endodermis, but greater length. It will be noticed 
that the inner endodermis (bundle sheath) takes up corallin into its 
cell- walls comparatively greedily, while the outer endodermis, on the 
other hand, is prominent 
in the surrounding tiasae 
by its want of colour. 

The root of Acorus 
Oala/mus [the sweet flag, 
not tmeommon by the 
sides of streams and 
ditches in the eastern 
and midland conn ties, 
and the root of which is 
osed in perfumery] will 
give U.8 further informa,- 
tion on the subject of 
root-structure. The 
cross- section of a piece 
of a fnlly-developed root 
(Fig. 54) shows that here 
the fibro-vaaal rays («), 
I.e., the ligneous portion 
of the asial cylinder, are not combined in the centre of the cylinder. 
They are usually, to'the number of eight, arranged in an unbroken 
ring, while the middle is occupied by a pith. The lai'ge vessels 
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'lie, as in Allium, towards the interior, tlie small ones towards the 
periphery. The bast (v) alternates, as nsual, with the wood rays. 
They are separated laterally by a single or double layer of 
parenchymatous gronnd-tissne cells, and outwardly are separated 
from the endodermis by a nnilamellar pericambinm (p). The 
endodermis consists of flattened, thin-walled cells. The endodermis, 
the pericambinm, and all the other gronnd-tissne cells in the axial 
cylinder, are usually closely filled with starch ; thereby the bast- 
portions, from containing no starch, show up specially clearly in 
the figure. The cells of the inner cortex are separated into 
unilamellar layers by numerous air canals. In the periphery 
the cortical cells are crowded together into a firm, strong, multi- 
lamellar sheath. The outermost, hypodermal cortical layer 
consists of radially elongated cells, and here, as in other roots, 
forms an outer endodermis, which persists, whilst the epidermis 
itself dies and is destroyed. If potash solution is run in, the 
starch disappears out of the cells, and the existence of dark 
shadings on the radial walls of the endodermis can be clearly 
determined. On the inner endodermis, as treatment with sul- 
phuric acid shows, only the band which forms the shadings is 
enticularized, while of the outer endodermis the whole cell- wall 
is. The cells of the outer endodermis contain resin. This 
endodermis has a mechanical significance ; it serves here for the 
protection of the surfeice, and of the axial fibro- vasal cylinder. 
Through the cuticularization they have acquired a diminished 
extensibility and an increased solidity. In order, however, that 
the passage of fluids between the axial fibro-vasal cylinder and 
tlie cortex may remain possible, the inner epidermis is especially 
enticularized only on the radial walls. * 

A cross-section through the root of Iris florentina shows in its 
axial fibro- vasal cylinder the greatest resemblance to Acorus, but 
in it, on the other hand, the endodermis is differently constructed 
(Fig. 55). The cells themselves (e) are unilaterally thickened* 
always on their side towards the interior, into the form of the 
letter U, and the thickening mass is beautifully stratified. At 
isolated points an unthickened cell occurs, and it can be determined 
that, whenever present, such a cell (/) always lies in front of 
a, ray of the wood. These cells have been called " passage cells."* 
They are permeable, and maintain the union with the surrounding 
cortex (c). In concentrated sulphuric acid the thickening layers 
of the endodermis swell and are dissolved ; only the enticularized 
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middle lamellES, Eorming a delicate layer around tlie endodeiinis 
cella and aUo around tlie passago cells, remain. Similarly, the 
middle lamellffi between the 
vesBels and in the pith are not 
dissolved, and form a delicate, 
broivnish- yellow network. A 
tangential longitudinal eection, 
whieh skirta the endodermis, 
shows ns that the longitudinal 
Btnpe of this endodermis which 
lies ontaide the wood portions 
conaists of an alternation of long 
thickened cells and of short, 
nnthickened passi^e-cella, with 
abundant cell- con tents. Here 
and there two such passaj 
colls follow one another. 

The roots of the dicotjledco 
are leas favonrable for Btai 
than those of monocotjledoid 
After we have obtained an i 
sight into these latter, it will not, however, be difficult correctly tt 
interpret the former. We first pi-opare a cross-seotion from the 
base of a strong adventitious ivsot of the runner of Eaniinculiis 
repens [the creeping buttercup, abundant everywhere by roadsides 
and in pastures]. The asial fibro- vasal cylinder does not appear bo 
sharply defined towards the cortical tissue as it is in monocotyle- 
dons. With careful observation, however, we find iiere also, at the 
boundary of both, the endodermis marked with its dark shadows. 
According to the strength of the root, the wood in the axial 
cylinder is in four or five raya ; the great vessels here also lie 
towards the interior, the email ones outwardly. In monocotyledons 
the innermost vessel is often distinguished by its special size ; in 
dicotyledons this is seldom the case, and is not to be observed in 
Ranunculus. The wood rays in Ranunculus reach the centre of the 
cylinder, and hero ainalgamate more or less completely with one 
another.* Yet, if at all, the innermost vessels are only completely 
formed qnite late, and remain mostly in the fori 
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elongated cells. The bast btmdles alternate with those of the 
wood in the cnstomary way. 

The roots of the vascular cryptogams are simpler, bnt are con- 
structed on the same type as are those of the phanerogams. 

The processes which lead to the secondary increase in thickness 
of those roots of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms which are capable 
of it, we will follow oat in Taxiis baccata (the Yew). For this 
purpose we procure a piece of root with young uninjured branch- 
lets. We take a cross-section through a root about -^j inch in 
thickness. The surface of it is composed of a parenchymatous 
cortex at least ten cells thick. The outermost cell-layer of the 
cortex is not sharply limited, as a true epidermis is wanting. The 
centre of the section is occupied by the axial fibro- vasal cylinder. 
This is surrounded by an endodermis. This consists of flattened, 
thin-walled,* corky cells, whose walls are brown, and whose 
diameter is manifestly like that of the cortical cells. These cells 
show, on the radial walls, the characteristic dark shadings. Around 
the endodermis is developed a " strengthening layer," likewise 
unilamellar ; its cells have the width of the other cortical cells, 
but are, however, distinguished in their radial walls by a thick, 
shining, yellow ring. These annular thickenings correspond in 
adjoining cells, amd therefore give in cross-section the figure of a 
bi-convex lens. The axial fibro- vasal cylinder shows a diametrically- 
placed, diarch, ligneous body. At the opposite ends of this stand 
the narrow, dark-looking spiral vessels. Further inwards from 
these extends a band of the tracheides, with bordered pits, of the 
kind characteristic of Coniferae. They can be readily recognised 
by their clear yellow, strongly- thickened walls. The tracheides, 
extending inwards from the two groups of spiral vessels, are 
amalgamated firmly together into a single straight plate in the 
midst of the fibro- vasal cylinder. On each side of the tracheides 
lies a, in the main, two-layered band of ground-tissue cells, with 
narrow cavities, thin walls, and containing starch. To these 
adjoin the still smaller-celled tissue of the thin-walled bast. 
Finally, we find on the other side of this last a sheath, about four 
layers thick, of larger starch-containing cells; These last cells 
close together into a complete circle, which, against the spiral 
vessels, appears greatly reduced ; this represents the pericambium. 



* The nnthickened walls of the endodermis cells of most dicotyledonous roots stand in 
manifest relations with the genoral power of increase in thickness of their axial flbro-vasal 
cylinder. [Ed.] 
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Now examine a, oi'osa-Bsction. of about ^'^ inch in diameter, and 
we shall see that on both sides of the plate of tracLeides the layer 
c( the ground- tissue, impinging oB the bast elements, has com- 
menced to divide. It is converteii into a streak of cambium, which 
henceforth cuts off internally trache'ides, externally bast, and on 
both eidea mBdulIary i-aya. We will take a view of the farther 
activity of this strip of cambium in a root of -^ inch thick, and at 
the same time inform ourselves as to the subjoined Figure, 66. The 
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croaa-aeotion showa first the relations already known to ua ; tt:^-' 
cortex (c), which, however, has lost the hairs from its outormo^ 
layer of cells ; the outer Etreugtbening layer (m) , the endodern*. ^ * 
(e), and the axial cylinder. The outennost cell-layer of tt»^ 
pericambinm has in the meantime begun to divide by tangeati^'-^ 
walls, and changed into a still thin periderm. On both sides £»^ 
the plate of tracheides (t') we see the inner inactive lajei 
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ground- tissue {/), tbe BO-called "coTmective tissue"; further on 

the newlj-formed and radial ly-arrangcd tracheides {('), with 

nnmerona interpolated medullary rays. It ia easier to obtain 

information as to these relatione if a little potash solution is added 

to the preparation. The Tessels (s) at the ends of the centrfii" 

plate stand ont clearly, with dark outline. The central plate of 

tracheides (('), as well as the secondary tracheides formed by the 

cambium (<"), are stained a beautiful yellow ; the connective tissue 

remains white. The wood bands, secondarily developed, have a 

plano-convex outline; at their ends they run out into points, but 

do not as yet join outside the vessela. At the outer margin of the 

ligneous body we find the cambium, and outside that the secondary 

bast (v'), which after the action of potaeh appears white, but in 

which, however, single cells (fc) appear black, These are the cells 

'a the walls of which crystals of oxalate of lime have become 

embedded. The primary bunillea of bast (ti') are found crushed 

on the outer side of that which is secondarily produced. In the 

pericambiam, after potash, far more clearly than before, single 

^^definite cells show up by their yellow-brown contents ; they 

•^ntain resin. The cork-layer, developed from the outermost 

P.ericambium layer, is coloured yellowish -green by the potash, the 

'"ictgniug rings of the strengthening layer a bright yellow. The 

^tttiodermis is crushed by the cork-layer. 

"VVe will still further examine the croas-section through a root 
•■I'OQt -j^ inch thick, which has already cast off its cortex, and 
SoowB a dark-brown gnrface. The cross-section shows us a com- 
pletely closed woody body, and tlie figure of it would not be 
^distinguishable from that of a croBS-section of a stem of similar 
^•lickness, were it not that the place of the pith is occupied by the 
P«S.mary plate of tracheides. The vessels at the edge of this plate 
**^ now difScult to recognise. Tbe plate is encloBed in the starch- 
^^ntaining connective tisBue, which here compensates in a way for 
*^o medullary sheath, and into which the oldest medullary rays 
•^pen. Tbe two ligneous bodies have joined in front of the groups 
^ vessels, and the medullary rays at these places are hardly longer 
*>OticeabIe for their special width. The surface consists of the 
l^*Hitnlar, closed cork-sbeath, produced by the outermost layer of 
^^^bertcambium. The secondary bark consists of tbe socondaiy bast 
^^Bbd Ui6 elongated medullary rays ; the tissue here representing the 
^^l&rimarT cortex is formed from tb& enlarged and partially malti- 
filed cells of the pericambium, filled thickly with starch. 
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Longitndinal sections througli these roots are of interest in so 
far that we first with the aid of sach determine that the central 
plate of tracheides consists of jnst the same elements as the 
secondary wood. We again find the spiral vessels at the edges 
of this plate, and determine that the cells of the endodermis have 
only small height, while those of the strengthening layer are far 
larger, and even surpass in height the contiguous cells of the 
cortex. With corallin the tracheides stain, alike in cross and 
longitudinal sections, a beautiful corallin-red, and the sieve-plates 
stand out in the primary and secondary bast. The rings of the 
strengthening layer also eagerly take up corallin. 

[Dicotyledonous roots, as a rule, have stellately arranged wood 
portions, instead of the two only which are present in the Yew. 
In all which thicken the same essential plan is, however, carried 
out ; streaks of cambium appear on the external side of the wood 
opposite to each portion of bast ; gradually the cambium streaks 
extend and join into a ring which encloses all the primary wood 
and excludes all the primary bast, and forms wood internally, bast 
externally, and medullary rays on both sides. In some cases the 
medullary rays formed opposite to the primary bundles of wood 
remain far broader than the others, and the ligneous mass con- 
tinues to be rayed, the broadening rays, however, being alternate 
to the original rays of wood ; but as a rule these medullary rays 
are not distinguishable from the others, and the wood is formed in 
rings, with the cambium, and outside that bast, just as it is in the. 
diarch fibro-vasal cylinder of the root of the Yew.] 



NOTES ON CHAPTEB XH. 

* De Bary, Comparative Anat, (Eng. trans.), p. 361 ; there find the older 
literature ; Olivier, Ann, des Sc. Nat. Botanique, Ser. VI., Bd. XI., p. 5, etc. 

2 Compare v. Hohnel, Stzbr, d. kaU. Akad. d, WUsensch. in Wien, math, 
naturwiss. CI. Bd. LXXVI., I. Abth. 1877, p. 642 ; Olivier, I.e. [This is 
called the " suberose layer," by Van Tieghem, Traits de Botanique, p. 686. The 
*• pericambium," in reference to one of its usual functions, has been styled the 
** rhizogenic layer."] 

» Sohwendener, Abh. d. kgl. Akad. d. Wits, in Berlin, 1882. Die Schutz- 
scheiden und ihre Verttdrhungen. 

4 Compare herewith Schwendener, as above, p. 13. 
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CHAPTER^Xm. 

THE VASOULAB BUNDLE OF THE FEBNS AND LTCOPODIACEfi 

[CLUB-MOSSES] . 

Mateeial Wanted. 

Leaf -stalks (base of) of the Bracken fern {PterU aquilina). Fresh, or 

in alcohol. ' 
Leaf -stalks of the Polypody fern {Polypodium vulgar e). Fresh, or in 

alcohol. 
Leaf-stalks of the Harts' tongue fern (ScoloTpendrium vulgare). Fresh, 

or in alcohol. 
Stems of Club-moss {Lycopodium, sp.). Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Wb will now make ourselves acquainted with the structure of 
the vascular bundle in the stem and leaves of the Ferns. The 
vascular bundles are here constructed coiieeiLtrically, whereby the 
wood is completely, or almost completely, invested by the bast. 
-Ab object of investigation we select Pteris aquilina [the well- 
biown Bracken fern]. The relations of the vascular bundles 
are here the easiest to master, although the object, on account of 
the numerous sclerenchyma fibres in the ground-tissue, is not 
®^a<Jtly a good one for preparation. It is best to cut the rhizome 
close behind its growing end, or the leaf-stalk [rachis] of a leaf 
that is still young. In such sections the vascular bundle will 
be found already fully developed, while the characteristic thicken- 
^ of the ground-tissue is still wanting. The structure of the 
vascular bundle is the same in rhizome as in leaf-stalk, and 
should serve to illustrate the accompanying figure, 67, which 
shows us the cross- section of a vascular bundle from the base 
of a leaf-stalk. On account of the space which they occupy, a 
^^^ bundle has had to be selected for representation ; still, all 
the elements entering into its composition can be sufficiently 
^^^ represented in the figure. The first things to strike the 
Ve are the great scalariform vessels ; but the lesser vessels are 
thickened in the same way, and only the small protoxylem 

L 
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elementB at the two ends of the wood have a epiral thickening 
(sp). Where the vessels are not iti contact, they are bonndedby 
flattened Btaroh- containing cells {Ip), which, here also, wo can 
designate wood-parenchyma,' VeeaelB and wood-parenohyroit to- 
gether form the wood, which ie almost enclosed by the bast. This 
last borders on the wood-parenchyma with sieve-tubes (w), whose 
companion -eel Is (s) are the cells with narrower cavities, ■which_ 
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follow towards the exterior. These companion-cells have abnndant 
contents, which, however, is, as the addition of iodine ahows, not 
starch bat protoplasm. Starch- containing cells are also f onnd here, 
but isolated. The periphery of the bast is occupied by a layer of 
still narrower thick-walled elements — the protophloem. The bad 
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is smrrounded by a simple layer, thickly filled with Btarcli (j>p), 
which in its position, but not in its origin, shows reaemblance with 
the pericambium, and may be called periphlo6m. [This layer is 
also known as the baBt-Bheatb..] This 6heath is eaiTounded by 
the thin-walled, bat starch-free and corky endodermis (s), which 
sho^a the dark shadings on the radial walls. The cells of the 
periphloem [bast- a heath] and endodermis correspond with ono 
another, and point to a common origin out of the same mother 
cells. The wood is bounded at its two edges, first by its covering 
layer of wood-parenchyma, and then dii'eotly by the elements of 
the peripbloijm or the protophloera. At theee two places, there- 
fore, the bast is either completely, or almost completely, inier- 
rapted, while such an interruption can, however, be wanting in 
otUer feme. The walls of the endodermic cells are very commonly 
torn in cutting, whereby the vascular bundle is separated from 
the ground-tissue. The cells of the ground-tissue bordering on 
ihe endodermis are strongly thickened here and there, and then 
coloured yellow-brown. The cross-section tlirough the rhizome 
ihows, under the ■ deep-brown epidermis, a brown and cutinized 
finrenchymatous tissue, which further towards the interior is 
cnlourless and full of starch. This starch-containing ground- 
tissue is ti-aversed by the fibro-vasal bundles, and by reddish- 
brown Bclerenchyma-fibres. These latter form bands between, 
find mnning more or less parallel to, the vaBcnlar bundles. The 
raacnlar bundles lying towaKis the periphery ai-o supported on 
'beir outer aide, immediately adjoining the endodermis, by similar 
volerenehynia-fibres, which here represent the mechanical tisBue. 
Id the interior of the leaf-stalk the relations are similar; but 
'ii?TO there is, in addition, a hypodermal ring of reddish-brown 
'.(■lerenobyraa-fibres, which underlies the epidermis. The longi- 
'udtnal section through the rhizome, or the leaf-atalk, shows most 
[irpininently the scalariform vessels. The end walls of these are 
sharply inclined, with ladder-like bordered pita, partially broken 
th mugb.^ On the side walla, separating the two vessels, it is now 
^Rjr to determine that the horizontally elongated pits are bordered 
^Vlioth sides (the closisg membrane possesses a thickened toms). 
^K'the wall of those vessels which adjoin a wood -parenchyma cell 
^B border is, on the other hand, only tinilaterally developed, on 
^^B aide of the vessel (the closing menibrane baa no torus). Tlie 
^H^tndinal section may also have cut through one or the other of 
^^m spirkl vessels, and the sieve-platca of the sieve-tubes may also, 
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but only with most careful examination, be disclosed. We « 
make the latter eomewhat cleai-er witb the aid of corallin, t 
determine that the terminal aieve-platea are sharply inclined e 
divided by thickened bands into numeroua areas. Besides tbaq 
the lateral walls of the tnbe also bear iflundish sieve-pits, 
the aieve-tubea can be recognised the nan-ow companion -cells wi^ 
finely granular contents and nncloua ; in contact with the vessels, 
the starch-containing, comparatively short, wood-parenchyma cells. 
Like to these last are shaped the starch-containing cells of the 
periphloem (bast-sheath). The red-bTOwn, long, pointed sclere 
chynia-fibrea of the groand-fciaaue show fine pores in their walls.^ 

It is of some interest also to examine a cross-section of i 
leaf-Btalk of Polypodium vulgare [the common Polypody fen 
The vascular bundles here are very thickly sheathed; but t 
sheath does not indicate the endodermia, but a strengthen! 
layer. This strengthening layer, only one cell thick, is thickene™ 
only on the inner side, and the thickening layers ai'C there coloui-ed 
dark-brown. The true eadodermia follows internally to this 
strengthening layer, and is scarcely recognisable, it is pressed so 
flat by this layer, rollowing internally is the unilamellar, starch- 
containing periphloem ; then the tiasa*, of the bast, consisting 
of cells of almost like width. The compassion-cells are, however, 
distinguishable by theii- contents, and, as is tiius proved, are here 
mingled with the aieve-tubea. The closely adyressed vessels are 
surrounded externally by a simple layer of Btare&rcontaining wood- 
parenchyma, which, at the two narrow ends of the >Wood, can reach 
to the periphloem. \ 

We further prepare a. cross-section through the ueaf -stalk of 
Seohpendnum vulgare, where wo find two vasculai- byndles fused 
into a single one. Two ligneous masses lie appiU-Wt in one 
vascular bundle, more correctly in one bimdlo-COmpleJt.Y'^'^ either 
placed side by side, or, as more commonly seen, joined aw***^^ E 
into a figure of X- The stronger arms of the figure i 
towards the npper side of the leaf-stalk. At the edges 
each arm appear the smaller vessels. From the edges of th? 
arms smaller bundles are often seen to branch. The cell^ 
bast ai-e all of similar size; bnt here t^ain the companion-c 
readily ree<^nisable by their contents. They are inter:^ 
with the sieve-tubes. At the flanks of the figure the perip 
appears multilamellar and somen'itat more strongly tbip 
The outer boundary of the bundle-complex shows to be I 
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out, BomewTiat fnirow-like, at three places, namely above and on 
the two flanks ; here succeeds to the endodermis in each place 
a plate of red-brown eclerenchyma-fibrea, thickened Rlmost to 
the disappearance of the eell-cavity. Still higher in the leaf 
the wood assnmes nniversally the form of a T- The three 
strengthening strings of sclerenchyma are however, even if re- 
duced, always present. 

Comparatively more complicated appears the axial vascular 
cylinder of the species of Lycopodiwm. [Clnb- mosses]. The rela- 
tions, however, of this will no longer be so dif&cnlt after we have 
seen the nnited vascular bandies in the leaf-stalk of Scohpen- 
dnum. In Lycopodivm, we have, in fact, to do with a combina- 
tion of nnmeroos 
vascnlar bundles, 
like to these, into 
an azitd vascnlar 
cylinder. For 
investigation, 
W8 select Lyco- 
podiutn complana- 
lum ; bnt an- 
other species will 
serve equally 
well, since in all 
Bpeciea of Lyoo- 
podium the rela- 
tions in qnestion 
recur with un- 
important devia- 
tions. We some- 
what lighten c 
taAbjooloimiig '""»r ..»..c. »|. 

the cross-section at the same time with saffranin solution. The 
acoompanyiog sketch (Fig. 58) will serve, however, to give some 
information. We find in the cross-section of Lycopodium complana- 
tutu moat externally the epidermis (ep) ; then the cortical cells, 
which first have wide cavities, but further towards the interior 
diminiflh in width and increase in thickness, and so form a firm 
Bclerenchymatous sheath, which we will distinguish as the outer 
•heath (tw). These strongly-thickened cortical elements, moreover, 
leaTfl between them small intercellular spaces filled with air. The 
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outer cortical ceUs have stained more cherry-red with the Baflra- 
nin ; the inoer, strongly- thickened ones, more rose-red. The 
thickened elements of the cot-tex cease snddenly, and there succeed 
two or three layers of polygonal cells, elongated somewhat tangen- 
tially, and united without gaps, which are coloured cherry-red. 
These cells liave here the position of the endodcrrais, but they are 
present in several layers, without the undulated band or the 
characteristic thickening. Oji the other hand, like the cells of the 
endodenais, they ai'B cBticulariEed, and withstand sulphuric acid 
well. We will designate this sheath, therefore, as the inner sheath 
(vi). Further in follow severa.1 layera of equally wide cavitied cells. 
of like diameter with one another in tha cross -section, often contain- 
ing stai-ch, and with walla white and shining, as if swollen. With 
shorter action, these are not stained ; with longer, they are orange- 
red. These cells are here found in the position of the pericam- 
bicm, and may thecefoi'e, as in the Ferns, be called periphloem 
(pp). We now notice the xylem bands stained beautifully cherry- 
red. They consist of broad acalariform veBsels (sc) in imntediate 
contact with one another, i.e., without intermediate cells, and, at 
the narrow edges, of protoxylem olementa, i.e., of narrow cavitied 
annular and spiral vessels (^p). The ligneous hands in Lycopo- 
dinm eo-mplanaiuvi run across the cylinder, and more or less 
parallel to one another. They are somewhat concave on one side, 
on the other correspondingly convex ; and we can determine, if we 
take note of the natnral position of the rising stem towards the 
earth, that the bands appear parallel to the surface of the earth, 
and always witli the concave side turned upwards. The small 
vascular bundles of the leaves, after they have entered into the 
centi-al cylinder, join on to the spiral -vessel gronp of a lignoona 
band, jnst as in the Ferns, The ligneous bands not infrequently 
anastomose, an example of which can be seen in the lower hands 
of the sketch (Fig. 58). In the erect Btem.s of Lycopodium Selago 
the whole of the ligneous bands are combined, and form a star. 
The ligneous bands are surrounded by a single layer of thin- 
walled, narrow- cavitied cells, which we, as in the Perns, can desig- 
nate wood-parenchyma cells. At the edges they pass, with their 
protoxylem elements and wood-parenchyma cells, out to the tissue 
of the periphlofim. Between the bands formed by the wood lie 
cells with white, strongly refractive walls ; they have nairow 
cavities, only a middle row ia distingnished by somewhat broader 
cavities. These bands of tissue separating the portions of wood 
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form the bast ; the larger elements in this latter are the sieve-tubes 
(v). In specially favourable cases of staining, the walls of the 
sieve-tabes are rose-red, while the other elements of the bast re- 
main colonrless. At the edges of these bands of sieve-tabes the 
protophloem elements are distingaished by the narrowness of 
their cavities. With these protophloSm elements the sieve-tabes 
reach the periphloSm, the considerably larger cells of which show 
ap clearly against the wood and bast. At the inner limits of the 
periphlo3m^ the inner part of the fibro- vasal x^ylinder, consisting 
of the wood and bast, can be easily broken away in catting the 
sections. The longitadinal sections show as : most externally, the 
epidermis ; then, the broad cprtical cells ranning obliqaely towards 
it ; farther, the sclerenchyma fibres of the oater sheath ; after this, 
the inner sheath of elongated parenchyma ; the periphloem with 
white, thicker walls, and cross-walls sitaated obliqaely ; the 
scalaiif orm vessels, and the narrow, in part very greatly stretched, 
annalar and spiral vesi^els ; finally, also, the elements of the bast. 
These last consist of very elongated cells, joining with one another 
with more or less obliqae end- walls. With the aid of corallin and 
aniline-blae it is possible, bat very difGLcoIt, to recognise the com- 
paratively inclined sieve-plates. Only the broader cells in the 
bast are sieve-tabes ; the mach more nameroas, narrow cells, filled 
with- bright granular contents, are companion-cells. 
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P The wood-parenohyma of the vasonlar btmdle of Ferns is very generally 
darignated ** packing odls."] 
^ Compare also de Bary, Comparative Anatomy (Engl, translation), p. 170. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
COBK. LENTICELS ; THE FALL OF LEAVES. 

Matbrial Wasted. 

Twiga oF the Elder (Samhuctis nigra) aboid i in. thick; ditto about 
i in. thick. Fresh, or in alcohol. Pretty old twiga of the l«ibnmnm 
(CytituK Labwrnvm). Fresh. Fine bottle cork. 

Pretty old twiga of the Bed Currant (lUles rulrum). Freeh. Base of 
leaf-stalkB, with piece of twig attached, oE the Horae-Chestnut 
{^lealiis Sippoc<MtatiUm)~ In autumn. Fresh, or in alcohol. Or 
the aamo of the Kentucky Coffee-tree (Oyinnoeladws eanadeTiM), 
the Baatard Acacia {Robvaia Ptettdo-Aeaetalt or one of the Poplars 
IPopvhia dilatata). 

Strong leaves of Oymnocladua canadenstB, or Ailanthtie glanduhia. >i 
Fresh. Or o£ the Ash {Frtwinus exeehior) or the Walnut (Julian* 
regia). 



"We have already, upon various objects, had the opportnnity 
making onraelves acquainted with the position and atmcture 
cork. None tbo leas will we once again turn our attention to this 
object, in order to study on tho one hand the Lenticels, and on the 
other hand the etructure and reactious of the wall of cork cells.^ 

Cross- aectiona through a twig, about ^ inch thick, of Bambuctu 
nigra (the Elder) show ns around the large-celled pith the sepa- 
rate fibro- vasal bundles already bound into a ring by the interfas- 
cicular camblam. The cambiuni ring has also already commenced 
its activity, and in the fibro-vasal hnndles, aa well aa also between 
them, has formed in the nanal fashion, inwardly secondary wood, 
outwardly secondary baat. The primary bast appears out- 
wardly supported by sclerenchyma fibres. The cortes is 
from ten to fifteen cells thick. The projecting ridges of the 
stem exhibit a strong hypodermal sheath of collencliyma,, which 
in the grooves is reduced to a layer two or three cells thick. 
Under the stomata the collenchyma-sheatb is interrupted hy 
the green cortical parenchyma, which here extends to th& 
is. In parts of the stem about ^ inch thick the £^| 
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mation of Oork-Iayer commeDces, always by tangential diTisioa 
of the outermost coUencbyina-cells immediately bordering on tbe 
epidermis. The inner of 
the sister-cells tbns pro- 
dnced again divides, and it 
is then the middle cell [of 
the three radially-disposed 
cellB],whicb farther acts as 
a OOrk-cambiom cell. This 
is easy to recognise, even 
after the periderm has be- 
come maltilamellar (Fig. 
S9, ph). Oatermoat in each 
[radial] row lies the outer, 
while innermost lies the 
inner portion of the original 
collenchyma cell (el) ; the 
flattened cell Iph), bounding 
the inner portion externally, 
is the cork -cambium or 
phellogen-cell. In f orttmate 
cross-sections we can, more- 
over, detemune that the for- 

mation of a connected cork^layer is preceded by a peculiar process, 
whtoh o<munences under the stomata. The primary cortical cells 
which Burronnd tbe air-chamber commence to divide, and the 
divisions encroach laterally upon the surrounding collenchyma 
cells. Soon is formed under the stoma a layer of dividing cells in 
the form of a meniscus (Fig. 60, pi), which produces externally 
calourleas cells, which become rounded (I), and internally cork- 
cells, or Phellem {pd). The outer cells are distinguished as 
PMtkiltg-cells.* They become brown, but not corky ; and moreover, 
u they inorease in number, they soon cause such a pressure on the 
epidermis that this is torn into fissures. In this way is produced 
the cortical pore, or lentlcel. If a twig is examined with the 
naked eye, the lenticels appear as grooves, sorronnded by two 
lip-Hke ouBhions. The brown colour of the packing-cells is 
specially noticeable. On younger parts of tbe stem the lenticels 
appear as oral, somewhat projecting spots. Still younger stages 
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are marked oat by somewhat bi-i^hter colour, The Bection n 
be taken through sucb places in oi-der to show the youngest a 
of development. Not till after the splitting of the epidermis i 
divisions begin in the neigh.bouring oUenchyma, which reault in 
the formation of the pei-iderm. The pacldng-cellB of the lenticel 
are separated fi-om one another ; proportionally as they outwardly 
undergo disorganization, they ai'e replaced by the action of the 
cambium. The intercellnlw spaces of the paoking-cella are filled 
with air; between them is com muni cation of the i 
the stem witb the sarrounding atmosphere. They compena 
therefore, for the atomata in older parts of plants, in which i 
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cork-formation has begun. For the winter, somewhat morB c 
pact and resistant packing-cells are formed. A Hpeeiallj 1 
closing layer of narrow colls close together is not present in 
Savthtictis in winter, while they are met with in many other plants, 
as also are intermediate layers, which, formed jnst like the closing 
layer, are from time to time interposed between the packing cells 
diu-ing the period of vegetation. The cells of these closing and 
intermediate layers become corky, but allow radially running 
intercellular spaces between them; ao that they do not effect 
complete cloBnre.^ In older parts of the stems of Satiibuotti the 
periderm has longitudinal clefts. These pass through the lentice U, 
without, however, injuring them. The lenticels persi 
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qnite old stems, while the oater layers of pevidenn between them 
acale off. 

It is recommended to stndy the strucfcui'e of cork-cella in the 
first place npon Cytisus Labtimum [the Laburnnm], because here 
they fu« remarkably thickened. Cross- sections through the cortex 
of older stems show the peTideim formed of only one kind of 
eorl:-cells. These cork-cells are arranged in regular radial I'ows. 
The youngest cork-cells ai'e coloua-less, the older coloured yellow, 
the oldest yellow-brown. Those lying at the periphery appear 
tai^entially Btretched, often to the diBappearance of their cavity. 
All these cork-cells are greatly thickened, especially on their otit«r 
side. In them can be readily distingniahed, even without the aid 
of reagents, the delicate middle-lamella, or primary membrane, 
separating the cells, a strong, di.'^tinctly laminate, secondary 
thickening -layer, and, on the inner aide of this latter, a tertiary 
thickening-layer. Consequently each complete wall separating 
two cell-cavitiea consists of five distinct layers :^the middle- 
lamella, which hei'c repi-eaenta the primary eel I- wall, and is 
.fied ; the two secondary thickening-layers, which alone are 
■ky 1 and the two tertiary thickening-layers, which often retain 
Uulose character and are therefore distinguished as cellnlosB- 
layera, but here, however, are a little lignified. With cliloniinc- 
iodine the cork-cells colour yellow to yellow-brown, the yonnger 
darker than the older, their tertiary layers the dai'kest. The cha- 
iteriatic reactions of the cork-material or Snberin are obtained 
potash, maceration -mixture, and chromic acid.* We first ti'eat 
sections with potash, and determine that the cork-cells become 
the section carefully under a cover-glaaa upon 
object-slide, and find at once that the intensity of the yellow 
■ation has increased. With the maceration-mixture (chlorate 
potash and nitric acid) we obtain a reaction for Ceric acid. If 
iwarmed, the raisture first acts by colonring the cork-oella 
»Uow-brown, besides which all their parts become clearer. If 
preparation is now boiled npon the object-slide, if necessary 
of the reagent being added, soon of the whole section only 
corky layers of membrane remain behind; these finally swell 
foBD into a colonrless, globul&r mass. It is the so-called 
acid, which is I'cadily dissolved in alcohol, and still more 
in ether. If pretty concentrated solution of chromic acid ia 
itted to work npon the section, of this thei-e finally remains, 
before, only the corky layera of the cork-cells. After a 
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longer time these tliemselvea become so tranepiwent that it is 
difficult to find them again, althongh tliey do not disappeaF, 
Notwjtha tan ding that the middle-lamellee Lave been dissolved, the 
eecondaiy thickening -layers adhere to one another. 

The bottle-cork (of Quercns suher [the cork-oak]) consiBts of 
almost cubical, thin-walled, comparatively large cells, which 
gradually pass over into somewhat more strongly thickened, 
flatter cells, marking the limits of the year's production, to which 
the cuhicai cells again succeed. Addition of potash solution 
colours the section yellow, and first of all the somewhat thickej: J 
walled cells marking thu year's iimits. Upon these it C 
detennined that here also each [double] wall consists of fivi 
layers, jnst as we found it in Cytitus. Here also the tertia 
thickening layer does not give at first the cellulose reactia 
excepting after corresponding treatment. The reactions 
suberin occur here more beaatifnlly than in CytUae, especially t 
Ceric acid reaction. 

Oft«n from the phellogen are formed not only oentr 
cork-cells, bat also centripetal cortical cells, the so-called 
PheUoderm. Rarely, however, does this phelloderm attain 
such, a decided thickness as in the species of Bibes. If we 
prepare cross- sec (ions thi-ongh older sterna of Ribes rubrum 
[the Red Currant], we find under the thin-walled brown cork- 
layer, first the phellogen, then a thick layer of chlorophyll- 
containing cortical cells. These last also are arranged ia radial 
rows, which coincide with those of the neighbonring cork. In the 
inner part of the phellodemi the radial arrangement is lost, in 
consequence of subsequent extension. The innermost phellodeiTn- 
cells border on the coUenchyma of the cortex. All the structures 
proceeding from the phellogen are collected under the term 
periderm ; in Ribes^ therefore, the periderm conaists of cork 
(phellem) and cork-cortex (phelloderm) , It ia also of interest to 
take sections through this year's stem of Ribes mbrutn, in which 
the cork formation has for a short time begun. We can here see 
the first commencement of the pholloderra formation, and at the 
same time determine that in the plant in question the phelloderm 
ia situated pretty deeply in the cortex. The more external tissue, 
cut off by the cork-layer from access of sap, perishes, becomes 
brown, and forms the so-called Bark. 

The fall of foliage leaves in autumn * results from the inter- 
* Wliat followE is a translation of [ip, 2-10-241 of the larger work, Dat BoMi^ 
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position of a separating layer [or what we may call an abscisB 
layer] which is formed earlier or later during the period of vege- 
tation, and which cuts across the articulation of the leaf-stalk. 
This absciss layer is the only new formation the existence of 
which can be proved at the base of the leaflets of a compound 
leaf, and also at the base of the primary leaf-stalk of many leaves 
(as those of ferns, and numerous phanerogams); the scar is then 
somewhat later closed by a cork-layer, or, as in the ferns, by 
simple drying of the surface cells. In other cases, on the other 
hand, before the fall of the leaf, is formed at the base of the 
primary leaf-stalk a periderm, separated from the absciss-layer by 
a few layers of rounded cells, and which, after the fall of the leaf, 
is only brought into a state of more active development. * We 
will examine the processes a little more closely in JSscultis Hippo- 
castanum (the Horse- Chestnut), during the fall of the leaf. The 
research is carried on upon alcohol material just as well as upon 
fresh, so that we can become independent of the time of the year. 
The absciss-layer, as well as the cork-layer, lie in the position 
which is clearly visible externally as the boundary between the 
brown tissue of the cortex and the green tissue of the leaf-stalk ; 
upwards this boundary strikes the angle which the leaf-stalk 
forms with the bud in its axis. We cut ofE the leaf-stalk, with 
the surrounding parts of the cortex, from the twig, and halve it in 
a median line. We take now a number of delicate longitudinal 
sections with the razor, in which we take care that some of them 
also cut through a fibro- vasal bundle. In such longitudinal 
sections, prepared from fresh material, and examined in water, 
the cork-layer is at once observable, even with low magnification, 
as a clear brownish streak, between the deeper brown cells of the 
cortex, and those of the leaf-stalk. In alcohol-material the cell- 
walls of the cortex and of the leaf-stalk remain colourless. The 
cork layer is clearly reddish-brown, especially on the cortical side. 
It consists of six or eight layers of cells, and joins on to the peri- 
derm of the twig with its margins. Its phellogen lies on the side 
of the stem. This cork-layer is penetrated by the fibro-vasal 
bundles of the leaf. Separated by some layers of cells from this 
periderm [and on the leaf-stalk side of it] the absciss- layer, only 

Uehe Praetieuniy inserted here by request of the Author. I commenced an 
investigation into this subject, still in progress, in the autumn of 1882, in the 
Botanical Laboratory at Bonn, under the guidance of the Author. The leaves 
referred to above were included in that research, and the results, as far as they 
go, substantially coincide with what follows. [Ei><] 
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a few cell-rows thick, mns ■within the roundiah cells of the leaf- 
stalk, recognisable by its yellow colonr, the newly intercalated 
dividing walls, and the more copioua contents of ita cells, which 
likawiae contain amail stai'ch-grainB. It is first fonoed shortly 
before the fall of the leaf, while the periderm was already present 
mnch earlier, and is continned thi-ough the living elements of the 
fibro-vasal bnndle. For the rest, the colls of the leaf-stalk are 
almost completely emptied of reserve food materials ; they con- 
tain, as treatment with iodine shows, only a trace of starch. In 
the same way starch is wanting, ulike in the leaf and in the cortex, 
within the fibro-vsLsat bundle, although in the cortex it is very 
abnndantly represented in the vioinity of the fibiw-vasal bundle. 
The thin-wallod elements of the fihro-vasal bundle are, on the 
other hand, filled with highly refractive masses, which give a 
tannin reaction. If fresh sections are examined in water, this 
latter commences very quickly to fluoresce with a bluish tone, 
from the EBBCulin which cornea out of the stem. Nnmerona cella 
of the leafstalk contain clustera of crystals, or a single crystal, 
of oxalate of lime. Preparations treated with aceticized methy] 
green ahow in the cells of the leaf-atalk a remnant of the 
plasmic sac, the nnclena, and chlorophyll -grains. The yell 
grains, into which the chlorophyll-grains break up, give to tfil 
leaves their anturou tint. The fall of the leaf takes place ineide 
the absciss-layer, the cells of which hecome rounded, and bo dia- 
nnited ; the fibro-vasal handle is torn through in the correspond- 
ing part. The leaf-scar is covered by the roundish parenchyma- 
tons cells, which lie between the ahscisa-layer and the cork-layer, 
and therefore at first appears greenish. TheseceUs become brown, 
and dry up quickly in air. The exposed and broken elements of 
the fibro-vasal bundle wither, and their walla, as well as their 
contents, become dark-brown. Under these decayed cells a phello- 
gen is now formed also in the iibro- vasal bundle. It arises tfaroi 
division of all the elements provided with living contents, 
vessels which are devoid of a, protoplasmic cell-body, the prooi 
naturally is interrupted. These, on the other hand, are qnickly 
crushed by the dividing cells. Thua is developed on the leaf-scar, 
a completely closed cork-layer, which further increases somewhat in 
thickness. Between the cell-rows of this, the flattened and drawn- 
ont ends of the vessels can la.ter on be still recognised. The dead 
ends o£ the fibro-vaaal bundles, however, continuously project, to 
the number usually of 5 or ?, out of the shield-like leaf- 
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a specially favourable object for the study of the processes here de- 
scribed, may be mentioned Oymnocladus canadensis [the Kentucky 
CofPee-tree], where it is at our disposal, and also Rohinia Pseud- 
Acacia [the common bastard Acacia], or Populus dilatata. The 
results of the investigation will agree in the main with the pro- 
cesses above described. If strong leaves of Cfymnocladus canadensis, 
or of AilanthtLs glanduhsa are laid in a damp, dark chamber, the 
former in about 48 hours, the latter in four days, lose their leaflets 
on the slightest touch.^ Longitudinal sections through the place 
of insertion of their leaves shows that an absciss-layer has been 
formed at their base. Such an absciss-layer commences its forma- 
tion also at the base of the common leaf-stalk at about the sixth 
or seventh day. Under these conditions, however, a periderm is 
not formed under the absciss-layer. Fraxiniis excelsior (the Ash) 
and Juglans regia (the Walnut) can also be used in this experi- 
ment. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV. 

' For literature see De Bary, Comparative Anat, (Engl, trans.), pp. 544 et seq. 
y. Hohnel, Stzber, d, math, ndtuno. CU d. k, Akad, d. Wits, in Wien, £d. 
LXXVI. 1877. 

* Elebahn, Jen, Zeitsehr, /. Naturw, Bd. XVII. 
' Introduced by y. Hdhnd, see aboye, p. 522. 

* Von Mohl, Bot, Zeitung, 1860, pp. 1, 132, 273 ; Bretfeld, Jahrb.f, wiss. BoU 
Bd. Xn. p. 133 ; Van Tieghem et Goignard, Bull, de la Soc, Bot, de France^ 28 
July, 1882. 

* Yon Mohl, as above, p. 271. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STRXJCTUBE OF FOLIAGE AND OF FLORAL LEAVES. TERMINA- 
TIONS OF THE FIBRO-VASAL BUNDLES. 

Material Wanted. 

Leaves of the garden Rue (Rata graveolens). Fresh. 
Leaves of the Beech (Fagus sylvatica). Fresh. 
Flowers of the Mullein (Verhasctfmi nigrum). Fresh. 
Petals of the Poppy (Papaver Bhceas), Fresh. 

We will now. endeavour, by means of a series of examples, to make 
ourselves acquainted with the structure of leaves. We turn first 
to foliage leaves, and to kinds which exhibit the smallest amount 
of differentiation of their inner structure. Our first example shall 
be Buta graveolens [the garden Rue], the leaves of which also 
usually remain fresh during the winter. The leaves of this plant 
are bipinnate, the leaflets ovate. Held towards the light, these 
leaflets show clear spots ; these are the glands, filled with etherial 
oil, internal glands in the tissue of the leaf. [To the oil contained 
in them the leaf owes its strong smell when bruised.] We take 
first surface views [by means oi surface-sections] of the epiderm^, 
and determine that the upper side (Fig. 61, A) universally has no, 
or but few, stomata ; these, on the other hand, are numerous on 
the under side (B). Elongated pits, filled with air, lead up to 
the stomata. Above the glands, as can be determined upon- either 
upper or under epidermis, lie usually four cells (A, sc). These 
cells form in the centre a shallow depression. In thicker parts of 
the section, where the glands are not opened by the razor, can be 
seen in these a highly refractive yellow drop. With still deeper 
focussing we can determine that under the epiderpais of the upper 
side lies a green tissue of cells, which appear round in optical 
section (A,p). These cells are almost completely separated from 
one another, and the intercellular spaces filled with air. Below 
the under epidermis are situated cells, likewise green and rounded 
in optical section, but in much smaller number (By s). These cells, 
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also, are separated bj air, and leave, especially under the stomata, 
wide aii'-oliarabers. After obtaining this information, we proceed 
to out croes-sections ; these we prepare, perpendicularly to the 
long asis of the leaflet, in the manner already known to as; viz., 
by placing the leaflet, for the purpose of cutting, between two 
pieces of elder-pith. The crosB-section shows ns the leaf-tissne or 
mesophjU, between the apper and nnder epidermis. Proceeding 
from above downwards, we see first the epidermis of the npper 
side (Fig. 62, «p'), then a donble parallel layer of chlorophyll- 
containing cells, elongated perpendicularly to the surface of the 
leaf, which we call the palisade layers. We already proved by the 
snrface-section that these cells are laterally more or less oom- 




Fis. HI.— Epldeimis and nnderlTiug tiiiae of the Isof of Kubi praisoI«Li. A, eptdennis 
of the upper dde ; H, epidennat ceDs a*et a gUnd ; p. pallude oells ; B, epldBrmii of (hs 
ODder lide ; i, apratg; p(u«D0h7iii&. la A, the IntaraeUular epacea, Bllad with ail, are 
■haded; in S, aie left alsu ( x 240). 

pletely separated from one another ; on the other band, the two 
successive layers are closely joined together by their ends. The 
elements of the second palisade layer (j)l") are somewhat less 
nnmerons than those of th^ first ; and two of the outer palisade 
cells often stand upon one of the inner. To these two palisade 
layers follows a loose tissue, that, extends to the epidermis of the 
nnder side, and forms a net with wide meshes ; this tisane we call 
spongy parenchyma ; it contains fewer chlorophyll -grains than the 
palisade tissue. The oells of the npper layer of spongy parenchyma 
(sp') are fast joined to the inner palisade cells, each one nsnally 
being attached to several of the latter cells. None of the palisade 
cells remain with their under ends free ; where this appears to be 
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^^He case (asm some of the palisiide cells in tlio fignra), the junction 
^^Boes not He in the plane of the fignre. So also in the spongy 
^Hprencbyma, the cells have no free ends ; the ends of ail cells join 
^^Pcigetfaer. The lowermost layei- of spongy pai-enchyma (sp'") is 
^^Bongated in the direction of the lower epidermis, and directed 
^Kfiore or less perpendicularly to it; here, therefoi'e, ne have -an 
I intermediate formation between spongy parenchyma and palisade 
parenchyma. The air-chambers (a) under the stomata (st) are 
left free. Single cells in the spongy parenchyma contftin com- 
pound crystals of oxalate of lime i^k). These cells are devoid 
of chlorophyll, swollen into a barrel-shape, and appear as if 
■ flUBpended between the green cells. At the edges of the leaflets 
■Bie outer sides of the epidermal cells are strongly thickened. The 
^^Llisade layer is single at the edges, and passes over on the under 
^^H3e of the leaf into the elongated layer of spongy parencbyma 
^^((p'"). The fibro-vasal bundles lie in the spongy parenchyma; 
the largest, the mid-rib of the leaflet, extends on the one side 
almost to the iuner palisade layer, on the other side to the under- 
most elongated layer of spongy parenchyma. In the fibro-vasal 
bundles themselves, we recognise readily the darker-looting vessels 
and the lighter bast. The radial a.rrangement of the elements 
arises fi'om the bilateral [but temporary] activity of the cambium. 
Around the bundle is a sheath of parenchyma, the elements of 
which contain chlorophyll- grains, and which join on to the sur- 
rounding spongy parpnchyma. The relations of the smaller 
bundles are similar, as is shown, for example, in the figure. Still 
smaller fibro-vasal bundles (vs), which are reduced to a few 
Tessels and bast- elements, are also met with in the cross-section. 
These remain to the last snirounded by a sheath of elongated 
parenchyma. The glands (sc) impinge npon the epidermis of the 
npper or under side. They are circular in outline, clothed by a 
layer of thin-walled, more or Icks disorganized cells, to which 
follows a layer of flat cells with granular contents, and pretty 
thick white walls. The surrounding chlorophyll- containing meso- 
phyll joins on to these cells. The epidermal cells which lie over 
the gland are flatter than their neighhonrs. The volatile oil can 
be readily i-emoved by alcohol. 
^^t [The mode o( origin of these glands is interesting, especially for 
^Hjke purpose of comparison with resin canals. They can be seen 
^HM' in sections of young growing leaves of either this plant, Bata 
^^mmxotent, or of another nearly-related plant, the Dittany (_I)ic' 
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tamniis Frajiinella). It will bo rea<lilj seen that the ^ 
lys^enona in origin ; that is, arises from the breaking c 
cells, instead of from their separation. This breaking down a 
mences at the centre of the mass of gland-cells. See Fig. 62^.^ 

Surface- sections at the base of the common- leaf-stalk [petid 
show the epidermis elongated, and intermpted alike on the npm 
and nnder sarface by stontata. Oil glanda are not i 
Under the epidermis lies a layer of elongated, collencbyniato 
cells, and then follows the chlorophyll -containing tisane. In crc 
section, the epidermis is seen to be thickened on its outer side, 
then follows the single layer of thickened collenchymatons cells, 
this layer being wanting only 
under the atomata. The two 
or three layers of palisade-like, 
elongated, green cells are toler- 
ably similarly developed all 
round the stalk, but are loosei' 
on the under side. To these 
follow rounded cells, the enter 
green, the inner colonrleas, and 
which get largei' more intern- 
ally. In this inner cylinder of 
colonrless cells run the fibro- 
vasal bundles, the strongest in 
the vertical median plane, and 
nearer to the nnder side ; the 
others on either side of the 
large one, and each with its 
wood poi'tion turned towai-ds 
the centre of the leaf -stalk. 
The lai^er of these flbro-rasal 
bundles are provided on their 
chyma fibres. The activity of 
the cambium has also apparently lasted longer in these bundles, 
and it has cut off inwardly secondary wood, and outwardly s 
condary, thtn-walled bast. Only in the inner part of the band] 
do we see larger vessels ; in the outer portion [of the wood] a 
only tracheides vtrjth bordered pits. 

As a second object for investigation, we choose the leaves.! 
Tagits sylvaiica [the Beech]. On account of the small thicknesffig 
the leaf, a thin section is here less easy to obtain. It will be fl 
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to place straight narrow strips of the leaf between the two pieces 
of elder-pith {or, to pack together several of such strips, and then 
place them between thepiecea of pith]. Onljthe epidermis of the 
nnder side has stomata. Adjoining the epidermis of the upper side 
(«p, Fig. 63), in Bom.ewhat radiating groupe of cells, is a layer of 
elongated palisade cells (pi)' These palisade cells are more or less 
completely separated from one another by intercellular spaces. 
At their lower ends they bend together into bunches, and to each 
bunch is joined one or several funnel -shaped, broadened cells of 
the spongy parenchyma (sp'). These latter are bound together 
with the elongated cells of the spongy parenchyma into a looae 
network, which extends to the epidermis of the under side (ep"). 




Single cells, devoid of chlorophyll, but with a cluster-crystal (fc*), 
nre interposed in the spongy pai«nchyma. The chief veins, and 
'the lateral veins of the first order, project strongly from the nnder 
KorSaae of the leaf in the form of ribs. The projecting part is 
wbont aa thick again as the other parts of the leaf. The fibro- 
Taaal bundle has its course in the projecting Ah. This latter is 
vovered with elongated epidermal cells, to which follow elongated 
collenchymatons cells. To these adjoin cells, each of which 
contains a simple crystal; and then follow the multilamellar 
sclerenchyma-fibres, which ensheath the whole bundle. On the 
upper side, the palisade layer is interrnpted at a narrow part over 
the fibro-Tasal bnndle, and is replaced by collenchyma, to which 
ft narrow strip of elongated epidermal cells follows (cf. also at ep'"). 
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A layer of chlorophjll- containing cells anrrounds the Bclerenchji 
sheath, and to these the cells o£ the spongy pai-enchyma join o 

The ribs represent the mechanical system of the 
must be constructed firm against flesnre. 

[The ribs may again be, as far as the mechanical developmCT 
is concerned, likened to ^rdere.] The girdera are arranged 
symmetrically vpith regard to the surface of the leaf, the plane 
of the girder being perpendicular to this snrface. The upper 
fiide of the leaf is " stayed " especially against traction, the 
nnder side against compression. The girdei* in this case are 
ftrratiged, in each rib, in the form of an I, the fibro-vasal bundle 
forming the " filling." The mechanical capacity of the under part 
of the girder, constioictBd against compression, is heightened by 
its removal as deeply as possible out beyond the under surface of 
the leaf into the projecting rib of the leaf. By means of the 
veins the leaf-blade is tightly expanded, and attains thereby the 
necessary firmness to protect it from teai-ing.^ 

Smaller fibro-vasai bundles, as those of the figui-e (63), are pro- 
tected on the upper and nnder side only by some sclerenchyma 
fibres. The ultimate branchlete of the veins are devoid of 

Bclerenchymatons coyer, and directly Burrounded in their whole 

circuit by the sheath of pai-enchyma. The Em.aller fih 
bundles ai* accompanied on wood and bast eidea by the 
logenoas cells (i). Above and under them the epidermal cells a 
somewhat elongated, and form shallow, depressed streaks. From the 
epidennal cells upon the veins arise long hairs, like sclerenchyma 
fibres, which, however, in the fully- developed leaves are mostly 
thrown off. 

It can, without difficulty, be determined that the leaves of t 
beech have grown especially thick in sunny places, and 8 
much the thinner in deeper shade.^ This increase in thickness, as" 
microscopical investigation shows, afEects the palisade parenchyma, 
which uan become very considerably elongated and mnltilamellar. 
The palisade parenchyma is. indeed a tiasuo specially adapted for 
strong light-intensity, while the spongy pai'enchyma is Baited for 
Blight intensity. In the palisade-cells we see the ehlorophyll- 
gi-ains only in profile, i.e., distributed over the elongated side-walls, 
and therefoi'e, according to the intensity of the illnraination, only 
IBrojecting somewhat more or less into the cavity of the cell. In 
(lie spongy parenchyma, ou the other hand, the chlorophyll-grainaj— 
according to the intensity of the illumination, show surface O 
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{)rafile arraogement, i.e., lie parallel or perpendicular to the upper 
«nrface of the leaf. The chlorophyll-grainB in the palisade layer 
are first affected by the bud's rajs ; while the spongy parenchyma 
only receives the light weakened by absorption in the palisade- 
cells. This disadvantage is partially equalized by the sni-Eace 
arrangement possible in the spongy parenchynia. If, however, 
the intensity of the illumination is too great for the spongy 
parenchyma, its chlorophyll -grains assnrae the ari-angement in pro- 
In the Beech leaves which are developed in the most intense 
'Bon-light, almost the whole green tLssno is formed of palisade 
;nchyma, while the leaves, somewhere abont a third their 
thickness, which have grown in deep shade, have well-nigh only 
spongy parenehym.a. 

In connection with these morphological stndiea we will enter 
into a few more physiological conceptions," and test their accuracy 
by means of the above microHcopical strnctnre. 

In certain coloured chromatophares, and, indeed, in the more 

highly organized plants, always in the green- col onred chlorophyll- 

a, the assimilation of carbonic acid takes place. Therefore 

coloured plasma-bodies only are capable, in light of sufficient 

itensity, of decomposing carbonic acid gas and water, and ont of 

them constructing combinations rich in carbon. This process 

takes place to by far the lai^est extent in the palisade- cells, and 

these can, therefore, be physiologically designated, as in the highest 

■grce, the aaaimilating cells. The palisade -eel Is are further, as 

'e have already seen, laterally, more or less completely separated 

another, and come together internally into bundles. 

le assimilated materials, therefore, are not passed laterally from 

ill to cell, but rather make their way into the interior of the 

Here the bundles of palisade-cells join on to cells of the 

injfy parenchyma, which often, at the point of junction, are 

lodened into a funnel form (sp', Figs. ti3 and 63), and their 

iction can therefore be that of receiving or collecting cella. 

le spongy parenchyma- cells which follow these (sp", Figs. 62 and 

1) may, from the same point of view, be designated condactisg 

The spongy parenchyma fui'ther contains air-cavities, 

ibioh are in communication with the air-charabers of the stomata ; 

is, therefore, also a " Tcntilating tissue " [pei'haps prefei-ably an 

iting tissue]. It is ako a transpiration-tissue, since from the 

irface of its colls especially copious evaporation takes place into 

iteroellular spaces. Lastly, the collecting and condacting 
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tiasue is, by reason of its chloropliyll- eon tents, also an aaaimilatiug 
tissne. The apongy parenchyma joina on to the parenchyma- 
sheath of the fibro-vasal bundle. To these they ultimately lead 
the asBimilated materiala, wliich are partially conducted in tiie 
parenchyma-sheath iteelf, partly in the bast portion of the fibre- 
vasal bundle ; hence these last together represent the conducting 
Btrings or condactiii^ bundles. The fibro-vasal bundles are, how- 
ever, at the same time condacting strings for water, which flows 
in the wood, from thisis givenoff to theaurrounding tisane, and is 
collected in the epidermis, which, in part, functionates as a ■water- 
reservoir. It is this conducting tiasue of the parenchyma-aheatb 
around the fibro-vasal bundle which, as nerve, or vein-paren- 
chyma,* together with the strongly thickened "mechanical" cells, 
promoting firmness, forms the tissue of the projecting I'iba of the 
leaf, This vein- parenchyma is continued into the ground-tiaane 
of the ieaf-atalk, which, aa wo have aeen in Sm(o, is mainly 
composed o£ conducting (to or fro) and mechanical elements. 
Assimilating cells play is this only a subordinate part. 

We will now make ourselves acquainted with the inner stmctupe 
of a petal, and also avail ourselves of this favourable opportunity 
to leam in it the course and termination of the fibro-vasal bundles. 
The petals of Verhascum nip-urn [the Mullein] i-eadily pei-mit ua 
to follow the branching of the bundles, and their ends, and to 
obtain also an insight into the sti-ucture of a petal, The air 
which clings to the bright yellow petal can be easily renioved by 
tapping on the cover-glass. Alcohol cannot here be used, as it 
makes the structures indistinct. The petal [viewed in water] 
shows a delicate epidermis on the upper and under aide, and 
from two to four layers of spongy parenchyma. Only two layers 
are found at the edge, from which the thickness of the leaf 
increases till it reaches four layers. The strongest fibro-vasal 
bundles, as well as the finest branches, rednced to spiral vessels 
only, are covered by a layer of elongated thin-walled paren- 
chymatous cells. This parenchyma-aheatb closes together over 

• It will be seen that three terms, viz., rib, vein, nnd nerve, are used almost 
indiaoriminately by bot&uica] terminolcgiatB to represent the same thing. The 
tstm rib is ooirect so far aa it refers to the uechamcitl nature of the parts in 
question, acting juat as do the ribs of an umbrella. The term I'ti'n ia correct so 
far as it refers to the conducting (water ami food) function of the Gbro.vasal 
handles contained in them. How far the term ntrnt may be looked upon as 
oorreat in its implication must be li^ft to the future to solve ; hut under oa; 
eirounistanoBs, it must be oonsidered far inferior in appropriatenesa to either q' 
the other two. [Ed.] 
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the ends of the bundles. In the cells composing it protoplasmic 
movement can be seen. The strongly-branched cells of the 
spongy parenchyma join on to the elements of this parenchyma- 
sheath. Yery instructive is the view of the ends of the fibro-vasal 
bandies, which show a radiating junction of the cells of the spongy 
parenchyma with the sheath. 

The petals of Papaver Bhoeas [the common Poppy] can be like- 
wise studied without further preparation, after the air has been 
removed by tapping on the cover-glass. Besides the upper and 
imder epidermis, there is here present only one layer of spongy 
parenchyma. The ends of the fibro-vasal bundles are never free ; 
they join, on the contrary, in connected arches at the edges of the 
leaf. In their entire course they ai:e surrounded by a unilamellar 
parenchyma-sheath. To this the cells of the spongy-parenchyma 
join on from both sides. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XV. 

1. Compare Haberlandt, in Encykl. d, Naturwiss.., Handb, der Botanik., Bd. 
"-, p. 614 ; J. von Sachs, Vorlesungen iXber Pflanzen-Physiologiey pp. 69 et seq. 

2. Compare herewith Stahl, Jen, Zeitschr, /. Naturw, Bd. XYI., 1883 ; Ueber 
Einji, des sonnigen oder schattigen Standortes auf die Avsbildung der Laub- 

i^l^ter, (On the influenoe of a sunny or shady position on the perfection of 
leaf.) 

3. Compare herewith Haberlandt, as above (1), p. 640. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GROWING APEX* OF THE STEM. DIFFERENTIATION OF THE 
TISSUES. COURSE OF THE FIBRO-VASAL BUNDLES. 

Materul Wanted. 

Shoots of the Mare's-tail {Hippuris vulgaris). Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Buds of a Spindle-tree (e. g., Eiuoivymus japonicus). 
Buds of the field " Horse-tair* {Eguisetum arvense). Fresh, or in 
alcohol. 

It will now be our task, by means of carefully-chosen examples, 
to become acquainted with the structure of the growiag apex. 
As the first example, we choose a phanerogamous plant, with a 
very strongly-developed and easily-prepared " growing point," viz., 
Hippuris vulgaris [the Mare's-tail] ^ We take strong shoots for 
the investigation. From these we cut ofE the end bud about i 
inch under the apex of the stem, and first remove from it all the 
larger leaves. We then hold the bud with the point downwards, 
flat between the thumb and index-finger, and endeavour to obtain 
a median longitudinal section of it. For this purpose the razor is 
passed as perpendicularly as possible between the two fingers in 
question. First the bud is halved. Each half is cut up subse- 
quently in the same way. Then the section which appears most 
nearly median is chosen, and in case it does not yet appear thin 
enough, it is again halved, and so on until a sufficiently thin section 
is obtained. The operation will at first, perhaps, not be successful, 
yet in general it presents no insuperable difficulty, and can, at any 
rate, be attempted. If, however, the difficulty which presents itself 
cannot be overcome by the beginner, our object can be attained 
in another way. Instead of between the fingers, place the bud 
between two flat pieces of elder-pith, and draw the razor between 

* Variously known by the terms " growing point," **punctum vegetationU,^^ 
and ** vegetative cone." I adopt the term *' growing apex " as at once correct^ 
and a suitable complement to the expression " apiccU growth," in so general 
use. [En.] 
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tliese. The correct cutting of the object ia then, it ia true, left more 
to aooident.* Objeots whiob, lite tte foregoing, have a certain 
thickneBB and firumeaa, can be also clamped between the ends of 
two pieces of older-pith, and cat horizontally, together with theae, 
as has been done in etwlier casea. 

From the sections thus preparel we eolect one sufficiently 
median for examination ; we recognise it by tbe slender, regularly- 
formed growing: apox. Tbis fonns the leaves in whorls or circles 
<if many members, and bo we Bee tbem at a, little distance ifom the 
iil)ex as isolated protuberances rising symmetrically from the peri- 
(iliei-y of the vegetative cone. Under the second yonngest wborl 
lije nodes of the stem begin to be marked as horizontal denser 
pliites [diaphragms] of tiasae, above and below which, in the 
cortex of the stem, proceed the air-pOiSsages. These airlpassages, 
"liich reach from one nodal diaphi-agm to the other, are lai'ger in 
size as the stem increases in volnme. The interaodes elongate 
very rapidly and symmetrically, and in the same proportion their 
iliickness also increases. Under soniewhere about the fonrth 
j'onQgest leaf-whoH b^ns the formation of vessels in the stem. 
These are very beautifully seen after tlie addition of a little 
potoah. Theae vessels ran along the long axis of the stem. They 
appertain to a fibro-vasal bundle, which grows acropetally, and 
I'lds above with some annular vessels. In the tenth to the 
'irelfth nodes are the vessels fii-st visible which appertain to the 
luni'es. These join tbe vessels of the stem-bnndto. In Ilipparis, 
iliereforo. we have to do with a single fibro-vasal bundle, belong- 
ing to the stem, and thereftH* a " canline " bundle, with which are 

* Anolher metliod is as ToOoits : — Cat Che bad b; as near as poeaible a ae- 
iim cut inlo two bolves ; pliLoe the halves in water or alcohol, as the case may 
iii. Examine tbe cut aurfaceH, aud judge by the regulnTity of tbe shape vhiuh 
Li^s iaclades tho actual growing apex, or, if it be a mrge apoxi the most central 
r.iiti of it. Sclaot Ibis half ; stick > needle iu a bolder Ibioogh it. well outride 
' lie median line, at ri^t-augles to the leoglh ot (he half, eo that the cut euclace 
I the bulf shall be in a plane parallel with the plane of the needle, and, when 
iijjwajds, shall bnve the actual apci to tbe right band. With tbe left hand 
1^^ the neudle-holder between thumb and other fingers, but estending the 
I finder straight out, and Sat. so that the curved aids of tbe balf-bud hea 
&d aoroes tbe finger, and about a third or half an iuch from its end. U 
t noedle bi> li^Uy pressed Mjiaa the fingec, the flesh will yield a little, aud 
It objeot will siuk in and bo held somewhat firmly, while at the same time 
■ Bused port ot the flngec beyoud tlie object will serre as a good support for 
E'til*^ oj the roaor. Holding the rnEar-hlade as Sat as jwssibla, tiike aeotion 
^t (Mtion, quite cleanly, until you consider that you have fuUy passed the 
" a) portion of Ibe bud. It in doubt as to whidi half-bud coatams the 
J ai«l, bath holvea can be treated iu tho same way. The proper central 
u must then be selected under a low power. Probably more than one 
n will be suitable. [Ed-1 
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articulated the fibro-vaeal bnndlea appertaining to tlie leaves — 
the " foliar " bundles. In the axila of the leaves, at a short dis- 
tance from the apoK, SToall flat protnberancea begin to be raised, 
which are the commencenieat of fan-like scales each borae upon a 
short stalk-cell. Only in specimens in course of flower- production 
do we hei'e meet with the commencing formation of axillary 
bads. — In order to become more closely acquainted with the atmc- 
tnre of the growing apex, we select a, good median longitudinal 
section, and treat it with Eaa de Javelle (Potassium hyposulphite). 
Gaa-bubhlea soon begin to escape from the preparation. The action 
mast lust shorter or longer aecording to circumstances. The most 
beantifol results are obtained with alcohol material. The Eau de 
Javelle diaaolvea out the cell -contents, while the cell-walla atami 
oat sharply. The series of cells are then easy to follow. As soon 
as the necessary degree of transparency ia attained, the prepara- 
tion must be washed with ■water. [If the section has become too 
transparent, it can be partially restored by treatment with a aoln- 
tion of alum, or with alcohol.] If grains of calcium, which are 
separated out, should cling to the prcpai'ation, dilute acetic aci<l 
should be allowed to run in, in order to remove them. The washed. 
preparation can be preaeiwed in glycerine, but most be first laid, 
in very dilute glycerine, and this concentrated slowly in air. ItL 
other cases, juat as in this, Boii de Javelle can be used when it ia 
desired to dissolve the cell- contents, and thus make the cell-walls 
prominent. Cuticularized cell-walls, after some time, are attacked 
by Eau de Javelle. If the cells are very rich in reserve fooA 
materials, the Eaa de Javelle offers few advantages. If Eau de 
Janelle is not at our disposal, then treat the section with concen- 
trated potash solution, wash it out, and lay it in concentrated 
acetic acid. After gome time we examine it either in acetic acii 
or in acetate of potash. It is an advantage not to place the 
section directly upon the object-slide, but to lay it upon a cover- 
B;laaa placed apon this, and to cover it with a second ooTer- 
glass. We can then, if needed, turn over the section tpgether 
with the cover- glasses, and so examine it on both s' ' 
therefore, take care that no fluid gets between the under cor 
glass and the object-slide. 

With pretty strong magnification, we settle, in the fii-st place 
(compare Pig. 64), that there is a thoroughly definite arrangement 
of the cells in the "meriBtem" of the growing apex. There are_ 
cap-like layers of cells, the separating walla of which form a a 
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of confocal parabolte. The otitermoBt layer of celle, pasaing also 
over the mdimentaiy leaves, is the initial layer of the epidermis 
— the Dermatogen (d). Under this lie four or more undifferen- 
tiated layers of cells (meristem layers), which appertain to the 
Periblem (pr), and from which the cortex of the stem proceeds. 
Ijaatly, we find a, central cylinder, which tapers conically upwards, 
ending with uBnally one cell, and out of which, as can be demon- 
strated lower down in the section, the axial fibro-vasal bundle of 
the stem is formed. This tissue we designate the Flerome (pi). 
Epidermis, cortex, and axial fibro-vasal bundle, have therefore 
in Sippurie their own special " histogem " op histogenic layers. 
There is no single apical cell, though the individual "histogeus" 
of the apex of the growing point may terminate ia one or 
sever&l initia.! eelU. Kot, however, in all the growing apices 
of Phanerogams is the sepa- 
ration of the " histogens " so 
sharply marked as in this 
case. In many Oymuosperms 
(Ahietineffi, Cycads) a clear 
separation between dermato- 
gen and periblem does not 
exist, and often the periblem 
is not clearly defined from 
the plerome. In the Angio- 
sperms the dermatogen is 
always sharply limited, but 
often there is no limit he- 
tween periblem and plerome. 
It is not in any way a ques- 
tion of a differentiation of the 
tiaaaea which ia continued 
into the meristem of the 
growing apex, hut rather of 
the mechanical arrangement of the cell-walls, which give to the 
young tissaes the necessary firmness. Very clearly marked in 
this arrangement is the rectangular junction of the anticlinal 
walls, i.e., those running perpendicularly to the surface of the 
apex, and of the periclinal, i.e., those parallel to that surface, * For 
all that, we can retain the terms dermatc^en, periblem, and ple- 
rome, because the arrangement of the layers ol cells, aa we . have 
pbserred it in EippurU, frequently recurs in the growing apex 




Fia. M.— Longilndinal ■« 
growing (tpei oE Hippurii raluana. d, 
g0n i pr, periblem i pi, plei-ome ; /, a 
meMatthatea.vaait MO). 
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of Phanerogams. These terms can be therefore Donvenientlj nsei 
for denoting definite regions of the growing apex. From the 
derraatogon, in fact, amongst AngiospermB, if we exclude the 
Terj few exceptions, proceeds only the epiderrais. The fibi-o-vasal 
system is, however, not always traceable in its origin to the ple- 
roroe, but often to the periblem also. In the earliest radiments of 
leaves we see first in the ontermost layer of the periblem perioli- 
nal diTiaions set up (at/), then follow anticlinal. The dermato- 
gen in the places of protuberance remains unilamellar ; it divides 
only anticlinally. lu the same way in the development of bnda 
perielinal and anticlinal divisions take place in the outer periblem 
layer, and anticlinal only in the dermatogen. 

"We will now investigate a flat growing apex, as it occurs in. 
most Phanerogams. As an example, we may take Euonymus 
japonicwf^ [the Japanese Spin die- tree], cultivated as an orna- 
mental shrub in many gardens, which can be examined at any- 
time of the year, and the buds of which cut very well. We firafc 
prepare cross- sections, in order to obtain a surface view of th^ 
growing apei. Treat the sections in this case as we have don^ 
with Hippuris. With weak magnification we recognise th^ 
growing apex as a flat hump, surrounded by the youngest letf 
protuberances. These stand in two-membered, alternating' 
whorls, and therefore decussatQ ["opposite decussate"], as we 
are wont to say. Every new pair of leaves starts, after con- 
siderable enlargement of the growing apex, in the paps present 
between the preceding pair of leaves {Fig. 65 A). With snitable 
magnification, it is here exceedingly easy to follow the arrange- 
ment of cells at the apex. Fig. 65 B presents such a figure ; an 
apical cell is therefore not pi-esent. Cross- sections taken close 
under the apex show us a rapidly initiated differentiation of the 
tissue into primary pith, into procambium, which will form the 
fibro-vasa! bnnd!es, and into primary cortex. The zone of pro- 
cambium shows in the cross-section a rhombic figure, with some- 
what projecting and rounded angles. The procambinm consists 
of thin-walled, narrow, radially- arranged cells. At the angles 
begins the formation of the elements of the fibro-vasal bundles: 
protophloem elements at the outer, spiral vessels at the inner, 
side of the zone. This region of commencing differentiation of 
the elements of the fibi-o-vasal bundles is not defined towards 
the rest of the procambinm tissue. The procambinm zone opens 
at the places where the foliar bundles enter, in order to admit 
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them. In the axil of each of the young leaves we can see the 
mdiments of an axillary bud. The form of Fig. 66 C is shown 
by median longitadinal sections, with weak magnification. The 
flat growing apex, the rudimentary leaves, incraasing in size, 
the axillary bnds (jr), the differentiation of the primary pith 
(m), the procamhinm zone (pc), the fibro-vasal bnndlee, com- 




Tio. H.— Ap«i of ths Item of BwaynHu Jupmlwi. A, kploal Tie* ot the rame (X U). 
B, apical riew of the grtmiag point (X HO). C, mediui lon^todlnal awttion Cbrangti 
(ha apsi of Uie stem ( x 3S), D, madian lougiUidiual ucUon through Um groning apex 
(X MO) I d, danutogen; pr, perlblam ; p[, ptetome! /, laaf protaberanoe ; a, bud protuber- 
ttnooi; p/, leaf-tramB J pe, prooamblmn ring i m, pith j e, oorteE. 

mon to both leaves and stem [the so-called leaf-traoes] (pf), 
and the primary oortex (c), are to be seen at a glance. Pith 
and oortex contain great quantities of clnster-crystala of oxalate 
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01 lime. In fresh sections examined in water, the pith t 
cortex appear greenish, while the procambinm-zone appears ck 
In order to follow the arrangement of the cells at the grow: 
apex, we again nse potash and acetic acid. Outermost on 
growing apex we find the unilamellar dermatogen (Fig. 65, D, 
under that three casing layers, which we have to designate 
Poriblom (pr) ; and then the central solid cylinder of tiss 
which is not everywhere sharply defined towards the peribL 
the plerome (pi). The growing apex appears very nan 
between the two last progressing leaf-protnberances ; it is a 
rule thus to be seen. On the other hand you have often to 
for a long time before the section passes through the first le 
protuberances. If you are successful in this, the form presen 
is that of Fig. 65 D. The growing apex appears then mi 
broader, the histogens [or histogenio layers] can be better follow 
m it. The formation of the leaves is initiated by pericli 
divisions in the two outermost layers of periblem (at f) ; 
dermatogen remains unilamellar. Just the same divisions as 
the commencement of the leaves take place in the axils of ' 
third youngest pair of leaves, for the formation of axillary bn 
the process is likewise initiated by periclinal divisions in ' 
hypodermal layers of cells. It can be determined with certaii 
that the dermatogen produces only the epidermis, the peribl 
the cortex, and the plerome the pith of the stem. Less cert 
is the proof that the procambium ring also proceeds from 
plerome. That the formation of fibro-vasal bundles is not 
clusively confined to the plerome, follows of necessity from 
fact that the part of the fibro-vasal bundle passing into the 1 
arises inside the cortex, and therefore out of periblem, and t! 
the entire inner tissue of the leaf, with all its fibro-vasal bund 
is a product of the periblem. 

We will investigate lastly a Vascular Cryptogam, growing 
means of an apical cell [as distinguished from the preceding C8 
in which growth takes place by an apical meristem], and cho 
as the most favourable object Equisetwm arvense [the common fi 
" Horse-tail " ] *. It is here comparatively easy to bring into v: 
the apical cell. Shoots in course of development are stud 
either fresh or by alcohol material. We remove from the a] 
of the stem a piece about ^ inch long, or rather more, and cut 
as in the above cases, between the fingers, with the apex doi 
wards [or by the needle method described above]. 
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Amongst tho longitndinal sections prodnced we look for one 
whioli shows the conical growing apex intact. In order to 
obtain an insight into the arrangement of the cells of this apex, 
it is nanally necessary to make them more transparent. This 
may be effected, in this case also, with ^au de Javelle, or else 
by the addition of a little potash, Shonld this latter act too 
strongly, and have "cleared" the growing apex, nntil its cell- 
walls become unrecognisable, we can remedy the evil by a suitable 
addition of water. In fresh sections we must avoid the use of 
any water- withdrawing medium, as otherwise the growing apex 




h«. M.— Longitndliul ■ecdon throogh tbe gniring apex ot s main ngeUtlTe ihooe 
""{■iMhim annu. t.apicalcell: »', rouiiga«t,«",nsitold«riegiiiBnti p. primary trail ; 
^ Ngmgnliiifc wall; vr, laMr perldlnal ( a, anUcUnal walla j /, Oistg /', Hoond, /", third 
■bHaorleavsaj (, inllial cell ol BU axUlar; bud ( x StOJ. 

^I collapse. Sections of alcohol -material can, on the other hand, 
™ laid in glycerine direct, hut not after previous sojourn in 
**.ter. Sections treated with Eau de Javelle cannot be placed at 
'•''Oe into concentrated glycerine, but must be placed iu very 
"^■(xte glycerine, which is allowed to concentrate by standing in 
^ air. Sections mode transparent with potosli can be neu- 
f'^lised with acetic acid, and preserved in acetate of potash. As 
*« here of special importance to be able alternately to view the 
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Bection from its two sidea, we lay it, as we have already c 
the case of the gi^owing apes of Sippuris, between two c 
glasses. 

If the growing apex ia cat in tlie proper direction, it presents 
its apical cell, a three-sided, pyramid npon a convex base, in the 
form of a wedge, the apex of which is sunk in the tissue of the 
growing point, and its base is arched free towards the exterior. 
This apical-cell divides by means of partition walls, which are 
parallel to the existing side-walls, follow one anotJier in spi ral 
sequence, and form segments arranged ia three straight i 
These segmonta (S) are shown in profile in our figure 66. 
further divide np in deSnite fashion, and so gradually oonstrd 
the body of the plant. [The adjoining Fig. 66*, taken from 
Nageli and Schwendener's Dag Mikroekop, will help to further 
elucidate this process. A shows a median longitudinal section of 
the apes of an Equieetum stem, which corresponds pretty closely 
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r^with that in the text, the figures 1, 2, etc., showing the order of 
priority of the original dividing walls, cutting off segments fivjni 
the apical cell. As this cell is three-aided (besides its basiM, 
every thii-d wall is not shown in the longitudinal section; in tlii^ 
case walls 3 and 6 are omitted from the figure. B gives a dia- 
grammatic view from above of the three-sided apical cell, showing 
the order of formation of tlie primary dividing walls, 1, 2, etc. 
In both figures the lighter lines ai-e intended to show the subse- 
quent divisions of the primary segments.] At sonie distance 
from the apical cell, a " bank " is raised upon the growing apex, 
which grows at its edge with wedge-shaped initial cells. Certain 
parts of this edge, later on, get in advance in their development, 
and form the free leaf-apices ["teeth"] of the, lower down, 
connate whor! of leaves ["leaf-sheath"]. The further r 
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from the apical cell, so mach. the greater are the yonng leaf- 
vhorla; simnltaneoTiBly progresses the differentiation of the 
itmer tissae of the stem, eepecially the separation into denser, 
small-celled,' thin nodes, and less dense, elongated-celled, loi^ 
intemodea (Fig. 67). First the larger-celled pith hegina to 
aeparate oat in the 
middle of the stem. 
In the fifth interuode, 
counted froi& ahove 
(in the figure), the 
first annular vessela 
become visihie in the 
procambinm strings, 
at the outer limits of 
the pith, and can be 
traced from hare into 
the next higher com- 
mencement of the 
leaf-whorl. Bach in- 
dividual fibro . vaaal 
bundle ia here com- 
mon to stem and leaf, 
and is therefore de- 
signated as leaf-trace. 
In each intemode jnst 
BO many fibro-Taeal 
bandies run outwards, 
ae leaves are repre- 
sented in the leaf- 
whorl. The leaf- 
traces, lying at first 
separated from one 
another, are, in about 
the node nnderlyiog 
the aeventh inter- 
node from the apex, 
connected by side 
branches, whereby a 
complete Gbro-vasal system is formed. Approximately in the tenth 
intemode the pith begins to become hollow, through the breaking 
apart of its cells. In the node, on the other band, the pith-cells 
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undergo a corresponding angmentation, and remain in union. — ^The 
lateral buds are initiated bj single cells in the axils of the leaf- 
whorl [leaf- sheath]. They stand in whorls, and, as examination 
of the mature condition shows, alternate [in position] with the 
free leaf-teeth of its leaf-sheath', the tissue of which they finally 
break through at the base, in order to come outside. The longi- 
tudinal section, therefore, shows the somewhat larger buds, grown 
into the tissue of the leaf-whorl, lying close over the surface 
of the stem. At about the seventh node, the buds are so far 
developed that they already possess several embryonic leaf- whorls. 
Their growing apices can, with care, be used for the study of the 
apical-cell. 

Amongst the Vascular Cryptogams, the EquisetacesB and Ophio- 
glossesB possess only collateral fibro-vasal bundles, as we can 
prove readily enough by means of cross-sections through an older 
intemode of Equisetum arvense. The fibro-vasal bundles are 
arranged in a single ring around the hollow pith. In the wood 
portion, placed internally, of each fibro-vasal bundle, will be noticed 
an intercellular passage, the carinal canal ; the thin- walled bast, 
placed externally, is environed on its sides by the annular and 
reticulated vessels of the wood. An endodermis surrounds the 
entire ring of fibro-vasal bundles. In the thick cortex, alternating 
with the fibro-vasal bundles, will be specially noticed broad inter- 
cellular passages, the Yallecnlar canals. If we count the free leaf- 
teeth in the next higher leaf- whorl, we find that the number of 
the fibro-vasal bundles corresponds with this number. — In order 
to obtain information upon the course of the fibro-vasal bundles, 
we now prepare successive cross-sections, so long as to have passed 
out of one intemode through the node into the next intemode. 
We can use for this purpose either fresh or alcohol material ; only 
it is advisable that we use the youngest possible part of the stem, 
as older parts are strongly silicified, and will quickly blunt the 
razor. In order to prepare the sections of equal thickness, we 
can make use of the microtome referred to on page 63. The 
sections are arranged in proper order upon an object-slide, and 
can be made more transparent by means of potash. A close 
comparison of these successive sections enables us to prepare a 
scheme of the whole course of the fibro-vasal bundles, as in the 
adjoiuing Fig. 68, in which we have cut the stem open along 
one side, uni'olled it, and projected the course of the fibro-vasal 
bundles on the surface of the cylinder thus laid open. We find 
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that each of the fibro-vasal bundles (a, h, or c), coming down 
from a higher iutemode, divides ia the node into two forks ; and 
that one of the forks from each of two adjoining handles oombines 
with a new fibro-Tasal handle, which here eaters oat of the leaf- 
whorl (thus the forks from a with b and b, a fork from each of 
b and b with c). If the fibro-Tasal handles of the lateral bads 
are already formed, the figare is somewhat complicated by them. 
Each lateral bud joins (g) the vaecnlar system of the parent axis, 
with two fibro-vasal handles (g), and 
always with one fibro-vasal bundle 
on to each of the two forks of the 
next higher stem bnndle, immediately 
after this divides into its two forked 
branches. The lateral bads alternate 
with the fibro-vasal bundles of the 
leaf-whorl which conceals them, and 
correspond in their position with the 
fibro-vaaal handles of the nest higher 
and next lower leaf- whorl. — It follows 
from oar observations that the entire 
system of fibro-vasal bundles of cor 
stem of EqvUetum is common ; it is 
formed of leaf-traces, which fork at 
their base inside the node, in order 
to join there, through the medium of 
their forks, with newly entering fibro- 
vasal handles. That the leaf-traces 
combined with one another form the 
entire fibro-vasal system, is every- 
where in vascular plants the most 
common case ; we will therefore limit 
our studies upon the course of the 
fibro-vasal bundle to this one simplest 
possible example.— In the investiga- 
tion of a more complicated ease, it 
is necessary to arrange the saceessive 
sections in the same [sequence and] direction on the object-slide, 
in order to be able to compare them more readily. This last 
task is facilitated if one side of the stem is marked by a shallow 
longitudinal cut. It is often necessary to draw the successive 
sectioHS, in order to be able to prove the displacement of the 
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individtLal bundles. Longitudinal tangential sections, made trans- 
parent with potash, will in many cases lay bare at once the entire 
course of the fibro-vasal bundle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GROWING APEX (TIP) OF THE ROOT. 

Material Wanted. 

Boots of barley {Hordeum vulgar e\ grown in a flower-pot. Fresh, or 

in alcohol. 
Roots of Thuja (e.g., T. occidentalis), grown in a flower-pot. Fresh, 

or in alcohol. 
Root of fern {e.g., Ptei'ia cretica), grown in a flower-pot. Fresh, or 

in alcohol. 

It is desirable now to become acquainted with the growing apex 

(tij>) of roots. We commence with Angiosperms. The structure 

of :t;heir root-apex^ can be studied with comparative ease in the 

GzTa.mine8B [grasses]. They provide us, it is true, with only one 

of the possible types of root- growth amongst Angiosperms, but 

still one widely spread and instructive, and therefore very suited 

*o give us an insight into the processes in question. In order to 

ob-feain favourable material, we choose plants removed with care 

from flower-pots. If we turn the flower-pot upside down [so that 

th.© whole contents come out bodily, a result often assisted by 

^pping the flower-pot lightly on its rim], the root-apices will be 

^"aally found free in the exterior of the mass of earth. For 

^^*J^ful study we choose the common barley, JSordeum vulgare. In 

o^er to get general information, we first prepare a cross-section 

^wough an older part of the root. In the middle of the axial 

fi or 0- vasal cylinder we find a large duct or vessel, then in the 

P^^pliery of it about eight vascular rays alternating with the 

^'Jao number of portions of bast. As, however, customary in 

P'^^es, the vascular rays extend to the endodermis/and therefore 

^^©irrupt the pericambium. The endodermis shows more or less 

the dark radial shadings ; to it follows the pretty thick 

_,^ The longitudinal section of the root-apex we prepare 

^^een the thumb and forefinger. It must be sufficiently 
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median ; then the structure is plain, even withont the nee of 
reagents, but here also Eau de Javelle caa be nsed with odrantag^e 
(ct. p. 172). Above all, it is observable that the body of the root is 
sharply defined from the root>cap. We can, in fact, follow a line, 
which is prolonged from the surface of the epidermis, continnonsly 




Fis. 09.— Msdlui iDDgltiidliud MStian Ihnngh thg root«pei of BonlnuH mlfn-t. 
t, Caljptrogen 1 c.tblckuud oatsr nalloF tbe epidermia; d, dannUogeu; pr, periblem; pi, 
ptsromsi in, sndodarrall; t,inten»Unl&TpBBsa);e Sllsd irlChalr j i, tow ot c«lla whiob will 
form ClM aeatr&l doot ; r, diaareraniied cbUs of the root-rap (x 190). 



over the apex, between the body of the root and the root-cap (cf. 
Fig. 69), Still the dermatogen does not pass, as snch, over the 
apes, but it must rather he said that the dermatogen (d) and the 
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periblem (pr) of the apes come together in common initial-cells. 
In Fig. 68 only one Httch common initial layer is present, but there 
maybe several. The dennatogen, as snch,can be traced up to this 
initial layer ; the periblem also, bnt one eel! thick, merges with 
it. The plerome, under this common, ilermatogen- periblem cap, 
ia crowned by a few initial cells. Estemally bounding the line 
which aeparates the root-body from the root-cap are the initial 
cells for the root-cap, forming a layer of flattened cells which may 
be designated the caljptrogen (k). The cells from the calyptrogen 
are given off outwardly, and, as th* result of their origin, arranged 
in straight rows ; at first flat, they soon increase in height. At 
the apex of the root-cap they become ronnded ; finally separate 
from one another and become disorganized (r). It ia a pocniiarity 
of the GramiueiB that their dermatogen ia strongly thickened on 
the outer side (c). This thickened outer wall ia bright white, 
awells strongly, and appears so much the thicker the longer the 
Section lies in water. At the lateral bonndariea of the cells we see 
fcighly I'efractive strire pass more or leaa deeply into the thickened 
Oater wall. These are the primary walls of the cells ; and the 
older they are, the more deeply they always penetrate into the 
thickened wall. These walla clearly show lamination. The 
"(leribleni has rapidly increased the nnmbcr of its layers by 
^lericlinal divisions. Between its inner cell-layers intei-cellular 
fiassages filled with air quickly put in their appearance, as is 
Represented in our fignre by dai'k lines (e.g., at i). The periblem 
"forms the cortex, the innermost layer o£ which becoraea the 
endodermis. — The plerome ends conically in a group of initial- eel Is; 
two sneh initial cells can be seen in the longitudinal section which 
we have represented. The plerome forms the axial fibro-vaaal 
cylinder. The diffei'entiation of the large central duct or vessel 
in this last can be traced from the initial group. The cells from 
which thia dnot will be developed are distingnishcd by their 
greatei- breadth (a). The elements set apart for the smaller 
Tessela are first distinguishable ranch later. 

The roots of Gymnoaperms^ show, in many respects, a peculiar 
organization in the mei-istem of their growing apex. We will 
8tndy mora closely TTiuja ocddentalis. The cross-section through 
ft fully -developed root resembles the already-known crosa-seotioa 
of tho root of Tamils bafxata [the Yew], excepting that the roots of 
Thuja are nsnally tetrarch [i.e., have four primary ligneous raya, 
or bnndlea]. The median longitudinal section through the apex 



of the root showB a, sharply -limited plerome cylinder, which 
terminates in a few initial cells, and is siHTounded by a covering 
of periblem, some twelve to fonrteen cell-layere thick. This last 
paaaea over the apes, and forms there ita terminal initial layers of 
eight to ten inner rows of cells, while the outer rows pass over 
into irregularly arranged, comparatively large cells. These large 
cells extend to the apex of the root-cap, where they ultimately lose 
their union, and become disorganized. The root-cap of 'ntuja, and 
of Gyranosperms generally, consists of the outer parts of the 
periblem ; dermatogen and calyptrogen are wanting. The initial 
layers of the plerome, passing over the apex of the plerome, divide 
by periclinal and anticlinal walls. The periclinal divisions increase 
the nnmber of layers of the periblem, and replace from the interior 
the elements which are exfoliated from the periphery. The anti- 
clinal walls increase the number of cells in the individual layers, 
and provide chiefly for the formation of the cortex. As the anti- 
clinal -walle in anccessive layers correspond pretty regularly with 
one another, they form anticlinal rows of cells, which, straight in 
the interior, separate fi-om one another externally, like the com- 
ponent rays of spray which collectively constitute the jet issuing 
from a fountain; and forming therefore a constantly extending 
series of co-axial parabolie. The periclinal divisions in the initial 
layers of the apex have as result that the cell-rows of the cortex, 
■when these are followed towards the point, appear constantly" 
doubled. The most median, straight, anticlinal rows of cells in that 
periblem of the root-apex are distinguishable from their neighbonrs- 
They form a " periblemic column " (Periblemsaule), which 
in the ontermost, brown elements of the root-cap. This coliimii«i=« 
appears clearer, its cells immediately adjoin one another, whil^^ 
those bordering laterally form air-containing intercellular spaces ^s 
Moreover, the cells of the colamn are distinguished by especia.—^ 
richness in starch. As results from the foregoing relations, th^^- 
root of Thuja possesses no epidermis, the outer surface of the roo^-^" 
ia composed of the, for the time being, outermost layer of th^- ' 
periblem. If such a layer is followed tu the direction of the ape^^^ 
we shall soon see it pass under another, which for a time prc;;^^- 
vides a surface. The outermost living layers of cells are protecte — ^* 
at their surEace by the collapsed walla (become brown) of thw * 
disorganized layers of ceJls. The roots of the Gymnosperma hav ■" 
in general, no root-hairs; we search for such in vain in I7ih_^^» 
occidoitalis. The adjoining figui-e, 70, gives, with low magnificatio=^ 
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tKe Gtmctnre of a loDgitudinal section, and can facilitate our 
obtaining information about it. Naturatly, the arrangenient of the 
cells can only be indicated with sucli a low magnification. Pass- 
ing from the estarior towai-ds the interior, we see, therefore, the 
brown, collapsed covering of cells (x) ; then the periblem (pr), 
which can be traced over the apex of the root, and whose outer- 
most layers, therefore, form the root-cap ; lastly, the plerome (_pV), 
the tei'mination of which is not quite clear with low magnification. 
VVe are inclined to imagine that the npper 

t of the plerome is larger than it really P* 

, because the innermost layers of the ^^^^ "\t<! 
r^ieriblein, bordering on the plerome, are 
devoid of intercellnlar spaces, and there 
fore (as is shown in the figure) appear 
3"ast as clear as the pierome cylinder. In 
the oldest parts of the section the plerome 
«5yliadei' shows itself snrronnded by a red 
1 ayer of ceUs, which, as a comparison with 
■the cross-section shows, indicates the en- 
dodermia tilled with red colUsap. As we 
approach the apes these endodermic cells 
Vjeconie nnrecognisable. VessQls (s) also 
ssppear in the older parts of the plerome 
cylinder. The more cleai-ly showing 
colnmn (c) penetrates the apes of the 
jjeriblem. Upon this impinge laterally 
"the air-containing layers of the periblem. 
These last, however, reach entirely neither 
"to the plerome nor to the surface of the 
3-oot. The last is composed of large brown 
«elU. 

The roots of Coniferte will se 

XQske us acquainted with the methods of 

t)ninching of roots in general. In the Bx- 

itsinatioQ of the roots of Thuja occideii- 

talig, it will strike ns that they bear their 

I three straight rows. We readily prove by cross- sections that 

3 of lateral roots indicate triarch [i.e., with three lig- 

fl pays], four rows tctrarch, fibro- vasal cylinders. Wo prepare 

IrifcOf oBS-section through a root at the place of insertion of a 

!, and determine that the lateral root projects from ( 
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of the ligneous rays. As now the ligneoas rays ran in straight 
lines in the axial, fibro-vasal cylinder, the arrangement of the 
lateral roots in straight rows is hereby explained. 

We will now endeavour to become a«qnainted also with the 
growing apex of a root which grows by means of an apical cell.' 
In each roots the same variability as with stems growing by 
means of apical cells does not exist. The apical cell is always a 




trilateral pjramid, and the co-ordination of the segments form>^ 

from it remains constant. We investigate the root of J 
cretica (Pig- 71), bnt can eqnally well choose any other spec=^zz!ies 
of Fern. By turning a flower-pot npside down, we esi— ni'y 
obtain nninjured root-apices. The roots of Pteris creliea, bs 

of ferns generally, are dlarch ; with the woody portions al ter- 
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Hate flattened bast portions ; tlie pericambinm is UDilamellar, 
the endpdermis flattened, the cortex become brown, and in its 
inner part strongly thickened. We now endeavour to obtain, 
betT^een thumb and forefinger, a thin, median, longitudinal section 
of the root-apex. It is not very difiicnlt to bring to view the 
ttrpical cell ; it does not here, however, occupy the apex of the root, 
iDut is covered by the tissue of the root-cap. This apical-cell 
(f, Fig. 71) has, as in the stem of Equisetum, the form of a three- 
sided pyramid, whose convex base is turned towards the cap, 
'wliile the apex formed by the junction of the three side- walls is 
isunk in the body of the root. The divisions, as in the stem of 
^quieetum, take place parallel to the side- walls ; besides these 
iiowever, from time to time (usually after three or four of the 
«fcbove consecutive divisions), a wall parallel to the convex base is 
dBormed (compare the figure). The apical-cell retains its form 
"fchroughout its divisions ; the cell cut off from the base has, however, 
'the form of a segment of a sphere. This cell (k) is an initial 
^3ell of the root-cap, giving to this latter its origin. It divides 
JBrst by a wall perpendicular to its base into two halves ; each half 
^repeats this division, so that four cells, quadrilateral in outline, 
formed. In these the division is repeated, and always by 
alls at right-angles to the original base, so that an older layer of 
"tihe cap (Aj*) consists of a large number of cells. The cells of the 
older cap-layers are full of starch-grains. They are gradually 
disorganized while the apical cell cuts off continually new initial 
<;ells. The outer walls of the, for the time being, outermost cells 
^f the cap, are strongly thickened. The dividing walls, formed 
'parallel to the side-walls of the apical cell, follow, as in Equisetum^ 
^he direction of a spiral. 
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trans.), pp. 13 et seq,, where see the further literature. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VEGETATIVE STRUCTURE OF THE MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS. 

Material Wanted. 

Plants of a strong moss, such as Mnium undulatum, M, homum, or 

PolytrichHjn. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Plants of a Bog-moss {e.g., Sphagnum acutifolium), Presh. 
Thallus of a Liverwort (e.g,y Marchantia. polymorpha). Fresh. 
Thallus of Metzgeria furcata. Fresh. 

Hitherto we have studied only the structure of the stem and 
leaves in Vascular Flauts ; we turn now to the stem and leaves of 
Mosses, from which vessels are absent.^ We commence with a 
comparatively complicated case, where the differentiation of tissue 
is already somewhat advanced ; with Mniimi undulatum. We first 
of all prepare delicate cross-sections through the stem. In the midst 
of the stem appears an axial cylinder, composed of narrow thin- 
walled cells. We can conceive this cylinder as the simplest of all 
conducting bundles. Its cells contain no living contents, only 
water ; they are distinguished from their surroundings by their 
yellow-brown coloration. To this conducting bundle, which there- 
fore consists of only water-bearing tissue, adjoin the wider cells 
of the cortex, with greenish-yellow walls, and living chlorophyll- 
holding contents. At first they increase somewhat in diameter 
in passing from the interior outwards ; at the periphery they be- 
come rapidly narrower and thicker walled, and pass over at length, 
without special limits, into a uni- or bi- lamellar, narrow, strongly- 
thickened epidermis. At two or three places the outer cell-layer 
of the stem is prolonged externally into a unilamellar plate of 
cells, which represents the leaf -wings running outwards from the 
stem. Cross-sections which are taken from the lower, leafless, 
strongly-browned part of the stem, show the walls of the peri- 
pheral layers of cells coloured dark-brown. From single cells of 
the surface have grown long, brown- walled, repeatedly branched 
threads of cells, which here take the functions of roots, and are 
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distingnisbod as root-hairs or rhizoids. Tbeso rliizoids, as can be 
readily seen, are diatingniahed by obliqiiely-plaoed partition walla, 
■which thurefore form an exception to the rule, so generally obtain- 
ing-, of rectangnlar division. Under nnnibers o£ snch partition 
walls, and always under its elevated side, arise the aubseijuBntly 
still more branching lateral branches. Only the apices of the 
I'hizoids which are still growing are provided with colonrlesa 

Wa.lls. 

Tile closest similarity with Bttch root-hairs, from the point of 
view of the bi-anching and tbe obUque position of the dividing 
%v»Ufl, is shown by tbe proembryo of the typical leaf-bearing 
e so-called protonema, which is developed from the 





>, tSitioriafcintroin8lriw..i,gtrmiTmtiiiB spares < v, rant-liair, 
Ktacipora I « S60), B, pact of a devtfdpod proloneinB, about three webIcb ■ 
[ I IL, ■ pncDmlieDt prtmar; sboDt, witb braira wall asd 
" ~ ^ ^ ~ ts limited growth. K, rudinifli 
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minating spore. Its branches, however, ho far as they do not 
inetrate into the soil, are ooloni'leas, and contain numerous chloro- 
phyll -grains. The bads, wliicli develop into the moss-stems, 
are aide-brajiches of this protonema [comparo Fig. 71*]. The 
■ sear relationship of rhizoids and protonema is shown also in the 
^^Bdrcomstance, that the rhizoids, if kept damp and exposed to 
^^^Beht, can develop a protonema which can give rise to numerous 
^^Bew plantlcts. It needs only to lay a turf of Mmum with tha 
^^^Eadarside a p wards, and keep it ilump, in order to pro^ 
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nuTOerouB green proton enoa-th reads from the rhvzoidB. This lat- 
ter m its macroscopic aspect reminda ns of terrestrial tnfta of 
Vaucheria. 

If the cross-section has passed thi'ongh an injoi-ed part of the 
Btem of Mninm, the place is seen not to be covered with cork, 
since this cannot be formed by the Ci'yptog'aTOia, with the ex- 
ception of Botryciium [the Moonwortfern]; hnt, on the other band, 
the walls of the limiting cells are thickened and browned, and bo, 
apart from tbeir broader cavities, resemble the other a nrf ace-cells. 

Near the snrface can be seen, in the cross- section, isolated small 
J strings of thin- walled cells, ■which moreover in their coloration 
resemble the elements of the central cylinder, and which, like 
them, are withont living contents, but on the other hand contain 
water. These are the condncting bundles belonging to the leaves, 
which have " blind " oads in the cortex of the stem, while they 
occasionally, in Folytrichu^n,* join on to the axial conducting 
bundle of the stem. A leaf, which we examine withont further 
preparation in a drop of water on the object-slide, exhibits a 
nnilamellar lamina, and a maltilamellar midrib. This last ends 
in a terminal tooth, which consists of a number of rhombic cells. 
The cells of the midrib are elongated, the peripheral cells contain 
ohlorophyll-gi-ains. The lamina of the leaf ia unilamellar ; it 
consists of polygonal chlorophyll-containing cells. The broad, 
seam-like edge of the leaf is formed of elongated, strongly thick- 
ened cells. The outermost bear on their edge, at nearly eqnal 
distances, one- to two-celled, sharply tapering teeth. Cross- 
sections through the leaves are obtained at the same time with 
the cross-sections of the stem. If it is desired to cut cross- 
sections of separated leaves, which, from their small thickness, is 
no slight task, it can be considerably facilitated if a considei-able 
number of leaves are stuck together with giycerine-gnm, and, 
without waiting for the gum to dry, the object, thus made thicker, 
is cut between eldor-pith.f The cross-sections are then laid ic*- 
wat«r, which at once dissolves oat the gam. This method can b^3 
used at all times, when it ia desired to ohtain cross-sections o"^ 
very thin surfaces. Upon these cross-sections of our moas-leati 
we can determine that the la.mina is unilamellar, the cells at Hl- •— 



' In Polyirickum. the innar part of this oondnctiDg bundle if 
coUenoli^uiatoiiB. [Ko.j 

I Good uross-EectionB ol Isaves oun be obtained witbont preparatioi 
Hirongti tbe crowded leaveB Bt the apox (■' bud ") of (he stem of 
Bconing mosa, such as Mniiim undulatiwt , M, hoinxan, or b PolylrUhmn. [BM 
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margin of the leaf are strongly thickened. The midrib projects 
more strongly from the under than the tipper surface of the leaf. 
In its centre, somewhat nearer the under side, lies a string of thin- 
walled cells, in which we again recognise the conducting bundle 
which we previously saw in the cortex. These thin- walled strings 
are protected on their under side by some strongly-thickened 
narrow cells. The structure reminds us not a little of certain 
greatly-reduced monocotyledonous fibro-vasal bundles, limited to 
a few bast elements and a weak layer of sclerenchyma. 

A withered plant, with the lower cut surface of its stem placed in 
water, remains withered, but becomes, on the other hand, rapidly 
turgid if it is immersed with its leaves in water. . The admission 
of water through the leaves is here, therefore, very active. 

The structure of the stem of the Bog-mosses offers special pecu- 
liarities, and shall therefore be brought here within the range of 
our observation. We prepare cross-sections of the stem of Sphag- 
num' acutifoUum, These cross-sections show us a broad central 
cylinder, which in its interior is constructed of broad, somewhat 
collenchymatously thickened cells ; towards the periphery its 
cells become gradually narrower, and, in the outermost layers, 
are coloured yellow-brown. A special conducting bundle is not 
present in the interior of this cylinder. It is surrounded by a 
large-celled outer cortex of three layers of cells. The elements of 
this impinge immediately upon the narrow, yellow-brown cells of 
the inner cylinder. They are distinguished by large rounder oval 
holes [pores] and delicate spiral bands. These pores are easy to 
see, and that they directly join together the cavities of these cells 
can be readily proved in places where the sections have cut through 
such pores. Not infi*equently, moreover, fungal threads [hyplue] 
are seen in these cells, which pass without hindrance from one cell 
to the other through the pores. These porous elements of the 
outer cortex of Sphagnwrn contain, moreover, only water or air, and 
are without living cell-contents. To the plant they serve as a 
capillary apparatus, by which the water may be carried to a 
place of n^ed. The plants are devoid of cuticularized parts ; con- 
centrated sulphuric acid immediately dissolves the entire tissue ; 
comparatively the most resistant are the middle-lamellaB and 
their junction "seams" of the yellow-brown outer cells of the 
central cylinder. 

The leaf expansion is ovate, entire, unilamellar, iaiid consists, as 
either surface- view shows, of two kinds of elements. The one are 
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small, cUorophyll-containing (and therefore also containing proto- 
plasm and nucleus), living cells; and others are dead, filled with air 
or water, provided with rings or with spiral bands and intermediate 
open pores. The fact, which mnst have repeatedly stmck ns, that 
dead air- or water-containing cells, so far as thej are not strongly 
thickened, so often need spiral band, rings, or network as thick- 
ening of their walls, derives explanation from the circumstance that 
the said cells are deprived of their turgidity, and need this me- 
chanical apparatus in order not to collapse nor be crushed. The 
green cells of the leaf-expansion are all joined together, and form 
a network with elegantly winding walls, each mesh being occupied 
by one of the empty cells. The green cells serve for the assimila- 
tion of carbonic acid gas ; the empty cells serve, just as do the 
corresponding cells of the outer cortex of the stem, as a capillary 
apparatus for the supply of water. Careful observation shows 
that the number of pores diminishes towards the edge of the leaf, 
that they are more prevalent on the under side of the leaf, and 
stand laterally on projecting cell-walls. The edge itself of the , 
leaf is composed of the narrow green cells, and adjoining these of a 
single-rowed " seam " of narrower collapsed elements containing 
watery contents, and slightly thickened on the outer surface. 
Only the end surfaces of these elements appear to be thickened 
more strongly, and project outwards proportionally. A midrib is 
wanting in the leaves, just as is a conducting bundle in the stem; 
the plants are in this respect, therefore, much more simply con- 
structed than Mnium ; more complex on the other hand as to the 
formation of a special capillary apparatus. 

The thallus of Marchantia polyvnorpha [the common Liver- wort], 
so widely spread upon damp ground [and especially in damp 
green-houses on the surfaces of the flower-pots], and so readily 
recognisable by its bulbil or gemmsB-cups, and ultimately also by 
its [more rarely produced] disk-like or umbrella-like receptadeiy 
shows a tolerably complicated structure. The absence of cormo- 
phytic development does not therefore necessarily entail simple 
anatomical structure. The thallus is tough, like leather; it 
branches by forking (bifurcation) of its apex, which lies at the 
base of the apical sinus (or depression). If the shoot has forked 
shortly before, the centre of the previous depression is occupied 
by a lobe of the thallus, on both sides of which the apical de- 
pressions lie. Along the centre of each shoot projects, on its 
ventral [under] side, an indistinctly bounded midrib. From thia 
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proceed outwards and forwards obliquely directed strios arching 
towards the margin of the thallus. At some distance from the 
apex the thallus is fixed to the substratum by delicate rhizoids 
springing from its centre. If we bring the thallus, with its 
ventral side turned upwards, under a simple microscope, we can 
determine, by the aid of needles, the existence of scales which 
arise from the surface of the thallus. There are present here 
three different forms of ventral scales: marg^al scales, which 
usually extend somewhat over the edge of the thallus, and have 
become brown; median scales, which lie in the middle line, and 
lamiTiar scales, which are inserted upon the thallus on both side3 
of the middle line, can also be wanting. The median scales, often 
purple-coloured, alternate with one another, their edges overlap 
in the middle line. Together with median or laminar scales, or 
with the former only, arise out of the frond fine rhizoids, which, 
covered by the scales, and following their insertion, attain to the 
mid-rib, and here run further forwards in bundles. It is the 
median and laminar scales which produce the striation on the 
under side of the thallus, which we have already observed with 
the naked eye. 

If we examine the dorsal [upper] side of the thallus with the 
lens, this appears to be divided into small diamond-shaped areas. 
The limits of the areas are dark-green, the areas themselves 
appear more grey. In the middle of each area a dot-like opening 
is visible. We now examine, with stronger magnification, a sec- 
tion which is taken parallel to the dorsal side of the thallus. We 
see that the outer cells of the dorsal surface are polygonal, firmly 
united together, and contain numerous large chlorophyll gi'anules. 
The boundaries of the areas show clearly ; each area has its centre 
occupied by a round opening, which is surrounded usually by four 
narrow cells containing no chlorophyll, and curved into the form 
of a crescent (Fig. 72, A). Where the section is somewhat thicker, 
air is seen to be collected under the free outer surface of the area. 
Into this air space, the air-chamber, project chlorophyll-containing 
threads of celld. The walls bounding the air-chamber laterally 
are constructed of closely-combined cells. These walls are uni- 
te multi-lamellar ; their cells contain chlorophyll. Single cells of 
the surface, and also of the interior, are distinguished by a 
highly-refractive, irregularly-outlined, grape-like body. These 
bodies in the younger shoots are slightly brownish, in older are 
coloured brown, contain mostly fat oil, and form the so-called 
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oil-bo lies of the Liverworts.* The cella which oootain sueh a body 
show no other formative contents. Surface-sections taken from 
the Tentral Eide of the thallns show no division into areas. 
The cells are here more elongated and poorer in chlorophyll 
than on the upper side. The rhizoids, which spring from the 
ventral sarface, show a donhle strnctnre. They are more slender, 
and provided with peg-like projections into the interior, or thicker 
and withoat snch thickenings. Those with the peg-like projec- 
tions arise ont of the frond as tar as the median or laminar 
scales, or only the former, extend. They lie close to, the frond, 
and follow the mid-rib in handles, covered by the scales. They 
serve, perhaps, the purpose of stLSening the thallns. 




The slender rhizoids proceed chiefly from the midrib, and torn 
at an acate angle towards the snhstratnm, to which they fix 
the thallns. At their apex they often appear siaoately lobed, at 
the base commonly parple-coloored. All venti'al scales are uni- 
lamellar, the median consist of still living cells, the laminar and 
marginal scaleeof cells which quickly die.- — A crosa-aection through 
the thallua shows na on the dorsal surface first a aoqe of chloro- 
phyll-containing tissue. The interior of the thallns is composed 
of broader cells, almost free from chlorophyll. In the walls of 
these cella stellate broad elliptic pits are to be seen. At the ven 
tral surface the two last layers of cells are again narrower, flatter, 
rich in chlorophyll, and form the so-called ventral cortical layer. 
Oil-bodies are scattered through the entire tissue. Other individoal 
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cells are noticeable from their size and liighly refractive contents; 
these are the mncilage-cells, which in Marchantia are feebly, but 
in other Marchantiaceas are more strongly, represented. — A closer 
study of the outer layers, rich in chlorophyll, of the dorsal surface, 
completes the conception which we had obtained from the surface- 
view. Outermost we see a single layer of flat cells, which pro- 
ceed from the walls bounding the air-chamber laterally, free over 
the chamber. In the midst of the free outer wall is found the 
air-opening [the so-called stoma], which is surrounded by several, 
from four to eight, tiers of cells* (Fig. 72, B). The opening is 
narrowed at its upper and under apertures, especially at this 
latter, and therefore shows with a barrel- shaped form. The cells 
of the uppermost stage are prolonged into a membranous border. 
As the air is very strongly retained in the air-opening, and the 
structure is thereby made indistinct, it is desirable previously 
to pump the air out of the preparation. Into the air-chamber 
project from below threads of cells, two or three cells long, and now 
and again branched. These threads are especially rich in chloro- 
phyll ; they arise from the flat cell-layer next below, which is 
poor in chlorophyll. On the ventral side of the thallus we see 
on the midrib the lateral, alternate overlapping of the median 
scales. Between the scales lie the cross- sections of the bundle of 
rhizoids. Median longitudinal sections show the insertion alike 
of the stronger ordinary rhizoids, turning off at once from the 
thallus, and the " pegged " rhizoids overlying the midrib. 

A very simply constructed, and in many respects very instruc- 
tive, thallus is that- of Metzgeria furcata.^ This inconspicuous 
plant is met with on the cortex of leafy trees [is cosmopolitan, and 
very variable]. The thallus is riband-like, bright-green, bifurcate, 
and traversed by a midrib visible even with the naked eye. Apart 
from this midrib, the thallus is unilamellar, as can be readily 
proved under the microscope. It consists of polygonal cells, 
richly provided with elongated chlorophyll- grains. The narrow 
midrib projects from the ventral [under] surface much more 
strongly than from the dorsal [tipper] surface. It consists, 
passing from above downwards (as can be readily proved by focus- 
sing to different depths), of broad, slightly elongated, then of 
narrow, elongafed, and finally again of broader cells. The two 
outer layers of cells contain chlorophyll, the inner, on the other 
hand, do not. At the growing-point arise, from the ventral surface 
of the midrib, some rather short club-shaped hairs, at their for- 
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ward end filled with higtly refractive contents. Prom older parts 
of the midrib, and also from the marginal cells of the thallna, arise 
bristles, -which, under favourable circnmstancea, can at their 
extremity give rise to a lobed snctorial disk, and then fnnctionate 
aa rbizoida. These bristles always stand at the hinder end of the 
cell (i.e., most removed from the growing point), from which they 
are cut ofE by a curved partition wall, which does not pass throngh 
the entire height of the cell in qnestion, but only cuts ofE a corner 
or EUigle from it. As the crosa-section shows, the inner cells 
of the midrib are distinguished by somewhat more stronglj — 




Tia.73,~'ipBiot^»boolotU'ti)BTiafiiTcata. t. Apical cell i »t->''iiBQ(!CBBBiTOMgniai»t^^ 
mL marginal call of t)ie Srst.mii. ot Cbe second grade ; pi Harru»-cell of the firBgnwlBS *" * 
inner cells o[ the midrib i c. ctnb-shsped haire. Tlio fignre drawn by ionaaeiag inio *■-*' 
inner ullB ot the midiib ( X GM) . 

thickened glancing white walls, appearing almost collenchymato'*^* 
[e/. footnote to Fohjtrich'um, p. 192]. In the most instructive a-**-*^ 
easy manner the processes of division in the growing point *^ 
Metzgeria can ho followed.' The growing apex of Metzge*"^* 
shows a comparatively slight depression. The ha^ of this apL<5»J 
sinas, close up to the place where the midrib commences, *^ 
occupied by the apical cell. We examine it from the dorsal s"**^" 
face of the thallas, in order not to be disturbed by the cl 
shaped hairs. The apical cell is wedge-shaped (Pig. ?3, ()■ 
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has the form of an isosceles triangle, with the base directed 
forwards (outwards), and usually somewhat convex, and slightly 
arched side- walls. It divides by walls which are parallel with 
its side- walls, and, thus developing, gives off segments right and 
left («), and therefore all lying in one plane. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIII. 

^ Oompare P. G. Lorentz, Jahrh. /. wUs, Bot. Bd. YI., 1867-8, p. 863 ; 
Goebel, Orundrtu der systematischen und tpeciellen Pfianzenmorphologie^ 1882, 
p. 184 (for the literature see also on p. 179); recently also G. Fritsche, 
Ber. d, deutsch. bot. Gesell , I. Jahrg, p. 83 ; Haherlandt, ditto, p. 263 ; and 
Oltmanns, in Cohn's Beitr. zur Biol. Bd. IV. p. 1. 

' Compare Leitgeb, Untersueh. Ub. die Lebermoose, VI. Heft, 1881, where the 
Dther literature is to be found. 

* Pfeffer, Die Oelkdrper der Lebermoose, Flora, 1874, No. 2. 

* Yoigt, Beitrag zur vergl. Anat. der Marchantien, Bot. Zeit. 1879. CoL 729. 
s Compare Leitgeb, Unters, iib. die Lebermoose^ Heft. III., p. 34, where also is 

the other literature. 

* Compare Enj, Jahrb, f. wist, Bot, Bd. IV., p. 85. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

VEGETATIVE STKUCTUEE OF FUNGI, LICHENS, AND ALG^. 

STAINING THE CELL-CONTENTS. 

Material Wanted. 

Mushroom (Agancus campestHs), Fresh. 

A Lichen, such as Parmelia (AnaptycMa) ciliariSf common on tree 

Fresh. 
Cladophora glomerata* A common fresh-water Alga. Fresh. 
Spirogyra majuscula,* or other similar species. Fresh. 

The vegetative organs of the Fungi consist, apart from a nximl 
of the simplest forms, of elongated, thread-like, moro or h 
copiously branched elements, the Hypliad. These are either wil 
out partition walls [unseptate], unicellular throughout th- _eir 
entire body; or, by means of partition walls [septa], 6( 
mented into a number of consecutive cells. Moreover, the m— 
massive fungal structure is composed of such hyphea, then v^^^ry 
much interwoven with one another. The hyphaa can indeed, in 

many cases, become so firmly united, side by side, that a tissue^^s is 
produced, which, as pseudo-parencliyma, delusively imitates the 

appearance of the parenchymatous tissue of the higher plam=its. 
The pseudo-parenchyma, however, is a product of the union — oi 
cell-threads, and not the result of cell-division taking place in 

three planes. In order to inform ourselves about this kind of 
structure, we take the fruiting body of a hymenomycetous fun pr^ Q^ 
as subject for investigation. We choose the spore-produc^:*^n^ 
body of the Mushroom Agaricus campestris, because the fun^T^ 
can now be obtained at any season of the year, and shows, besic3e», 
a comparatively simple structure. We prepare first a delicate 
longitudinal section, from the stalk of a fully-developed speci- 
men. We recognise clearly a structure of longitudinally disposed 
hyphae, and can readily tear the section in longitudinal directioa 

* This, and many other AlgsB, etc., can usually be obtained from T. Bolton, 
Newhall Street, BirmiDgham. [Ed.] 
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with the needles. The hjphes are directed mor« or less parallel 
to one another ; single ones ran obliqnely between the others. 
Each bypha forms a cell-thread, which is branched here and 
there by the formation of side-branches. These arise either close 
nnder a partition- wall, or else lower down on the side aarface. 
Here and there we come across a " blind " end of a branch. The 
cells of neighbouring hyphge not infreqnently appear connected 
by a horizontal branch, and openly communicate with one another. 
In the periphery of the stalk the hyph» are narrower, and at 
the same time more closely pressed together; jnat nnder the 
surface the walls become brown, and their cavities more or less 
completely collapse. Towards the middle of the stalk likewise 
the hyphre become smaller, but their textnre mncji looser, and, 
at the same time also, their course quite irregnlar; great masses 
of air here fill up the interspaces between the hyphte. So long 
as the destmctive influence of water has not made itself felt upon 
the contents of the hyphut, very little of these contents is to be 
noticed ; only at the cross-walls does it show, here and there, 
more markedly collected. Lat«r on large vacuoles begin to form 
in the cells. Here and there small crystals are met with in the 
cells. 

The cross-section of the stalk has a parenchymatons appearance, 
which is only lost in the middle parts of the section, where the 
hyphee also offer tlieir aide views. This paendo-parenchjmatons 
tissue appears as if composed of nneqnal, irregular polygonal 
cells, which leave between them more or less 
namerons inter-cellnlar spaces and gaps (Fig. 
74). On careful examination of the section, 
we notice close in the middle of many cells a 
refractive point (c/. the fignre). The section 
has here grazed a cross-wall, and the middle 
point ahows the position of a pit, which ia 
clothed, on either side of the partition wall, 
with a small collection of a highly refractive Fiq. n.—A^aricttt cam- 
tabatance. Such pits in the centre of the ^'^^ t^o„ ^^ ™r 
oross-wall aro universally distributed amongst in two hyphe the eectioo 
Basidiomycetes and Asoomycetes^. The cells »"iaf™ni,^Voin'tcBn 
of the hyph» contain in the peripheral proto- be bmd upon them (k 
plasm, numerous very small nuclei, which, 

bowever, are not easy to see, and the method of identification of 
Vhiofa we shall postpone. 
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Upon the stmctare of the stratum (thallus) of Idcliens, we 
shall best obtain information by Anaptychia (Parmelia) ciliaris^ 
universally distributed on tree stems. The thallus itself is erect, 
leaf-like, and shrubby [f oliaceous-fruticose] ; on the dorsal [npper] 
surface, grey-green to bright green; on the ventral [under] surface 
grey. From the edges of the thallus arise stifE cilia, which often 
become lobed at their ends, and, where they extend to the sub- 
stratum, adhere to it. We hold a piece of the thallus between two 
pieces of elder-pith, and cut cross-sections through it. By a 
sufficiently strong magnification, we see that the thallus consists, 
on its dorsal surface, of closely interwoven, thick- walled hyphsB. 
These form the so-called riud, or cortical layer. Passing farther 
inwards, the curves of the hyphsa separate from one another, in 
order to form the looser central layer. We can readily decide 
that the hyphoB are long sacs, branched from time to time, and 
divided by cross- walls. At the limits of rind and central tissue 
lie scattered comparatively large, green, globular cells, the Gtonidia. 
They correspond with the alga Cystococcus humicola [ = ChlorO' 
coccum humicolum]. The hyphea fit closely to the gonidia, and 
carry to them the crude sap, for which they receive in return a 
portion of the substances assimilated in the gonidia. There exists 
here a symbiosis, a conjoint existence of fungus and alga, which 
is based upon reciprocal service. At the under sui'face of the 
thallus of Anaptychia the fungal hyphsB again interlace more 
closely, so as to form a kind of under rind; or this closer combina- 
tion does not exist, and the looser central tissue extends to the 
ventral surface. This latter is in general the case. At the edges 
of the thallus, however, the rind of the dorsal surface, in all 
cases, extends underneath to the ventral side. From these edges 
arise, as we have already determined macroscopically, the fixing 
cilia (rhizines), which now can be made out to consist of parallel 
closely-combined hyphee. The walls of these hyphsB have a 
brownish colour. At their base the threads often fork. In other 
Lichens the rhizines are apt to spring mostly from the ventral 
surface of the thallus. Chlorzinc iodine stains the walls of the 
gonidia immediately a beautiful blue, while the hyphsa only 
appear yellow to yellow-brown, showing the reactions of the 
so-called fimgal cellulose. 

In Anaptychia ciliaris we have a Lichen with what is called a 
layered or heteromeroxLS thallus, so called because the gonidia 
form a special layer in the thallus. In more lowly oi^onized 
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licheas the thallns is homoiomeroiis, i.e., the gonidia are distributed 
throt^h the whole tisstie. To the laat belong also the Oelatmooi 
licliens, in which the gonidia lie in a tranalncent jelly, which is 
penetrated by the hyphw of the fnngna. Moreover, the Algte, 
which take part in the formation of the lich en- th alius, differ 
according to their species, are colonrei green or blae-green, bnt 
belong almost exclnsively to the lowest 
divisions of the AlgEe. 

The Cladophoreee^ present themselves 
to ns as abundantly branched green 
threads, whose segments decrease in 
thickneaa with the grade of the branch- 
ing. They are the moat widely dis- 
tributed of all freah-water algte, and any 
species is suited for examination. The 
determination of species is, however, 
very uncertain in this genus. We select 
a dark-greea, undulating, tnft-forming 
Cladopkwa ghymerata for further examin- 
ation. This is corymbosely branched, 
the side-shoota arising, as in all other 
CladophoreeB, from the npper end of the 
constitnent cells. The branching pro- 
ceeds acropetally, so that the end celts 
of the branches act as apical cells. Sab- 
seqaently branches arise also from the 
older B^mente, producing what we may 
call adventitioaa shoots. With sufficiently 
strong magnification, the green peri- 
pheral protoplasmic layer of the cells 
shows to be composed of small polygonal 
plates, the cbTOmatophores (Fig. 75, ch), 
sepEirated by delicate colourless lines. 
In each plate more or less nnmerons 
pale grains (of starch) can be seen ; be- 
sides thes0, in some plates, lie compEira- 
tively lai^e, more or less regularly 
globular bodies, more strongly refractive, which are generally 
known as amylnm-bodies, and more recently as pyrenoida* (j)), 
and in which an inner grain is more or less clearly distinguishable 
from an outer layer. The cells are seen to be filled internally with 
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cell-sitp, wliicti is traversed by coloarleaa, exceedingly thin protfl 
plasmic plates, which, proceeding from the peripheral layer, diviA 
the cell cavity into irreg'tilar, anequal, polygonal chamhera. Here 
and there chromatopliores [col our- bodies] can bo eeen in the 
inner protoplaamio plates. By focnsaing so as to get an optical 
section, it will be seen tha-t colourless protoplasmic balls here 
and there project from the peripheral protoplasm into the cavity 
of the cell. These are the ntielei, in which, in especially favoar- 
able situations, a nucleoIUB can also be distingnished. In Clado- 
phora, as is cleai'ly proved by this examination, we have to Jo 
with multiauclear cella. If now the preparation is somewhat 
firmly crushed, we see in the flattened cells, the contents of which 
are somewhat withdrawn f^^)m the walls, the individual chloro- 
phyll- pi iites, separated from one another, and rounded. At the 
same time the small grains and amylum-bodies show up clearly 
in the chromatophoi-es, which now appear, like the chlorophyll- 
grains of higher plants, acted npon by the water. If we now 
add a little potaa a iam- iodide -iodine solution to the preparation, 
the small grains, and also the onter layer of the am yinm -bodies, 
cnlonr violet ; in the green chromatophores, however, they appear 
brown, and the partially visible nuclei also take a brown colour. 
We mn.st not omit in this preparation to look ont nninjni'ed cells, 
in which stai-ch-grains and amjlum-bodiea are stained in their 
natural position, and are very well defined, and we can also, by 
deeperfocnssing, distinguish the nuclei. We now examine another 
thread, which we lay directly into a drop of picric-alcohol, when 
the nuclei of the amylum-bodiea are sharply defined in the 
yellowish-brown stained protoplasm. Sufficiently strong magni- 
fication presupposed, these bodies appear angular ; they are protein 
cryatals,' of which, moreover, two not infrequently lie in an amy- 
Inm-body. After a short time iiTegalar brown bodies appear in the 
chlorophyll- plates, which proceed from the disoi'ganized chloro- 
phyll, and give us the hypocbloriii or cMorophyllan reaction^. The 
same reaction will be obtained under the influence of other 
However, in order to be able to study the nucleus more clost 
and to obtain a complete insight into their distribution, t 
bring other methods into use. This will besides give us 
tunity of learning some approved niethods of " fixing 
staining, which histological studies have, in recent times, to thani 
for not unimportant advances. We place some branches of th( 
^}ladoph(n-a in I per cent, chromic acid, other small portions 
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centrated picric acid, still others in 1 per cent, clirom-acetic acid 
(chromic acid 0*7 per cent., acetic acid 0*3 per cent.) 7. In doing 
this, we must take care that the reagent is at least 100 times the 
bulk of the object to be fixed. The 1 per cent, chromic acid, and 
the chrom-acetic acid, we allow to act for some hours, even without 
disadvantage for 24 hours, and the picric acid for about 24 hours. 
All these objects must afterwards be washed most carefully in 
distilled water; they can with advantage remain for up to 24 
hours in water which is frequently changed. Specially carefal 
treatment is required by the picric-acid preparations when they 
have to be stained with heematin- ammonia. — The variously 
" fixed " and well- washed preparations are now laid in watch 
glasses with Beale's carmines,® with Thiersch's or Grenacher*8 
borax-carmine, and also with Hoyer's neutral carminic-ammonia. 
In Beale's carmine the sections must remain for up to 24 hours, 
about half the time in Hoyer's carmine, several hours in borax- 
carmine. Another portion of the threads we stain with Grenacher's 
or Boehmer's haematoxylin [logwood], which, if it is to stain well, 
must be as old as possible. This solution is used very greatly diluted. 
It is best, from time to time, to control the extent of the staining of 
the object by slight examination under the microscope, and to take 
it out when it has taken up eufficient colour material.* If, in 
spite of this care, the object should be overstained, that is should 
be stained too darkly, it is laid in pure water, or in watery alum 
solution, or in water containing a trace of hydrochloric acid, and 
left in the fluid in question until the intensity of the coloration 
is diminished to the required degree. If the preparation has been 
treated with acidulated water, it is necessary afterwards to wash 
the preparation for some minutes in very weak ammonia water. 
In order to be able to stain the preparation according to the 
hsBmatin-ammonia method,® we must have previously removed 
from it every trace of picric acid. For this purpose we transfer 
it to a comparatively large quantity of boiled water, which we 
repeatedly change. In this water, freed froin carbonic acid gas 
by its previous boiling, the object remains for from 24 to '48 hours, 
after which it can be stained. For this purpose we throw some 
crystals of haematoxylin in a small quantity of distilled water, 

* This is perhaps best effected if, instead of staining in a watch-glass, the 
process is carried on upon an object-slide, in which a round or oval hollow has 
been ground. The slide can be placed bodily on the stage of the microscope, 
and is handier in use for this than a watch-glass. [Ed.] 
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and aertbte it with a.niit)oni& gas, This latter we effect with ^^H 
aid of a wash-bottle containing nome ammonia solution, in whi^^f 
the two glass tubes do not reach the liuid. The htematoxylin txm^^ 
dissolves with a beautiful violet coIoop. The solution is greatly 
dilated with distilled water, and the prepai'atiou allowed to lie in 
it for about two hours. The exact time for coloi-ation can here 
also bo directly controlled. The prepaJTition ia, with advantage, 
Bomewhat overstained, and afterwards steeped for several hours 
in distilled water. This method of staining is somewhat troub le- 
Bome, but often gives, however, the most exquisite results, 
parations hardened otherwise than with picric acid, i 
suited for staining with hiematiii- ammonia. The preparatio 
treated with Beale's cai-mine, with borax .carmine, or with Hoytj 
carmine, are likewise most beautiful when they are overstain^ 
and afterwards laid for some time in. a watch-glass, in 50 per a 
to rO per cent, alcohol, to which is added a diop of hydi-ochloric 
acid. (For this purpose we can keep ready prepai-ed a solution 
of about ^ per cent, hydrochloric acid in 70 per cent, alcohol.) 
Previously these preparations show a more or less diffused color- 
ation; they first acquire a definite staining in the hydrochloric- 
alcohol. The preparations laid in acidulated alcohol are in all 
cases washed afterwards with alcohol containing no acid. 

If after completed examination we wish to make permanent 
preparations of the stained objects, we choose for our preserving 
medium either glycerine or glycerine- jelly, or, for carmine prepa- 
rations, Hoyer'a mounting fluid. If the hasmatosylin stain is to be 
preserved in glycerine or glycerine- jelly, this must be completely 
free from acids. The foregoing preparations must not be I 
ferred immediately to the enclosing medium in question, as c 
wise the cells, as the result of sudden withdrawal of water, i 
collapse. These preparations are, therefore, first laid in 
dilute glycerine, which, by standing exposed to air, very elasi 
concentrates. The threads can then, without prejudicial reso] 
be transferred to glycerine, or to glycerine- jelly. The glycei 
prepai-ations are closed with Canada balsam. The glycerin 
or Hoyer's mounting fluid, needs, as we have already seen, j 
further enclosing. 

We will now submit the various preparations to close stndy^-" 

and find that the chromic acid, or chromic acid mixture, preparo « 

tions, stained with forms of carmine on the one hand, and pre- ^s 
^brations which ai'e suitably Gxed and stained with hEematozyH^^H 
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and hsBmatin-ammonia on tli.e other hand, show themselves in the 
foregoing cases to be the best. It mnst, however, be explicitly 
stated that this result is limited only to the objects in question, 
and for other objects another method, which here is less advan- 
tageous, might have the preference. It also happens only too fre- 
quently that a stain formerly approved fails for unknown rep^sons, 
and, therefore, a conclusion should never be based upon an isolated 
case. In general, the fixing and staining of the cell- contents has 
become a special art, which must be learnt, and requires practice, 
so that in our first attempts we must be prepared for failures. 
We have chosen Gladophora as a suitable object for introduction 
to the various methods of hardening and staining ; whoever wishes 
to limit himself to the most certain, rarely failing, method, will 
harden in the above way in 1 per cent, chromic acid, and after- 
wards stain, one part with borax-carmine, another with hema- 
toxylin. The borax-carmine stain almost always succeeds. 

In the borax-carmine preparation (Fig. 74), the nuclei stand 
out quite sharply. The amylum- bodies (pyrenoids), together with 
the rest of the protoplasm, remain as good as unstained, and the 
starch-grains also take no coloration. The amylum-bodies now 
show clearly in their interior the more strongly refractive protein 
crystal, which is surrounded by a hollow ball, which gave us 
earlier the starch reaction with iodine. The nuclei, to which we 
specially turn our attention, are distributed pretty uniformly in 
the cell ; they lie on the inner side of the chlorophyll- layer, and 
project into the cavity of the cell. Each nucleus shows a more 
darkly-stained nucleolus, and appears, besides, as if finely granu- 
lar or finely porous. The hflematoxylin or haematin preparations 
show the nuclei stained dark, and besides, though more faintly, 
the crystal in the chlorophyll- vesicle. The starch-grains are not 
stained, but on the other hand the microsomata (microsomes) of 
the cell protoplasm are, and almost as darkly as the crystals of 
the chlorophyll- vesicles (amylum-bodies). 

The genus Spirogyra furnishes us with a simple filament or 
thread of cells. We choose for examination a species which has 
a central, readily-visible nucleus. So constituted, for example, 
is Spirogyra majtiscula^^ [iS>. orthospiral, which is met with now 
and then, not exactly rarely, but sporadically, in pools. For 
tiiis purpose other species with central nucleus will serve equally 
•veil for examination, and will differ but slightly in the essential 
delations of their structure. If once in possession of good 
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and aerate it with ammonia gas. This latter we effect with the 
aid of a wash-bottle containing some ammonia solution, in which 
the two glass tubes do not reach the flnid. The hematoxylin now 
dissolves with a beautiful violet colour. The solution is greatly 
diluted with distilled water, and the preparation allowed to lie in 
it for about two hours. The exact time for coloration can here 
also be directly controlled. The preparation is, with advantage, 
somewhat overstained, and afterwards steeped for severs^l hours 
in distilled water. This method of staining is somewhat trouble- 
some, but often gives, however, the most exquisite results. Pre- 
parations hardened otherwise than with picric acid, are little 
suited for staining with haematin-ammonia. The preparations 
treated with Beale's carmine, with borax-carmine, or with Hoyer's 
carmine, are likewise most beautiful when they are overstained, 
and afterwards laid for some time in a watch-glass, in 50 per cent, 
to 70 per cent, alcohol, to which is added a drop of hydrochloric 
acid. (For this purpose we can keep ready prepared a solution 
of about ^ per cent, hydrochloric acid in 70 per cent, alcohol.) 
Previously these preparations show a more or less diffused color- 
ation ; they first acquire a definite staining in the hydrochloric- 
alcohol. The preparations laid in acidulated alcohol are in all 
cases washed afterwards with alcohol containing no acid. 

If after completed examination we wish to make permanent 
preparations of the stained objects, we choose for our preserving 
medium either glycerine or glycerine-jelly, or, for carmine prepa- 
rations, Hoyer's mounting fluid. If the hsBmatoxylin stain is to be 
preserved in glycerine or glycerine-jelly, this must be completely 
free from acids. The foregoing preparations must not be trans- 
ferred immediately to the enclosing medium in question, as other- 
wise the cells, as the result of sudden withdrawal of water, would 
collapse. These preparations are, therefore, first laid in very 
dilute glycerine, which, by standing exposed to air, very slowly 
concentrates. The threads can then, without prejudicial results, 
be transferred to glyceiine, or to glycerine- jelly. The glycerine 
prepai'ations are closed with Canada balsam. The glycerine- jelly, 
or Hoyer's mounting fluid, needs, as we have already seen, no 
further enclosing. 

We will now submit the various preparations to close study, 
and find that the chromic acid, or chromic acid mixture, prepara- 
tions, stained with forms of carmine on the one hand, and pre- 
parations which are suitably fixed and stained with htematoxylin 
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and aerate it with ammonia gas. This latter we effect with the 
aid of a wash-bottle containing some ammonia solution, in which 
the two glass tubes do not reach the fluid. The hsBmatoxylin now 
dissolves with a beautiful violet colour. The solution is greatly 
diluted with distilled water, and the preparation allowed to lie in 
it for about two hours. The exact time for coloration can here 
also be directly controlled. The preparation is, with advantage, 
somewhat overstained, and afterwards steeped for several hours 
in distilled water. This method of staining is somewhat trouble- 
some, but often gives, however, the most exquisite results. Pre- 
parations hardened otherwise than with picric acid, are little 
suited for staining with hsBmatin-ammonia. The preparations 
treated with Beale's carmine, with borax-carmine, or with Hoyer's 
carmine, are likewise most beautiful when they are overstained, 
and afterwards laid for some time in a watch-glass, in 50 per cent, 
to 70 per cent, alcohol, to which is added a drop of hydrochloiio 
acid. (For this purpose we can keep ready prepared a solution 
of about ^ per cent, hydrochloric acid in 70 per cent, alcohol.) 
Previously these preparations show a more or less diffused color- 
ation ; they first acquire a definite staining in the hydrochloric- 
alcohol. The preparations laid in acidulated alcohol are in all 
cases washed afterwards with alcohol containing no acid. 

If after completed examination we wish to make permanent 
preparations of the stained objects, we choose for our preserving 
medium either glycerine or glycerine- jelly, or, for carmine prepa- 
rations, Hoyer's mounting fluid. If the hsBmatoxylin stain is to be 
preserved in glycerine or glycerine-jelly, this must be completely 
free from acids. The foregoing preparations must not be trans- 
ferred immediately to the enclosing medium in question, as other- 
wise the cells, as the result of sudden withdrawal of water, would 
collapse. These preparations are, therefore, first laid in very 
dilute glycerine, which, by standing exposed to air, very slowly 
concentrates. The threads can then, without prejudicial results, 
be transfeiTed to glyceiine, or to glycerine-jelly. The glycerine 
prepai*ations are closed with Canada balsam. The glycerine- jelly, 
or Hoyer's mounting fluid, needs, as we have already seen, no 
further enclosing. 

We will now submit the various preparations to close study, 
and find that the chromic acid, or chromic acid mixture, prepara- 
tions, stained with foims of carmine on the one hand, and pre- 
parations which are suitably fixed and stained with hcomatoxylin 
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Spirogyra material, you should endeavour to preserve it in-cDlGI 
vatioa. This is effected best in comparatively slialloiv 
whose walls ai'e either opaque, or are made opaque by u 
blaek paper, as light falling nnilateriilly acts diaadvantageoaaljB 
The vessels must stand in a light place, bat protected fi-oi 
direct actioa of the aun. Into either river or spring water, i 
is not too rich in chalk [too "hard"], are thrown from, 
to time boiled pieces of tarf soaked in a nntrient finid. This 
nutrient flnid will be prepared suitably if we add to 100 cem. vrater, 
1 gi-am nitrate of potash, ^'gram sodium chloride, ^-graiu sulphate 
of lime, ^-gram sulphate of magnesia, ^-gram 6uely pulverized 
phosphate of lime (of this latter salt, only a trace is soluble) .^^ 
Under such circumstances the Spirogyra, and fresh-water algra 
in general, thrive well. The cells of Spirogyra majuscula, when 
fully developed, are about 1^ to twice as long as thick (Fig. 76). 
The cell-wall is lined by a de- 
licate, colonrless, peripheral 
layer, of protoplasm, which 
becomes clearly visible if the 
cells are plasmolysed, i.e., if 
the pi'otoplasmic body of the 
cell is made to contract by 
some water- withdrawing me- 
dium, such as sugar-sol a lioD, 
glycerine, solution of common 
salt, or of salt-petre. To the 
colourless lining-layer follnw 
8 to 10 chlorophyll -bands, 
which usually appear pretty steep and closely wound. The bands 
have a finely undulating ontline, and are transparent enough 
to admit of a view into the interior of the cell, At irregular 
distances in the bands are imbedded denser, globular, colourl^ 
bodies — the amylum-bodies Tvith which we are already acqiiaiuta 
The amylum-bodies show a protein-ciyatal, and a hollow gl« 
of small starch-grains aa an enclosing sheath. We know ^ 
angular outline of the crystals even without reagents; 
stand out more sharply if some picric alcohol is ran Hndcr ti 
lover-glasa. By treatment with potassium-iodide- iodine, from t 
mjoint staining of the starch -sheath and the proteiu-cryati 
whole body appears dark-brown. The central nui 
i spindle-shaped; it becomes, nevertheless, 
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upon the cell, brought out of its position and visible from its side, 
and then presents the form of a disk ; it has, therefore, in reality, 
the form of a bi-convex lens. In its centre lies a large distinct 
nucleolus; seldom two or three such bodies are distributed sym- 
metrically in the interior of the nucleus. In other more nearly- 
allied species the nucleus is thicker, and appears in its natural 
position in the cell as rectangular with rounded comers. The 
nucleus is surrounded by a very thin layer of protoplasm, from 
"which delicate protoplasmic threads run out towards the peripheral 
protoplasm of the cell. By these threads the nucleus is suspended 
^ the cell-sap filling the cavity of the cell. The threads all arige^ 
from the thin margin of the nucleus, usually fork repeatedly 
^ their course, and join on to the inner side of the chlorophyll 
oands, and in all cases at the projecting parts which cover the 
cilorophyil- vesicles (pyrenoids). We can convince ourselves of 
^hia in most cases easily by slowly changing the focus. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XIX. 
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* According to a communication from A. W. Schimper. 
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* 0?he property of the nucleus to take up and accumulate colouring matters 
^^ disooTfired by Th. Hartig: **Ueber das Verfahren bei Behandlung des 
^^Ukenm mit Farbstoffen/* BoU Ztit., 1854, col. 877. Entwicklungsgesch, d, 
^fl^mt, 1858, p, 154. In animal histology the treatment was introduced by 
^'^lach. Mikr, Stud. a. d, Qeh. d. menschl. MorpJiolg,, 1858. 

* Omipare Sohmitz, Stzhr, d, niederrh, Oeselhch,y 18th July, 1880 ; separate 
"^PHat, p. 2. 

"^ Strasbuzger, Zellbildung und Zelltheilung^ III. Aufl., p. 173. 

' Nutrient fluid, according to Sachs, Vorlesungen iiber Pflanzen-Physiologie, 
p. 842. 
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DUTOITACE^, PItOTOCOCCUa, YEAST, SCHIZOPHYCE^, (SPLITTIHO 
ALQM). 



I 



Matebial Wasted. 
Some large diatom, e.g., Pianularia (Navitula) viridie. Living. 
Fiviocoecta viridit, from a tree trntik. Living. 
Tenat (,8aeBk(»'omyeea cereviaicR), from a brewery. Living. 
Anabmna AxolliB, or AioVa carolimana. Liriiig. 
Oeeillaria, sp., from stundinK water or wet soil. Living. 
Gleona/paa, sp., from dump walls, or the glass of a fernery. IJiviii|[> 

The DiatomRceee or BacillariacBEo are n&icellnlaT oi^anisms, occnpy- 
ii^ an intQrmediato position between animals and plants, and form 
an isolated gronp. The most favonrable object upon wbich to get 
information as to the atriLctnre of tbe Diatomacess is, perhaps, 
Finnnlaria [^Navicula] viridig,^ a species very common in standing' 
and flowing [fresh] water. It is distinguished amongst freali- 
watei" forma by its compai-atively large size, and allows in general 
an easy insight into the strnctural relations of its body. Under 
the microscope, in which we mnat study them with the strongest 
objective at our command, they appear either in the form of an 
elongated ellipse or as a rectangle with somewhat rounded ends. 
Tn the former ease, we see them from the side of the valve 
[flmBtnlo] {Fig. 77, A), in the latter, of the girdle [or joint of tbo 
valves] (Fig. ?7, B). We will call these the valve-side and girdle- 
side respectively. On the valve-side, the cell-wall appeai-s mai'keii 
with narrow furrows, running from the edges towards, but witli- 
out reaching, the middle (campai* the figure). Thoy are usniill.i 
conaidei-ed to be depressions in the outer surface of the valve, i.^ 
thin places therein. The central, smooth apace, free from tli, 
furrows, shows at its middle and each end, a strongly refractivt 
thickening, which we diatinguish as a nodule. The two culI 
nodules are joined to the median nodule by a line, which bends oacv. 
symmetric ally close on either aide of the median nodule, Kmzi^i 
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encU in a alitjhfc enlai^ement. The end nodules are surrouiKled 
by the ends of the line in the form of a. oreBcent, to permit wkicli 
the lines hend oat tit both ends luterftllj in the same direction as 
at the median nodule. In its conrae between the nodnles, the line 
broadena a little. Wo aaanme that it is a cleft leading into the 
interior of the cell ; it is the raphe. The furrows do not pass on 
to the girdle side (J?) ; we see theni only at the edges of the figore. 
Bj focuHsing for the optical section, and careful examination of 
tile ends of the cell, we can domonHtrate the remarkable fact that 
the middle line of the wall is double. From exhauatiTe investi- 
gation, it is settled that there is here an overlapping, box-wise, of 
tbe separate parts of the wall. At the edges of the two elliptic 
»al] -segments, which we saw in the view of the valve-aide, 
portions of a membrane adjoin, which end with free mai'gins. Tbe 
wall of this cell, therefore, consists of two halves, of which the one 
IS inserted inside the other. The structure of this wall indicates 
tliroTighout that of an elliptic box with a cover placed upon it. 
The side walls of the cover are just aa high (deep) as those of the 
bos, bat they are not completely slipped tbe one into the other. 
I£ we return, in our cell, from the optical aectiou to the surface 
view, we can follow the thin edges of the two halves of the cell as 
delicate lines. The grooved surfaces, of the cell-wall we distin- 
goished as Talres, the smooth free- ending side walls as girdles, 
whence the use of the terms in question to indicate the two views. 
1» Pirmiitaria it is easy to free the one half of the cell-wall from 
™e other by pressure or by chemical reagents, and, moreover, here 
^^ there dead specimens are fonnd in which this process has 
more or less completely taken place. With pressure the girdles 
*wily break at some little distance from their edge, and along a 
■"w parallel with it. These lines, one near each edge, and there- 
lore two in girdlo-view, are often recognisable, and may be thin 
PWIs of the girdle. They do not extend to the ends of the cell. 
■The contents of the cell present a somewhat different appearance 
^*Oording to whether we have a valve- or girdle-view, In the 
: (Fig. 7T,A), a median clear strip traverses the cell from 
B to end 1 the coloni'less cytoplasm of the cell is therefore visible. 
[*Ii6 mid-length of the cell it appears collected into a bi-concave 
■plasmic bridge. In this "bridge" lies the nuclena, not 
^ys readily visible without the use of reagents, and with a 
pparativoly large nncleolns. Bounding both sides of this cloai- 
I with a tolerably smooth or nndnlating outline, are the bi'own- 
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culonred diromatophores (colour-bodies), the endochrome plat! 
These lie, therefore, on the sides of the girdle. In the pro 
plaamie "bridge " can be seen narrow rodJeta, c 
the meaning' of which la uniknown. Laetly, in tbo cell-aap h'e 
nanally, bnt nut always, Ifirger and smaller oU-dropa. In the 
girdle-'view the cell-body appears nuiformly brown, becanse here 
the chromatophore covers the whole colourleaa peripheral proto- 
plasmic laytii' Only at the two extreme ends of the cell does 
the coloarlesB protoplasm come to view. The chromatophore is 
nniformly dense and uniformly coloured, 
without visible diilerentiation. In girdle- 
view also the central collection of proto- 
plasm appears to have the form of j 
bi- concave bridge. 

If we examine now our former j 
paration of Cladophora, we are pretty 
certain to find diatoms clinging to this 
.i!ga. They were fixed and stained at 
tho same time with the alga, and i 
shall see the stained nucleuB beautiful 
in each cell. 

Amongst a large number of esomples 
of Pinnularia we niay here and there 
find one double, These are sister-C^ls, 
which have recently I'esulted from the 
division of a mother-cell. They cling to 
one another with their valve sides, and, 
if the wall is fully developed, 
determine that the girdles of the t 
inner valvea are inserted 
outer valvea. After division of the 
tents of the mother-cell, these inner "^ 
halves of tho wall are developed for^^ 
H, therefore, has an older and a younger-r^ 
1 valve, the outer one, belonged to the^s 
mother-cell, and the other, inner valve, is peculiar to the presents 
individual], and this consideration shows that the difterence ( 
age between the two valves may be very considerable. 

The Finnularia cells are motile. They commonly progress ■! 
the direction of their long axis, either uniformly or by jerks, a 
tnraing off now and then laterally fi-om their path. They do n 
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m free, bnt rather creep on some sabBtratnm, and it ia ihere- 

) probable that trom the line indicated as a cleft, which we 

Baw in the middle of the valTeti, a delicate protoplasmic edge is 

rotruded, and forms the organ of movement aa a kind of psendo- 
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We then lay the plate o 



dica [when, cold] upon our object-slide, and observe the prepara- 
tion dry, bnt under a cover-glass, with strong magnifying power. 
We can see that the Finnularia remain as perfect skeletons. With 
short heating they become somewhat brown, from the carbonized 
organic subatancea; with longer continned heating they are colonr- 
less. Hydrochloric acid does not touch them ; they consist of 
silicic acid [like flint], and retain and show the finest peculiarities 
of the ceil-wall, which must therefore have been silicified in a 
liigh degree. The furrows show in this preparation very clearly 
tXa dark strife, and ai'C besides extremely good for studying the 
structural relations of the wall. Especially beantifnlly visible in 
"valve-view are the clefts, which mn on both sides from the median 
nodnles to the terminal nodules. Their enlargement at mid-length 
is manifest. In the girdle-view the edges of the two halves of the 
csell-wall show clearly; moreover, on the overlapping parts are seen 
two lines, parallel with one another and with the edges of the valves, 
which do not extend to the ends of the cell, Flint-skeletons quite 
aa beautiful as these are also obtained if we first allow a drop of 
cioncentrated sulphuric acid to act upon onr diatoms, and after some 
time add 20 per cent., and then gradually concentrated chromic 
acid, and finally remove these reagents with water.* Diatom 
'Valves which are poor in silex (flint) will neither bear heating red- 
itot, nor this last method of procedure ; they must instead be laid 
for from fonr to seven days in hydrochloric acid, to which a little 
chlorate of potash baa been added. In case the valves are still 
Kiot qnite clear and separated, it is advisable after this to lay them 
for two daya in ammonia, and afterwards transfer them to nitric 
«cid. 

The remarkable phenomenon of the composition of the cell-wall 
«)iit of two pieces is, moreover, present in the other DiatomacesB. 
Similar motility is likewise observable universally in the free 
living forms. Even many which grow upon and enclosed in a 
^latinons tube, are, if freed, capable of movement, while thia 
Bappears to be usually wanting io tbre ad-forming species. On 




account of the often exceedingly delicate [and regular] Btmctnral 
Illations of their celi-walla, diatorna are much used as test objects, 
in teating the quality of the more powerf nl microscopic objectiTca. 
Eapecialiy used are the Tftlves of Plewrosig-ma angtdalwm, which, 
with snfficieatly strong magnification, shows regularly airangei 
hexagons. 

In order to come to know one of the simpleat posaible forms oE 
the nniceUnlar green algce we will esamiDe a. Protococcus. To '^i-~~ 
belong in the main all the groen incrustations ■which are found oim^ 
the etema of trees, damp boarda {e.g., wood palinga, etc.], walI^K_ 
and other similar places. In this let us note that it ia quite n n'^ 
certain whether our Frotococciie ia an independent species, or ia nim^^ 
rather to be considered a stage in the development of aiiothe 
alga.' The form (Fig. 78), which we havo rem.oved from 
tree trunk comes under the name Protoccocax viridis. We e 
this with a 
magnifying 
and find it compose 
of globular cells, i^^ ^td- 
lated or united ii^b> -*ro 
small families (F^ ^3 - 
78, A to F). T^m-^b 
contents of the ce^ ^ 
ai-e bright green, \» *—^^ 
the whole protopla^ ^»=n 
ia not nniformly c«z» 3- 
oored, but rather, ^^^ 
sufficiently atro'*^"- £ 

magnification shows ^ * 
number of chroma.* **" 
lateral contact, occupy the surfac© *^' 
iir contact ia not complete, the coloxi-^*-'" 
'iew. More or leas in the middle *^^ 
ith its nacleolus, which, however, '* * 
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pboreB are present, which, in 

the cell-contents. Where thi 

less protoplasm comes into ■ 

the cell lies the nttcIeuE, w 

not usually visible without the help of reagents. The cells ha-"^"* 

a thin wall, which stains violet with chlorzinc iodine. Numei-o**-* 

colls are usually in course of bipartition by means of a partiti*^^^ 

wall, which cuts the globular cell in halves (Fig. 78, I)). T*^^ 

divisiona of adjoining cells take place in planes either parallel- *-"^ 

cutting one another at right angles. The daughter-cells, becorai*^^ 

rounded off, soon go out of union with one another (C, F) ; tl*-^^ 
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remain, however, for some time clinging to one another, or else 
become completely separated. If the cells are treated with 
potassium-iodide-iodine, the nuclei show up clearly (our figures 
were sketched from iodine preparations). In each nucleus the 
nucleolus is clearly visible. In the cells which have just arisen 
by division, the nuclei lie against the young partition wall (D). 
The iodine solution shows small starch-grains in the chromato- 
phores, but no amylum-bodies. 

Very simply constructed organisms are met with in the colour- 
less fungal cells hitherto collected together under the name of 
Saccharomycetes. We provide ourselves with some yeast, the 
ferment used in brewing beer, and examine a trace of it, diffused 
in water, under a high power. We find the field of view filled 
with small cells, individuals of the so-called yeast fungus, 8ac- 
charomyces cerevisice.^ The cells appear globular or ellipsoid; 
they have a delicate membrane, and in the interior can be 'recog- 
nised a large or several small vacuoles, and some strongly refrac- 
tive granules (Fig. 79, 1). A nucleiLS cannot be distinguished; 
such is, however, present, and can, though not 
at all easily, be recognised.^ For this purpose 
it is necessary to fix the object with picric acid, 
in the way given for OZa(^jfew?Jf and then to 
stain with HeBmatin-ammonia. We then find in ^ 
each cell near the centre a small, round, darker- myc«» cereiiate. i, not 
stained nucleus. — The livins: obiect, which we budding; 2 and 8, 

, , X- 1. n budding cells (X 640). 

have under observation, shows us numerous cells 
in course of multiplication. This takes place here in a quite cha- 
racteristic and peculiar fashion, by the cells forming one, seldom 
several, small, knob-like swellings, which gradually attain the 
size and form of the mother-cell, and then can be separated from 
it (2, 3). In very energetic development we find the daughter- 
cells united into small occasionally branched chains; in slower 
development, separation of the cells takes place before any new one 
begins to form. This is multiplication by budding, peculiar to 
the Saccharomycetes. — In sugar-containing fluids it induces alco- 
holic fermentation. Recently,^ the individuality of the Saccharo- 
mycetes has been questioned, and they have been declared to be 
Conidia (spores of a kind) qf different fungi, conidia which have 
the power, in a suitable nutrient fluid, of multiplying by budding 
in endless sequence. 

We will now turn onr attention to one of the NostocacesB^ of 
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interest to na on account of its symbiotic* relations witlj anoil 
plant. This last plant, widely cultivated in botanical garde 
is Azolla caroliniana. As the Azolla winters in planb-hotti 
are therefore in apposition to obtain material at any time for i 
investigation of the NoatocaceK, The Nostocaceie are, in genei 
apecia.Ily disposed towards symbiosis, and we find them in Tl 
various plants, especially, however, as constituents of the bodj 
lichens. — 'The Anabivna AioUk, living in the Azolla, is foond 
definite paints of the plant in question. The leaves of Am 
are each two-lobed. The upper lobe is fleshy, and floats on i 
water; the under is membranous, and i 
mersed. The upper lobe shows in the intai 
a broad hollow, into which a narrow openj 
found on the inner sui-face of the leaf, lej 
This cavity is filled with Anabcena, and ft 
the walls of the hollow also grow brand 
hairs bGtvreen the coils of this Anabi^ia. 
order now to obtain the Aaabaaia for OOP i 
amination, we pull the upper lobes of ( 
leaves to pieces with the needles, lay on K 
cover-glass, press upon this a little, and ore 
now pretty sure to find the Afuibmna strings. 
This much is certain, that no specimen of 
Asdlla 18 devoid of them. We examine the 
strings with our highest possible power (Fig. 
80). These consist of a row of barrel-shaped 
cells, which from time to time are interrupted 
by a larger, ellipsoid or globular cell, the 
limiting cell, or heteiocyst. The threads we serpentine, coiled here 
and there, without any visible gelatine coat. The entire content 
of the vegetative cells ia coloni-ed vei-digi'is-green, of the limiting 
cells is olive green ; small, darker-looking granules are distingniah- 
able in these contents ; nucleus is wanting. Individual cells are 
usually found in division (Fig. 80, a to d). If a twig of Asolla is 
taken between the fingers, and surface -section a taken from it, not 
infrequently the Anabcena can be seen under the microscope in 
its natural position inside a leaf -cavity. It must, however, have 
happened by chance, that a leaf-cavity baa been cnt in the proper 
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direction. This however frequently occnrs ; thea we see also the 
Begmeated hairs which permeate the Anab(Bna. 

Quite similar is the structure of the threads in the olire-green 
lobed gelatiaons masses, sometimes found in great masses on 
paths, and which belong to ^ostoe dnijlonvm, Tonraefort (commune, 
Vauch).^ 

In examining any terreatria! form of Ya^lcheria, partictllarly that 
collected from flower-pota, we meet with Oscillaria, likewise be- 
longing to the Schizophyta (splitting plants), in closest affinity to 
the Nostocacete. They are found moreover almost everywhere in 
standing water, on muddy gronnd and nnder similar conditions 
Their presence is often betrayed by an nnpleasant mtiddy smell 
Coltivftted in vessels, they creep in part to the walls of this over 
the snrface of the water 
They are nearly straight, 
or, even coiled threads, 
coloure d from bine-green, 
verdigris - green, ohve 
green to brown can 
however, be colourless 
and in many forma dis 
tinguished by active mo 
tUity. The threads are 
free, or enclosed in a, 
gelatinous sheath. They 
can be inserted indivi- 
dually, .01: in numbers, 
in snch a sheath. The 
sheaths arise from the 
outer layers of the mem- 
brane of the threads ; where these layers became fluid, the 
sheaths are wanting. The threads are divided by cross partition 
walls into a multitade of similar short cells. The partition walls 
in some species can be seen very easily, in others with great 
difficulty. With the exception of this difference, there is great 
uniformity in the structure of these organisms. The cell-contents 
are, in general, coloured throughout the entire mass ; no nncleus 
can be recognised in the interior, hut numerous small grannies. 
The granules are either distributed through the entire cell-con- 
tents, or are specially collected at the partition walls. It matters 
not what species is chosen for examination, but preference should 
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bo ^ivcn to the thicker forms, with cbac«r paortition walls, as 
rt'piHJHonltMl in Fig. 81. 

The phenomena of movement, k^ -fw nsnst have noticed from 
tho vory beginning of onr obMrvKcun a the Oscillariae, are very 
interesting. Especially in tbf xiu:««' forms, with somewhat bent 
onil and distinct grannies, sxil Tcit. i snificiently strong power, 
wo shall l>e able accnraT^^^T x* ^rrlr the pkenomenon. We then 
dt'termine that wii.h xiu Tni%rfl«ft£ ot the thread is combined a 
slow rotation on it> uiv >*«tnur!meou8ly the thread shows 
irregnlar flexion?;, rr TntlHTtffft vuioii iire the expression of ex- 
isting difFoTt^nwss ii tft i^«*AS.i/ ci .rruwth on its different sides. 
These fle.xim^ i^^nfiV *^t Sice s Lowly; can, however, indnce 
violoTit mt^voThtfin* -x^* ** ::^3uon is stopped by some obstacle, 
and t.hoi i^- ^rl.-:^>.•.'r.■.=•^ -s>* - -W teiision is suddenly equalized. 
T h ( C Ki.'» i \ Uri-* i : -^^-y , v * «• ~ V *' c'-^r wards, now backwards. The 

•.*v-\ eiueiit* can only take place when 

^^ .w : ,irx?«kds have a point of support 

^ :i s.*j::i^ . ther object. The straight 

"^J «re*Is zacv^ like those which are 

^ ^^ ^^ ,>:a5 . a :"jie» latter the phenomenon 

^ ^c^ s^ *v.>«*«vr. especially striking, and 

^ "'*' ;^ w .'cce T-ssc^ve* while in the straight 

1| i.V " ur'isfciii' .: is necessary to fix the 

^" 4^c;itj.i:?:ci :irv:a. tie individual g^ran- 

:. v;?s :■: :itf s:trf*«', in order to de- 

^i\, .i:5i;rfccvi a rrcjiiScm of the thread 

;ii. ,> ai:& li» orSgln of the 

>.-.v» 1 *''Jt c^cabifx^T; it has recently 
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;,»^ ^ vv!»«>tva^ V-r w^rcciLassaic processes 
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^--^xc^i 74ii$ XLrcx^ the membrane 






-^>^ * .^^•>*.v>i-^ fis: ^hf yctaocacesB and the 

v >;.■ ■ Ni -t;-v5.i^<vinsx«t!.'«d Chroococcaceae, 

..n. •, rix» "^MitfCy-iistribnted species 

,x-. >«: '. , . .u-fiwiftto^* ,1^"*jC- S2), growing 

V -v>>v *«.-v'ti>*i.HVr rvat :heir dirty green 

^ vr,„, 't*H-:- J;»i repeatedly layered, 

* ■ XA •>*-^«.'x>^ *.'i-i "*?^ beautifullv laminate 

^^^. ^ ^» »;^ < », >ii,U:-*yor%m^ s sjKcies grow- 
r *^x. V— *-.V»*K •^ >«*«Sv 4*i-. itt ^wttacrratories and 
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gelatinous envelope, will serve the same end. In all of them wfe 
find in the gelatinous envelope uniformly coloured cells, more or 
less clearly granular, and devoid of nucleus. By these peculiari- 
ties of their cell-body the ChroococcacesB are distinguished from 
Protococcace89 and especially Palmellaceae, which in many forms 
very strongly resemble them, but which have a nucleus, and chro- 
matophores, separated from the rest of the protoplasmic body. 

In Gleocapsa polydermatica the cell-bodies arisen from just 
previous division are quite globular (Fig. 82, C). They then 
begin to grow in length, and become ellipsoidal. They then show 
a weak hour-glass-like constriction (A) in mid-length, after 
which a delicate partition wall becomes visible at this place. The 
daughter-cells now round ofE towards one another, and, by swell- 
ing of the separating wall, and the thickening layers afterwards 
developed, become thrust back from one another. Owing to the 
ever-new development of gelatinous layers in the interior, the 
older ones become stretched, finally ruptured and cast off ® [often 
parts of such layers are found, while the rest have disappeared]. 
A considerable number of generations is therefore combined by 
the gelatinous envelopes into a single cell-family [or colony, 
whence often called colonial algad]. By rupture of the outer 
envelopes the families fall apart. An isolated cell is rarely 
found, and then is usually surrounded by a considerable number 
of gelatinous envelopes * (Fig. 82, A), In such cases the cell- 
division is discontinued, not the thickening of the wall. 

We have therefore found that in Nostocaceee, Oscillariee, and 
Chroococcace89, the cell-contents differ from those of the plants 
hitherto considered by us : while in these latter we find the sepa- 
ration of the protoplasm into cell-plasma, nucleus, and chroma- 
tophores, we find here all these elements of the cell-body still 
united into a single substance. ^^ Distinguished by their coloration 
from the pure green of other plants, these plants have been 
collected together under the name of Phycochromaceee, or Cyano- 
phyceee. The simplicity of organization of these organisms is 
betrayed also by the absence of sexual multiplication. One kind 
of asexual multiplication is, however (often by the side of other 
kinds of asexual maltiplication), quite peculiar to them, viz., that 
by vegetative bipartition ; and therefore these organisms have 
been called segmenting or splitting algee, or Schizophycece.^^ 
Hecent researches'^ suggest that the thread-like Schizophyceea 
are capable of separating into globular cells surrounded by 
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gelatinous layers ; t.e., of entering into a cliroococcaceons condition, 
like to Gleocapsa, An analogous phenomenon, found amongst the 
green AlgsQ in the case of Protococcaceee, gave rise to the question 
whether Protococcus viridis was an independent organism. This 
question, therefore, repeats itself with the ChroococcaceeB, which 
are perhaps merely developmental stages of the thread-like 
Schizophyta. 
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^ Compare Pfitzner, in Hanstein's Bot. Adhand. Bd. I., Heft. 11., p. 40, and 
Schenk's Handbuck der Botanik, Bd. II., p. 410. In the former the litera- 
ture is given. 

* Miliarakis, Die Verkieselung^ Wiirzburg, 1884. 

' Compare especially Cienkowski, Botan, Zeitung^ 1876, Col. 17, and Milang, 
hiol. de St, PStersbourg.f tom. IX., p. 531. 
^ Beess, Alcoholgdhrungspilzet 1870. 

* Schmitz, Stzber, d. niederrh, GeselL^ 4th Aug., 1879. 
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7 Compare Thuret et Bomet, Notes algologiques^ II., p. 102. 
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Bd. II., p. 304. 

1^ Zopf, Bot, Centralbl., Bd. X., p. 32 ; Zur Morphologie der Spaltpflanzen^ 
1882. 
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,1 CHAPTER XXI. 
SOHIZOMYCETES • (BACTEBIA). USE OP IMMERSION OBJECTIVES. 

Material Wanted. 

Some green leaves, e,g, those of the lettuce. Fresh. 
A carrot, turnip, or potato. 
Some peas, dry or green. 
Vaccine lymph, best in capillary glass tube. 
Hay. 

Beggiatoa alha, p. 232, can usually be obtained freely upon pieces of 
indiarubber tubing kept in water. [Ed.] 
(Other materials may be available in addition to these.) 

Let us now turn our attention to some examples from the group 
of the smallest known organisms, the Bacteria,^ in order to obtain- 
some information as to the general form which they assume. We 
shall not endeavour, in the first place, to study any particular 
species ; we will rather leave it to the accident of what form hap- 
pens to be at our disposal. We boil some green leaves, say lettuce 
leaves, in a Florence flask, and leave ii^ standing open at a com- 
paratively high temperature. Into another flask we place somei 
peas — killed by steeping in boiling water — with a little water. 
At the same time we distribute disks of boiled carrot, turnip, and 
potato, on watch-glasses or object-slides, and place them about in 
warm, moderately moist places ; some free, others covered with 
glass bell- jars. Upon the decoction [or infusion] of leaves after 
two days a skin may have been formed, which we will call the 
pellicle. On the different vegetable disks we see small whitish, 
rarely coloured, masses of gelatinous substance appear. If wo 
bring a trace of such a mass of jelly into a drop of water on an 
object- slide, and examine it with the strongest possible magnifica- 
tion, we find an enormous number of exceedingly minute bodies, 
appearing almost dot-like, imbedded in the jelly. These bodies 
show a necklace-like arrangement; we find them singly, or in 
pairs, or united in large number into a thread. Embedded in the 

* Segmenting, splitting, or fissing fungi. As a convenient term, not imply 
ing any individaal kind, I shall use the word bacUriad, [Ep.] 
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jelly, thei-efore, we have the Coccus-form of a bacteriad. If we 
wish to define the outer limits of the jelly, which, in its refractive 
i-elationa, differs only little froia water, we can reiidily accomplish 
it with the aid of Indian ink,^ The ink mnst be of good quality, 
and should be ground down very carefully in water. A drop of 
this ink can then be placed upon the object-alide, the gelatinonB 
maSH which ia to be inveatigiated placed npon a covei- glass, and 
the cover-glaaa then laid upon the drop. In this way the particles 
of ink are prevented from paasing between the jelly and the 
glass. The limita of the jolly are now aharply defined, on a 
of the SQiTounding flnid being filled with fine particles of 
which exert no injnrioua infinence on the object. Such mai 
bacteria embedded in jelly are distinguiahed as zooglcea [i 
EOOglffia stage of the bacteriatl]. The jelly arises from the swollen 
membranea of the bacteria. In the bacteria of putrefaction these 
membranes are compoaed oE a peculiar albuminoita substance, 
mycoprotein ; with bacteria not provoking putrefaction they con- 
aiat of cellulose. "We make use of the property of bacteria of 
eagerly taking np certain aniline and azotic colours, in order 
stain them. For this pnrpasQ we only need to add a little meth] 
violet, gentiana violet, m.ethyl blue, fnchsin, Biamark brown, 
Vesnvin, to the preparation, Hamatoiylin (logwood) at 
same time colours the jelly; and we therefore nse this in o 
to make the jelly distinct. "We wil! confine ourselves at first 
gentiana violet, which stains bacteria with extraordinary rapidil 
and intensity. We then see the bacteria very clearly, and can foi 
an opinion as to their mode of multiplication, which takes pli 
by successive bipartitiou [or fission]. This multiplication, 
tradistinctioD to the " budding " of the yeast fungi, has given to 
the bacteria the name of " splitting or fissing fangi," or SehizO- 
mycetes. — It ia quite possible that the jelly taken under oiir 
observation does not contain round " Cocci," but rodlets (compare 
Fig. 85 A, on p. 237). The rodleta can be identified as composed 
of shorter segments, which stand out very clearly if we add iodine- 
solution to the preparation. The segments now appear ml 
shorter than they appeared in the fresh state ; partition walls 
now shown which formerly were invisible. 

Some bacteria are distinguished by the fact that in the stages 
preceding epore-formation they form a starch-like substance in 
their body, and then, on the addition of iodine solution, colour blue 
or violet. 
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Ta the pellicle which has formed npon the leaf-infasion (cf. 
Fig. 85. A, page 237) we have also a form of zooglcea, in which 
the cell-rowa are held together by a, jelly into a HaperfiuiaUy de- 
veloped skin. This is seen to be traversed by fine, undulating 
partly parallel threads, formed of cocci or, more commonly, of rod- 
leta. The segmentation of the rodlets ie again made Hpeoially 
clear by the addition of iodine-solution. In such material obtained 
by cultivation, the swarming stagea of development will often be 
found. We are almost certain to find such in the water in which 
the peaB have been soaking for one or two days. We then see the 
bacteria in dancing movement, now forwards now backwards, 
hnrrying about in different directions. Exceedingly fine cilia 
been repeatedly demonstrated as the cause of thia movement 
'ig. 85, B) ; in other cafiea these ha.ve not been found. 

the pellicle of a leaf-infusion which has already 
me time, we shall find the rods or threads nltimately 
formation of spores (Fig. 85, 0). The contents of the 
aggregated at one or several points, and prodnced 
elliptic faighly.refractive Btructures, which appear as 
reeting-gpores. These persist, while the 
the rodlets is finally disintegrated. In 
tuaterial from other cultures we shall quite as commonly find rod- 
lets which have formed but one re sting- spore, at one end, and have 
tbas taken the form of a pin or tadpole. Such forms, for oiample, 
are very frequent in the very widely-spread bact-eria of butyric 
fermentartioD (CLottridium butyriciim.'). 

As the Bacteria are the smallest o£ known organisms, for a more 
complete study of them the most powerful and best objectives, and 
the most favonrable possible illumination, are alike necessary. As 
objectives, those for 'homogeneous immersion are especially to be re- 
oommeoded ; while the moat advantageous conditions of illumination 
o&a be attained by the aid of an achromatic condenser, or ap- 
paratus snch as Abbe's " Belenchtuzigs-Apparat." In moat cases, 
however, wafer-immersion objectives will suffice. Objectives for 
■water- immei-a ion, as well as those for homogeneoas immersion, can 
1)8 used with any of the microscopes we have heretofore specified; 
Ijnt a condensor, or other similar apparatus, can only be added to 
» microscope specially arranged for its use. They reqnire, as was 
indicated in the Introduction, one of the larger microscope stands. 
If a water-immersion lens is employed, cover-glasses of a definite 
ickness, indicated by the optician ^compare IntrodDction), mi 
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be TiBed. If the objective is provided witb a " correcting screw," 
the objeutive ia regalated ior any tbictness of the covei--gla6B, so 
far as this Hea within the possible range, by turning the coirecting 
screw placed in the npper part of the objective. Eveiy objective 
provided by an optician haa nsnally a definite value to its screw 
for each hundredth of a millimetre thickness of the cover-glass. 
In order to use the objective, a small drop of distilled water is 
placed on its front lens. Care mast be taken that tbis drop of 
water is not allowed to dry; between the cover-glass and objec- 
tive, however, it is eo protected against evaporation that it will 
usually last for several hours. In. moving the object-slide, care 
must also be taken that the drop of immersion-fluid does not go to 
the edge of the cover-glass, ajid so mix with the fluid in which the 
object is immersed. If this should happen, the objective should 
be at once cleaned, and the Suid ou the cover-glass removed. Id 
ease an object, already covered with a cover-glass, is examined 
with the water-immersion objective, and the thickness of the 
cover-glass is not known, the cori'ection, if necessary, must be 
arranged dni'ing tho observation. While observing, we turn the 
ring towards tho one and the other aide, and compare the effects 
produced. As the correcting screw in almost all objectives is so 
arranged that the front lens remains immovable, and only the 
upper lenses of the objective are moved, the object remains, during 
the correction, approximately focuased. Tho correction is complete 
when the fignre appears sharpest. 

Objectives for " homogeneous " immersion have no correcting 
screw, and the thickness of the cover-glass, within the permissible 
limits, matters nothing, For these a drop of the immorsion Suid 
provided by the optician (oil of cedar-wood, or a mixture of oil of 
fennel and castor oil, or zinc-iodide glycerine) ie placed upon the 
front leus of the objective. We take the smallest possible quan- 
tity of the immersion fluid ; as this does not evaporate, it need not 
be replenished daring the observation. As with the water-immer- 
sion, we must take cai-e that in moving the object-sUde the immersion 
fluid does not run to the edge of the cover-glass. For cleansing 
the objective after use, a very clean and often-washed piece of 
linen is best. In order to clean the cover-glass, we use a piece of 
linen moistened with chloroform. As objectives for horaogeneons 
immersion bear a change of eye-pieces very well, we can procnre 
a com]ilete series of these. 
I In case the observer has a larger microscope stand, to which 0|^M 
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e.g. in that illnstrated in Fig. 63*, a "condenaor" can be, or], &a 
in Fig. 83, an Abbe 'a " BolenchtungH-Apparat," ia fitted, tlus 
sovj apparfttua can now be "brought into nse. In order to lis 
Abbe's apparatus, the body of the microscope muBt be sloped (i 
more than in Fig. 83), remove the ordinary mirror, and elip the 
apparatus in its place in the same groove. The apparatus is con- 
strncted in one piece, and consists of condensor (c), diaphragm- 
bearer (d), and double mirror (g). The apparatus is pushed so far 
np that the upper surface of the condensor lies only a little below 
the upper surface of the stage (as ia ahown in the figure). The ap- 
paratus is then fixed in the grooTe with a screw found just above 
the miriBr. Of the two mirrors the plane one is, as a rule, need 
with the apparatus. The concave mirror shonlJ be used only with 
very weak objectives, if the plane mirror does not illuminate the 
whole field of view quite equally. With the exception of a special 
case of bacteria investigation, which we shall speak of directly, 
we ought not to use Abbe's apparatus without a diaphragm.. The 
narrowest diaphi-agm which gives sufficient brightness, is in all 
cases the best. In order to "bring into use tho diaphragm diska 
provided with the instrument, we turn the diaphragm-carrier (d), 
which is found under tho condensor, away to the right hand from, 
under the stage, introdnce a diaphrsgm-disk, and then return 
into its place. The screw (f) on the diaphragm-i 
to remove the diaphragms out of the central position, and 
as the diaphragm -canier also turns in its sheath, we can rotal? 
them about the axis of the mici'oscope. We can thus obtain, 
oblique illumination ; to which, however, we shall seldom have 
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Abbe's " Beleuchiungs-Apparat " is so convenient i 
offers such great advantages, especially for difB.cult investigatio 
that it cannot be too highly recommended. If we are in posaes-*- 
sioa of a snitable stand with suoh on apparatus, it should be nsed. 
for all investigations. Abbe's apparatus can be used also witli- 
advantage with weak objectives, and, by changing and moving tho 
diaphragms, permits al! gradations and modifications of the 
mination. [The apparatus as above is constructed by Zeiss,] 

[This microscope of Zeiss (Fig. 83), is not, however, ninch ii 
outside Germany ; nor is Ab"be's apparatus suited, on its present 
lines o£ construction, for use with English microscopes. — As the 
English student will probably purchase a microscope of home 
manufacture it is desirable to state here that the lai'B:er, and 
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typically English, stands are not to be recommended for student 
use. Their length of body makes it exceedingly difficult to use 
them upright without a special table ; and the upright position is, 
all round, the more convenient for student work. Nor are me- 
chanical appliances for moving the object-slide about on the stage 
of utility commensurate with their cost, and the want of inde- 
pendence which they induce. Most of the English makers manu- 
facture microscopes with tubes of about the Continental length, 
but of better workmanship than the ordinary Student stands, 
and suited for the addition of accessory illuminating and other 
appliances. Without desiring to assert or imply its absolute 
superiority, where at least three or four excellent instruments 
exist, the " Student's Stand " of Ross (monocular) may be looked 
upon as typical of instruments of this class, in which workmanship 
of the highest excellence is combmed with simplicity and moderate 
price. It is illustrated in the accompanying Fig. 83*. The model 
shows peculiar lightness and stability. The body is swung between 
two pillars, so that it can be removed from the vertical to any 
extent in the backward direction, and can even be thrown a little 
beyond the vertical in the forward direction. It has coarse rack- 
work adjustment of considerable delicacy, and a fine adjustment. 
The eyepieces are of Continental size. The stage rotates upon a 
centre in the optic axis of the instrument. The mirror slides up 
and down in a groove upon a "swinging tail-piece " (Zentmayer's) 
which replaces the jointed arm of most mirrors, and. enables rays 
of any degree of obliquity to be thrown upon the object ; and the 
mirror can even be swung round above the stage so as to illu- 
minate an opaque object from above. The same tail-piece carries 
a cylindrical bearer (seen in the figure between min^or and stage), 
likewise sliding up and down in the same groove with the mirror, 
in which can be placed a condenser or other accessory apparatus. 
If the student should not wish to purchase a special condenser, a 
small adaptor can be obtained, by means of which his one-inch, or 
other low-power, objective can be screwed into the carrier, front 
lens uppermost, and then, after sliding in the groove till its proper 
focal distance from the object, as ascertained by experiment, is 
attained, this objective will serve as a thoroughly good condenser. 
As the condenser is never required excepting with high powers, 
the low-power objective will always be at liberty for this purpose. 
In place of the diaphragm wheel, as usually supplied, an " Iris- 
diaphragm," which, by simple movement of a lever arm, gives a 
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nearly cirGular aperture of aay chosen size, can be added at an 
extra cnst of about £1.] 

In order to be able to work with the microscope in dull weather, 

or in the evening in general, it is an advantage to have a lamp 

with a wide bonier, and to shade between this and the minx)r of 

the mici'OBCOpe by means of a plain glass water-bottle, or the 

lai^st aize possible of Plorence-flask, filled with a very dilnte 

solution of ammonio-cnpric oside. Microscoping in the evening 

l^eshansta the eyes very little, provided care be taken that the. 

^Hnrroandin^ are illuminated jnat as brightly as the field of view 

^^H the microscope. 

^^b Small incandescent electric lamps have been recently recom- 
mended as sources of light ; a current fi-om about three Bunseu 
elements, each about eight inches high, suffices. It is best and 
simplest to place the incandescent lamp in ft^ont of the micro- 
scope, and between this and the miri"or of the instrument to place 
a globe (eib above) filled with very dilate ammonio-cupric oxide. 
.The comparative richness of the incandescent light in rays of short 
e length, although far less marked than that of the arc light, 
ikea it very su itable for the study of delicate structni-al relations. 
m As already noted, methyl- violet, gen ti ana- violet, methyl-bine, 
, B ism ark -brown, and Vesuvin, are especially serviceable 
: staining bacteriads. These stains are best used in watery 
Idntion, which must be either fresh, or at least freshly filtered. 
r this purpose we keep a saturated alcoholic solution of these 
nts ready, and add one of them drop by drop to a large 
^tity of distilled water. Bismark-browu and Veauvin, how- 
s they are altered in alcohol, must be kept in watery solu- 
1, and this must be filtered before each use. The bacteria found 
K fluid medium should he spread in the thinnest possible layer 
I the cover-glass, and allowed to diy at the temperature of the 
If the fiuid contains albuminous bodies, or mucilage, these 
if ter the preparation is oompletely dried, be fixed either by 
the cover-glass for several days in absolute alcohol, or, still 
Bpler, by a higher temperature. For this pni'poso we pass the 
i pretty quickly several times through the gas or spirit 
I, during which the surface covered by tbe bacteria should be 
npwaiils. We stain it by spreading over the oover-glass, 
llepared in this or any way, but which ia all cases must be dry, a 
t fluid, and allow it to act for fi-om five to ten 
t in a saucer, which contains a laifl^l 
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quantity of the colouring fluid, on which the cover-glass i; 
to float for from ten to thirty ininutoa. Warming' the fluid I 
30° to 60° C, (813° to 140" F.), hastens the operation. After c 
plote fitaJning, the corer-glass is washed in distilled water, t 
at the temperature of the room, a drop of oil of turpentine, xyW 
or cedar oil placed upon it, aod the examination c 
If the preparation is to be preserved, remove the oil with blotting 
paper and imbed in dammar or in Canada balsam, which, however, 
niust be dissolved iu turpentine and not in chloroform. Care 
ahonld be taken, in case the preparation should be later on es- 
aminod with a homogeneous immersion objective, that the dammai' 
or Canada balsam does not come out from, the edge of the cover- 
glass, since both of these are soluble in the immersion oil, and the 
whole cover-glass would thna be soiled. This inconvenience can 
also be obviated by making at the edge of the cover-glasB, after 
the dammar or Canada balsajn has become dry, a border of black 
varnish, or of gold-size. To do tliis, a small camel-hair brush is 
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cover-glass more than is necessary. 
A concentrated solution of pu 
glyconue can also be used as a 
This, after filtering, if necessary, h 
the refractive indes 1'518 (for lir 
does not attack balsam in settings of the cover-glasses, and has 
the further advantage that it can easily be washed ofB from the 
cover-glass with water.* Pi'eparations stained with Bismark- 
brown or with Vesuvin retain their colour also in glycerine, and 
can therefore be preserved in it. The closure of the edges of the 
cover-glass can bo effected with Canada-balsam in chloroform. 
After some days or weeks, just as is convenient, the Canada balsam 
can be covei-ed with a layer of gold-size or of varnish, not in order 
to prevent the iramersiouroil from attacking the closing cement, 
but becanae it is recommended especially as very dui^bie. [Canado 
balsam in chloroform is apt, when dry, to spring. Hence the 
advantage of turpentine, since the fat is left behind in drying, and 
the balsam never becomes brittle. There is a concttrrent dis- 
advantage, however, that the slides must not bo pressed one no 
another for any length of time, or they may stick together. Nor 
mnat the proportion of fat in the balsam be allowed, by adding 
repeatedly more turpentine to dilute it in its bottle, to becomB 
considerable. Covering with gold-size is advisable.] 
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If one of the larger forms of bacteria is nnder examination, we 
may also, with the aid of our strongest objective and the most 
snccessful staining, leara something about the content of the 
cells. This appears to be a homogeneous plasma, in which can be 
embedded finer or coarser granules, which probably consist of fat. 
Nuclei cannot be identified even in the largest forms. Only in 
rare cases are the bodies of the bacteria coloured while in living 
condition. 

We will now make use of the experience we have accumulated in 
order to study an exceedingly small Coccus species, namely Micro- 
coccus VacdncB (Cohn), the globular bacteria of vaccine lymph.^ 
If we place some fresh vaccine lymph upon a cover-glass, allow it 
to dry, and then stain it with gentiana violet, it will be possible 
for us to make out the small, round, darkly stained cocci, singly 
or joined in pairs; though even with strong magnification they are 
only dot-like. Fresh lymph under a cover-glass, and protected 
from drying, kept for some hours at a high room-temperature, 
or, better still, at 36° C. (about 96° F.), in a warm chamber, shows 
eooi^er or later bead-like threads, or after a longer time, complete 
Tnasses of cocci. Such masses can be seen at once in a lymph 
inrhich has been preserved in the capillary glass tubes, in which 
these masses can be seen even with the naked eye as small flecks. 
It is these -cocci which, by inoculation [vaccination], are introduced 
into the human body, then multiply, produce the so-called cow- 
pox, and, for unknown reasons, give the body immunity against 
small-pox. 

If we have at command water in which 
algsB, especially Spirogyra and Vauclieria, are 
decaying, and examine a little of this fluid, 
we shall find in it, almost to a certainty, 
motile, exceedingly fine spiral threads (Fig. 
84). These flexible, corkscrew-like threads 
move rapidly in the water. • They turn on 
their axis, and at the same time bend to and 
fro. Individuals suddenly stand still, then Tig. M.—Spiroch(Bte piu 
hastem on again. The spirals found under ^^kl^^tXt; 
8nch circumstances in all probability belong segmentation into rootlets 
to Spirochoete plicatilis, the SjpirocTioete of 
marshes. If these spirals are allowed to dry, and stained, we 
shall see that they are not unicellular, but consist of successive 
segments, which may vary in length according to circumstances. 
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On the same decomposing algns, or on pieces of other decompc 
iiig aquatic plants, or other similar substratTim, we commonly Bl 
growing fine threads, which are Beggialoa alha {Vanch)." 
bacteriada are especially widely diffnsed in water which recdves 
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part of those attached. A segmentation of the threads into 
shorter oi' longer vodlota is ttjove or less distinct ; the cell-contents — 
are nsually distviignished by a greater oi' less number of strong! 
refractive grains. If we allow the preparation to dry, and r 
bisulphide of carbon, the grains are dissolved; they consist 4 
sulphur, in threads very rich in sulphur the segmentation.! 
indistinct, and only appeai-s after aniline staining, or after heati^ 
in glycerine or in sttlphite O'f soda. By the glycerine the gra 
axe partly, by the sulphite of soda completely, dissolved. By pross- 
segmentation the threads can separate into cocci, and it has been.-^ 
observed that, in thicker threads, even a qaadripartitiOD of th» 
cells can resalt from this cross division. Moreover, " swarming " 
cocci, rodlets, and spirals have been observed as developmental 
stages of Beggiatoa. The attached threads can, in their upper 
parts, be spirally bent. The straight as well as the spiral frag- 
ments of thi'eada are flexible, and show creeping movements. 
These characters serve to connect Beggiatoa with the Oscillatorians. 
Beggiatoa, separates out the sulphur compound from the water in 
wliich it dwells, and thus seta fi'ee a more or less considerable 
quantity of sulpbuvetted hydrogen. 

We will now turn our attention to another object, which shows 
the coccus, rodlet, and spiral, and at the same time the thrcn'i 
form, combined. For this purpose we will use the white "fnr" 
of teeth. If a little is diffused in a drop of water, and examined 
with the strongest possible m.agnification, we shall see loog, i 
parently nn segmented threads, rodlets of various lengths, .6 
Sjairoeliarte, and also m.inute ci-owded eocoi. It has recently h 
determined ' that all these forms are developmental stages of the 
same segmenting fungus, Ltptoihrix buccalis, Robin. This live 
a saprophyte upon the mucous membrane and in the " fur 
teeth ; it can, however, under certain coaditioas, become pai-aa 
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^^Bietrate into the tiasne of tbs tooth, and induce the " decay." If 
^Bb preparation is treated ^itb iodine eolntion, the long threads 
^TOO prove to be composed of longer or shorter rodlets. The aggre- 
gated cocci are clearly differentiated into their individual elements. 
These cocci are never wanting, though it is doubtful whether thoy 
always belong to Leptothrix itself. 

Recent researches have, as a, whole, tended to show that the 
genera and species hitherto distinguished hy their outer form, as 
Miorococcus, Bacterium, Bacilliit, Vibrio, Spirilhim, Spirodiafe, etc.,^ 
may enter into the developmental cycle of one and the same 
species.' Hence we now employ these terms only to distinguish 
a given form of growth, and speak of: — cocci', globular or ellipsoid 
structures ; rodleit, threads, and spirah. The shorter rodlets are 
distinguished as Bacteria from the longer Bacillui ; the simple 
threEids as Leptotkrix, the branched Claioihnx ; the spii'als with 
comparatively wide turns and greater thickness of the threads are 
called SpiriUum; or, if they contain snlphnr, Opkidontonaa; spirals 
with elongated turns, Vibrio; very thin spirals, with email diame- 
r and also smaller distance of the turns, Spirochiefe ; riband- 
e tapering spirals, Spiromonas; flexible spirals, whose ends coil 
loTt towards one another, Spiralina.^'^ 
J "We have seen in the study of the segmenting algie that they 
3 ai'e distinguished by like variability of form in the different 
^es of development ; and the comparison of the bacteriada with 
Ibese segmenting algte leads, in fact, to the presumption of some 
3 i-elationship between these organisms. In the segmenting 
« also we have made the acquaintance of cncai, rodlets, thi-eads, 
d spiral forms. Moreover, we have met with the phenomena of 
iQOTement amongst them, and even in their abihty to resist high 
temperatures the segmenting algm approach the segmenting fungi. 
The first plants which show themselves in hot springs are seg- 
menting algre, thongh it is true they do not resist so high tempera- 
tures as, e.g., the spores of the bacteria of hay, whose capabilities 
for germination temporary boiling seems only to heighten. More- 
over, in the structure of their cell -body, segmenting algie resemble 
segmentiug fungi, since both gronps are devoid of nncleus and of 
■eparatod chi'omatophores. To thia we may add the mode of 
^■agetative multiplication, which gives to the two sections their 
^BBpective names. For these reasons we can consider the segment- 
al^ fungi to be a colourless section of the segmenting algee, or, at 
^Kiy rute, one devoid of a colour whicit enables carbon -assimilation, 
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and which, together with the segmenting algee, form the class of 
segmenting plants, the SchizoplLyta. 

Bacillus tuberculosis, of recent times considered to be the canse 
of tuberculosis in the sputum of consumptives,^^ is always motion- 
less, yerj minute, somewhat tapering at its ends, and now and 
then with four to six grains, which are considered to be spores, 
in the interior. This Bacillus is distinguished by special relations 
towards staining reagents, which render it possible to distinguish 
it from other Bacilli. The substance to be tested is spread as flat 
as possible upon a cover-glass, and allowed to dry at the tem- 
perature of the room. The albumen present is then fixed by 
passing the slide bearing the cover-glass three or four times 
through a spirit or gas flame, the preparation side turned up; 
wards. We then saturate a quantity of water with aniline by 
shaking up the water with an overplus of this body. We filter it 
through paper previously damped with distilled water, and add to 
100 parts (by measure) of the fluid, drop by drop, 11 parts of a 
saturated alcoholic solution of fuchsine or of methyl violet, and 
then 10 parts of absolute alcohol. This staining fluid can be pre- 
served for at least ten days in a well-closed glass, without its being 
necessary to filter each time it is used. The cover-glass is now 
allowed to float for half a day in this fluid. The staining proceeds 
more quickly if the solution is warmed till evolution of bubbles 
commences. The action need then only last ten minutes. After 
this the cover-glass is laid for, at the most, a half-minute in a 
solution of 1 part nitrib acid to 3 or 4 parts distilled water, and 
then for some minutes in 60 per cent, alcohol. The entire pre- 
paration LS tlius coloured, with the exception of the tubercle 
bacilli, if any such are present. The preparation is then observed 
in water ; or it can be washed in water, allowed to dry, and after- 
wards mounted in Canada-balsam dissolved in turpentine. — The 
material for preparation of sections must be well hardened in 
absolute alcohol, or, if hardened in other ways, must lie a long 
time in alcohol. The sections are then stained in the same way 
as above described. They must remain in the staining fluid at 
least twelve hoars. After being passed through 60 per cent. 
alcohol, they can be placed for some minutes in dilute watery 
solution of Vesuvin or methyl-blue. They are then once more 
washed in 60 per cent, alcohol, passed from thence into absolute 
alcohol, in order that, \*hen completely deprived of water, they 
may be placed in oil of cedar (which does not extract the aniline 
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ara from the preparation), in which they can be esamined. Tn 
r to preserve them, the preparations are morinted in Canada- 
%ra dlaaolved in tnrpentine.^^ Tabercle bacilli are beantifally 
jle with magnification of 300 diameters. — These bacilli ai-e 
ivise stained with great intensity by fuohsin prepared id the 
fellowing manner ; — -In 100 gram of a 5 per cent, watery Bolntion 
of carbolic acid is dissolved 1 gram fuchsin, and then 10 grama 
alcohol added. Filter. The solution, keeps well. It ia advisable 
to ■warm the fluid in using it.^^ ' — For bacteria found in fluida 

Kable- staining has also been employed. According to one of 
Bse methods," the fluid diffused on the cover-glass is dned, and 
«d with osmic acid vapour, or with a 05 per cent, solution of 
chromic acid. It ia then washed with distilled water, and atained, 
usQally for from half as hour to an hour, with 0-001 per cent. 
aniline green. It ia again washed for from twenty-four to forty 
minates with distilled, woakly acidulated, water, in order to de- 
colorize the elements of the tissue. After ouco more washing in 
ilistilled water, the preparation is placed for eome minutes in a 
reak solution of picro-carmine. After being once more washed, 
I preparation is dehydrated by absolute alcohol, or simply by 
tnd finally, if necessary, is cleared with oil of cloves and 
^pnt np in Canada-balsam. 

In order to study bacteriada in the interior of the fciasnee, it is 
best to harden the tiasuea by placing them for at least from one 
I two days in absolute, or at least 90° to 95'^ alcohol. For 
e bacteriads the colours already known to us come into 
In preparations stained with gentiana- violet or with methyl- 
isuea are completely decolorized with strong alcohol 
\ which is a trace of potash, while the bacteriada retain the 
A like effect can be attained by laying the preparation 
r at most a half-minute in picric acid, whei'eby the tissue takes 
, yellow coloiation. After decolorizing the tissue in 
[cohol this can be again stained with iodine-green, methyl-green, 
lagdala, acid-fuelisine, and other staina, which are not 
taken up by the bacteriada.'* Good double-aiaining ia also attained 
by gentiana- violet and picro-camiine." The best meana for atain- 
ii^ bacteriads in the interior of the tissnea ia, however, usually a 
dntion of gent! an a- violet in aniline water, and a solution of 
Msium-iodide iodine.'* The aniline water ia prepared in the 
by given upon page 2.34, and dry gentiana- violet ia diaaolved in 
I to suturation, or 5 parts of a anturated alcoholic solution of 
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pentiara-violet are added to lOO parts of this water. This i^^^H 
filtered before each time of nae. The solution caiH be kept for ^^H 
motitha. The Bections are transfen'ed from absolute alcohol, for ^^H 
some minntes, into the staining fiiiid, then for from one to thi-ee ^^H 
minutes into dilute potasaiam-iodide iodine solution (1 part iodine, ,^^H 
2 parts pot assinm- iodide, and 300 parts distilled water), then into ^^1 
absolnte alcohol. In this the sections must be decolorized. They 
are then cleared in oil of clovee, aad entbeddecl in Canadn-balaam 
dissolved in sjlol. The tissue now appears decolorized, the bac- 
teriada atained dark blue. The bacilli of typhus, also the cocci -3 
in many cases of pneumonia, are decolorized by this process, and _^^ 
aje distin^ished thus from most other bacilli. Treatment for a ^r^ 
very short time with a weak solntion of Vesnvin before placing i n ^--i 
oil of cloTes gives beantifal doable coloration, in that the tissne^^^e 
now appears stained brown. Inatmctive coloration is also obtainet^^a* ,i 
with Bafranin upon Bections which were hardened in alcohol or iiz^crjii 
chromic acid.'' Equal parts of a concentrated watery and a con »-~m . 
centratod alcoholic solution o£ safranin are mixed together, an<^ m-i i! 
the sections allowed to lie in this for half an hour, then washed ; _ a 

little in water, and for some n^inntes in absolute alcohol, tran^^ ^^- 
ferred to oil of turpentine, and put up in Canada-balsam. 

In order to find bacteriads in tissues, after they have been fOTi— ^ — m. 
pletely stained, Abbe's apparatus [or other condeusor} can t=*~lw 
used with great advantage, and in a special fafihion.^* Aft^*' -ser 
focussing the preparation the diaphragm is completely i-emove^ ^=^d, 
so that the cone of iiluminatiou filling the entire objective com^ —^es 
into use. Thereby the figures of all uncoloured parts, which azr — Mre 
only distinguishable by differences in their refractive indie l-"^ nn, 
more or less completely disappear, while the colonred liglic— it- 
absorbing bodies remain visible. We distinguish this method as 

" isolation of the coloured imag-es." 

After we have thus made ourselves acquainted with the differe^^^nl 
developmental forms and methods oE research, we will now poi — —it 
ont the methods of cnlture, which come into nae for bi-eedi^^vg 
bacteriads ; we will breed a definite bacteriad, and follow out moi=~e- 
over its entire development. For this purpose we soak dry ha^^" 
in the smallest possible quantity of spring water, and let ti-^^ 
infusion stand for four hours in a warm chamber at a constw-"^' 
temperature of 36°C.(= about 96° F.). Then ponr off the extro'' 
without filtering, and if it is too concentrated dilute it, so as t" 
be more safe, to a specific gravity of 1-004. Now place the flu'J 
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in a flask holding at least 500 ccm. The flask ie stopped with 
cotton- wool, and the fluid then boiled very gently for aji hour. 
Then let the temperatnre sink to, and remain at 36° 0. In the 
coarse of a day or a day and a half, a delicate groy skin will have 
formed on the surface of the flnid ; this consiste of the zooglaa 
stag« of Bacilhii subtilit, the bacteriad of hay. We have made 
oae of the power possessed by the Bpores of this bacteriad, of 
K^sisting boiling heat for a long time, in order to obtain a pure 
caltnre of them. Bacteriads in general are distinguished by their 
power of resisting h^h temperatnres, the bacteriad of hay stands, 
liowoTor, foremost in this respect. Of the pellicle obtained as 
above we now transfer a little, with a snitable quantity of the 
£nid to an object-slide, and examine the object with the strongest 
magnification which we have at command. We find the pellicle 







formed of long, segmented, wavy threads, ranging parallel to one 
another. The threads remain for the most part in their position, 
because they are held together by an invisible jelly (Fig. 85 A). 
The threads consist of cylindrical rodlets of various length, in 
general however, twice or thrice as long as broad. The substance 
of the threads appears homogeneous, colonrless, pretty strongly 
refractive. Even with the strongest magnification no other 
stmctore is recognisable. With chlorzinc iodine the rodlets are 
stained throughout, and very clearly, a brownish yellow. The 
figures are thus obtained better than with the other solutions of 
iodine. The segments of the threads appear thereby in general 
shorter than in the fresh state, because now all the limits are 
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visible. In order eharply to differentiate the rodlets, we can stain 
them, according to the methods already known to ns, with fnchaioe, 
methyl- violet, gen tiana- violet, or Vesavin, and then ioep them as.— 
permanent preparations in Canada-balsam or in dammar. 

Picro-nigroeine can alao be nsed with advantage for fixing am 
staining the preparation. 

If we focaa npon a particnlar spot in the pellicle with a 
fication of about 1000, we can observe the division (segmentatioi 
of the rodlets direct.'" It is best to draw the piece of the threa 
in question at short intervals with the camera, and compare t 
drawings, so as to show the obangea which have taken plac 
abundant food-stuff is still in the fluid, the individual rodlaj 
divide every half-an-hour to an honr and a half. The higher 
temperature of the room, the more rapid the division, 
rodlets increase in length without becoming thinner; when thq 
have attained, however, a definite size, a dark partition-watl 
appears across their middle. This process of division explains 
the arrangement of the rodlets and threads; it explai 
wavy conrsB of the threads, which givaw at all points by inter 
calary growth, and if the ends cannot become further i 
the thread must become latera,lly contorted. Fbr this rei 
whole pellicle shows a wrinkling visible to the naked e, 
next transfer a, fragment of the pellicle into a moist chamber, i 
order to examine it in a suspended drop. For this pni-pose we will 
use the simplest possible moist chamber, to wit a small frame <^ 
pasteboard. Snch a frame ia cut out of tolerably thick pasta 
board, its inner aperture being somewhat smaller than the 6 
the cover-glass we propose to nae, while its outer diameter doe 
not exceed the width of the object-slide. This frame is soaked ir 
water till it is completely aatarated, and then laid upon an object- 
slide.* On the middle of a cover-glass is placed a di-op, spreail 
flat, of the culture fluid, into which the object for investigation 
is transferred. The cover-glass is turned rapidly npaide down, 
with the drop hanging beiow, and laid npon the pasteboard frame. 
If the observation is to be long and continuous, a drop of water is 
from time to time placed upon the frame, so that it shall npt be- 
come dry. If the observation is inteiTupted, the prepai'ation can 
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cultures, [Ed.] 



■e using the paEteboard cnltnra-call it is flesirsble to 
i iu e.1cd1io1, bo as to kill aoj organisms vhich may ai 
s ma; be vitiate'd. This applies eqnallj stiongl; h 
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Ibe protected from evaporation in a large moist chamber. In order 
to again find a definite spot in the preparation, the object-slide 
must be brought back again into its original position, for which 
its outline can be drawn with a sharply pointed pencil upon the 
stage. It is still better in this and similar cases, to cut a cross on 
the stage by means of a sharp instrument, right and left of the 
central aperture. Then, when the object-slide is in the required 
position, similar crosses can be made upon it with one of the 
sharply pointed colour pencils mentioned in the Introduction [or 
with a Avriting diamond] . It is then easy later on to replace the 
object-slide thus marked in exactly the same position.* If the 
food materials of the drop are exhausted, the vegetative segmenta- 
tion or bipartition is arrested and the spore formation at once 
begins. After the lapse of from six to eight hours there can be 
seen in the threads, at thereabouts equal distances, ellipsoid, 
strongly refractive spores (Fig. 85 (7). Elsewhere the threads 
appear empty; only the colourless sheaths unite the spores. At 
some places in the preparation, one is certain to find spores still 
in course of formation. They appear in the form of collections 
of more refractive material situated most usually towards the 
middle of the rodlet. The aggregation becomes continually 
stronger, while the rodlet becomes emptied, and at last the for- 
mation of the spore is complete. If the culture is allowed to 
continue some hours longer, the sheaths of the rodlets will have 
become indistinct, and after the lapse of about a day the spores 
appear free, and sunk to the bottom of the drop. In contra- 
distinction to the rodlets, the spores hardly, or not at all, stain 
with gentiana violet and the other stains we have recommended, 
with the exception of the carbolized fuchsine and alcohol solu- 
tion given on page 235, which, especially when warmed, stains 
the spores very deeply. The spores germinate very easily if 
they are transferred to fresh nutrient fluid ; more slowly at the 
temperature of the room, quicker at 30° C. [ = 86° F.] . It is best 
to boil them for five minutes, and cool them slowly. Then in 
about two to three hours we shall see the commencement of 
germination.^^ The spore-membrane is opened on one side, the 
minute germ begins to protrude here, and elongates gradually 

* For the purpose of keeping a particular spot under observation for several 

successive days, i.e., without removal from .the stage of the microscope, one 

' end of a few strands of loose wick can be inserted between this layers of the 

pasteboard, while the other end can dip iato a vessel of distilled water. The 

water sucked up by the wick will keep the pasteboard moist. [Eo.] 
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into a rodlet. Its hinder end remains inserted in the spore-case. 
About twelve hours elapse before the rodlet divides for the first 
time. In the meantime, the preparation will show all stages of 
germination. As a role, the germinated rodlets at once set up 
movement, they enter into the "swarming" [or "roving"] stage. 
Such a swarming rodlet still carries about at its hinder end its 
spore-case. The number of the " swarmers " becomes by succes- 
sive divisions continually greater, and they fill the entire fluid 
before the beginning of the formation of the pellicle. Then the 
swarmers collect on the surface of the fluid, come to rest there, 
and produce the pellicle. The' rodlets are of uneqnal length, and 
consist of a varying number of segments (Fig. 85 B). Their 
movement is serpentine. We allow the fluid containing the 
swarmers to dry upon the cover-glass, and stain them then by one 
of the methods given upon pp. 234-5 .^^ The swarmers have a 
cilinm at each end, the identification of which is not easy.^ 

Breeding experiments with bacteriads are chiefly carried on in 
Florence or conical flasks, or in test-tubes.^* Many cultures are 
carried on direct upon the object-slide. Object-slides, vessels, and 
all the utensils to be used must be sterilized. This is efEected by- 
passing them quickly through a gas or spirit flame, or laying them 
before the beginning of the experiment in absolute alcohol, which 
quickly evaporates after removal. The particular nntrient fluids 
for the cultures are boiled in the vessels which are to b© nsed, 
and which must be closed with a cotton- wool stopper. In general 
it is desirable to boil the nutrient fluids for a short time on each 
of several successive days. In this way all the bacteriads w^hioh 
have in the meantime germinated, and which then bear a lligh, 
temperature far less than do the spores, are killed. It is assur|ied 
that after five days all the spores are killed. For greater certaiiity 
the nutrient fluid can be allowed to stand another day, before itk is 
used for the inoculation ; if it remain clear, it is assumed thatj it 
is sterilized. That boiling for an hour does not always serve 
killing the spores, we can see in the culture of Bacillus subtil7\ 
The infection of the cultures arises nsually, not from the air, 
from incompletely sterilized vessels. The danger of infectioi 
from the air in the temporary opening of the vessels for th< 
purpose of sowing (" inoculation ") is far less great than that' 
which arises from incompletely sterilized vessel s.^® 

To obtain pure material for inoQulation in cultures on a large 
scale, various methods can be followed : — 
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1. The Mf'thod of Fractional GuHurer^ This is based upon the 
experimental fact that of several kinds of bacteriads growing in 
the nutrient fluid, one ultimately gets the upper hand. If now 
from a culture which has progressed thus far a little is transferred 
into a second solution, free of fungi, and after a similar length 
of time from this into a third, and so on, there is a chance of 
ultimately obtaining a perfectly pure culture, that form always 
remaining last, which, under the given conditions, multiplies most 
quickly, 

2. The Method of Diluiion,^'^ When the bacteriad which is to 
be bred preponderates in the fluid, this method gives usually 
very good results. The fluid containing the bacteriad is diluted 
with water free of fungi, until by casual estimation only one 
bacteriad comes into a drop of the fluid. If the form to be bred 
distinctly preponderates, and a series of vessels containing the 
nutrient fluid are inoculated each with a drop of the fungus- 
containing solution, all the probabilities are, that in the majority 
of the vessels pure cultures will be obtained. [See note 2'*.] 
Whether a culture in a nutrient fluid is pure, can in general be 
determined even macroscopically, by the fluid being uniformly 
turbid, or showing uniform formation of skin on the surface, or 
uniform formation of clouds at the bottom,' or uniform coloration^ 
or uniform formation of jelly. The purity of a culture is likewise 
assumed in which strong fermentation or intense putrescence 
results.*^ 

3. Gelatine GultureP This method gives the best results, and 
has led to the greatest progress in our knowledge of bacteria. In it 
the nutrient fluid is mixed with gelatine, with agar-agar,* or with 
blood serum. Most commonly used is a mixture of infusion of pep- 
tone and gelatine in which the gelatin e forms 5 per cent. . 0*50 grm . 
gelatine is soaked and boiled in 500 ccm. water. Half a kilo, of 
chopped meat is allowed to stand cold in 500 ccm. water for 
24 hours, then the meat-infusion, obtained by pressing the meat, is 
boiled, filtered through fine gauze, and mixed with the gelatine ; 
add 10 grm. peptone and 1 grm. common salt, neutralize it with 
carbonate of potash, or with carbonate of soda or phosphate of 
soda, and filter through filter paper, f Put into a test-tube 

• 

* Agar-agar, or Bengal ipinglass, is a species of dried seaweed from Singapore, 
consisting of small, colourless, transparent strips ; is almost completely soluble 
in water, and forms a thick, tasteless, and odourless jelly. [Ed.] 

t One-tenth of these proportions would fully suffice. [Ed.] 
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10 t-o 15 ccm. of this nutrient ^latine, close it with ft plug of cotton 
wool, and sterilize it by continnons boiling for many hours, or 
better by boiling for half an honr on each of several successive^ 
days. In many cases it is i-eco mm ended during the final coolini 
of the nutrient gelatine to bring the teat-tube into » 
inclined position, wliereby tlie free upper anrface of the fluid I 
enlarged. According to need, the quantity of nutrient gelatii 
t-an be reduced to 2'5 per cent, or raised to 10 per cent, 
manner to this meat-infusioo peptone gelatine, can all 
pared hay-infusion gelatine, wheat -infusion gelatine, aqueoaa 
humour gelatine, meat-extract peptone gelatine, meat-infusion 
peptone gelatine, with 1 per cent, cane or grape sugar, etc. In 
case the cnltm-e should be maintained at incubation temperature, 
it is preferable to add agar-agar or blood serum to the nutrient 
fluids instead of gelatine. Such a nutrient basis remains solid at 
incubation temperature, while gelatine nutrient basis Ijecomea 
fluid. It is prepared by adding 1 per cent, agar-agar to the 
nutrient fluid. The method of preparation of cooled blood-aeruni 
19 piore complicated. The blood of the killed animal is drawn im- 
mediately out of the wound into a pretty tall vessel provided with a 
glass stopper and previously eterOized. This vessel is filled right 
up to the brim, and placed for 24-30 hours in a refrigerator o 
bath, untU a copious layer of entirely transparent amber-yelli 
coloured serum is formed over the cake of blood. By i 
pipette a test-tube is filled with the serum, and ato 
a cotton- wool ping. The plag has been previously heated for ai 
■hour in a warm bath of 150° to 160° C, and so sterilized, 
blood-seram should now be warmed in the open water-bath, oi 
successive days, for one hour each day, to a temperature of 58° fl 
On the last of these days the temperature should be allowed] 
rise, from half to one hour, to 65° C, by whieh the blood-s 
"sots." Sheep's semm sets the most quickly, calf si 
slowly. TLe coagulated serum must be completely cleai- and j 
lucid; if it is not perfectly sterilized it becomes cloudy i 
diately.* It can be used by itself or be added s 
coustitnent of the nutrient fluid. The solid nutrient basis can 
also be used with good i^esults for microscope slide culture. "WTiilft 
the sterilized nutrient gelatine, agai'-agar, or blood-S' 
ively are still fluid, a small quantity of either can be poured o 
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sterilized object-slide, so that the layer of it after setting is about 
2 mm. (-^ inch) thick. After the subsequent inoculation this 
object-slide is placed under a bell-jar closed with water, or in a 
case made out of plaster of Paris. A case made entirely of plaster 
of Paris, with a plaster of Paris cover, is very suitable as a moist 
chamber for the cultivation of fungi and bacteria, which do not 
need the light, because the moisture is very uniformly distributed 
in it, and no drops of water fall down from above on to the 
preparation.^ Instead of inoculating on the object-slide this can 
be done with the nutrient gelatine while still in the test-tube, 
warmed up to about 25° 0. (=»77° F.), and so made fluid, with 
which the inoculating material is uniformly mixed, and which is 
then poured on the object-slide. If different organisms are repre- 
sented in the inoculating material, they now form on the object- 
slide separate colonies, each of which usually represents for itself 
a pure culture. The purity of individual colonies can be proved 
directly und^r the microscope ; and in that way pure material can 
be selected from them for future inoculations. The macroscopical 
appearance of the colonies is moreover often characteristic, and 
can lead to the recognition of forms which are otherwise difficult 
to distinguish microscopically. Thus the form of the colonies, 
their coloration, the circumstance whether the nutrient body be- 
comes fluid or not, whether the colonies themselves ultimately 
stain, serve as good indications of the nature of the bacteriads. 
The inoculation of a nutrient fluid, or of a solid nutrient body, is 
effected by means of a needle which has just been heated red-hot, 
but is already quite cool, or with a platinum wire just heated. 
For this purpose the solid nutrient body on the object-slide is 
scratched [with the wire or needle after it has been dipped in the 
bacterial fluid] . If the solid nutrient body is in the interior of a 
test-tube, the needle or wire is stuck in to the depth of from J to 
f inch. The mode of development in nutrient bodies inside the 
test-tube is also characteristic, and often, like to the characteristic 
signs in cultures on the object-slide, permits macroscopic dis- 
tinctions of separate forms. 

If it is desired to follow the processes of development of a form 
directly under the microscope, it is done with the aid of small 
moist chambers. For pure cultures lasting a longer time the 
pasteboard chamber previously referred to is not^ sufficient. For 
such purposes a chamber made out of a glass ring is recommended.^^ 
Such a glass ring, about \ inch thick (high), is broken off from a 
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" Compare on this point 0. Friedlander, Mikr, Technik, II., edit., p. 53. 

^* Keelson's method, according to Hoyer. 

" According to Soubbotine, Arch, de Phys. norm, et paih.^ Tom. XIII., 1881, 
p. 477. 

** According to Hoyer, Le, 

« Weigert, Virchow's *Archiv, Bd. LXXXIV., p. 201 ; Firket in Bizzozero's 
French translation of the Manuel de micr, clin,j p. 314. 

" Gram, Fortschr, d, Med, 1884, p. 185. 

*7 Victor Babes, Archiv. far mikr. Anat,, Bd. XXII., pp. 359 and 361. 

>8 Introduced by R. Koch ; UiUers, iiber Aet. d, Wundinfectioriskrankheiten, 
Leipzig, 1878. 

*' According to a method recommended by Roberts and Bachner ; compare 
Zopf, die Spaltpilzet p. 57, to which work I have in general referred as a source 
for the other literature. 

*> Compare Brefeld, SchiminelpUze^ Heft IV., p. 38. 

«» Brefeld, Z.c, p. 43. 

2* Cf. Koch, in Cohn's Beitrage z, Biolog., Bd. II., p. 402. 

» Brefeld, i.e., p. 40. 

*• Buchner, in Naegeli*s Unters, u6. niedr, Pilze^ p. 192, where are representa- 
tions of the special forms of glasses used for culture experiments. 

» Buchner, Stzber, d, kongl, bair, Akad; der Wissensch.^ 1880, p. 381, and 
in Kaegeli's Unters., as above, p. 159. 

^ Employed by Elebs ; Archiv. f. exper. Path., Bd. I. , p. 46 ; for the rest I 
have again had recourse to Zopf, Spaltpilze, pp. 43 £f. 

^ From Naegeli, Stzber. d. kgl. bair. Ak. d. Uiss., 1880, p. 410, and Unterx. 
uberniedr. Pilze, p. 13 ; Buchner, Stzber, d. kgl. bair. Akad. d. Wissensch., 188Q, 
p. 374, and in Naegeli's Unters. iiber niedr, Pilze, p. 146. 

p*"* According to H. Fol and P. L. Dunant (Arch, des sc. phys. et nat. de 
Genlve, tom. XIII., 1885, p. 116), this same method can be employed to 
determine the number of Bacteria contained in a given quantity of a fluid. 
This fluid is diluted up to a certain point with sterilized water ; then a portion 
is taken and added to a known quantity of nutrient fluid, and this mixture is 
divided equally amongst a number of glasses. The number of glasses which 
remain sterile, compared with the total number, and with the quantity of fluid 
taken, enables us to calculate the number of Bacteria in the original fluid. If 
all the glasses contain Bacteria, the fluid employed has not been sufficiently 
diluted.] 

^ According to Zopf, I.e., p. 44. 

* Introduced by Brefeld,; compare Schimmelpilze, Heft I., p. 15. Completed 
by B. Koch. Compare B. Koch, Zur Untersuch, pathol. Organismen, extracted 
from Kaiserl. Qeaandheitsamte, 1881, p. 18, and numerous other researches in 
the same. 

* Bainier, Annal, des Sc. Nat. Bot,, Series VI., tom. XV., p. 346. 

SI According to Van Tieghem and Le Monnier, Annates des Sciences Naturales, 
hotanique, V. ser., tom. XVH., p. 263. 

** Dippel, Das Mikroskop, 2nd edit., p. 662 ; Grundzilge der allg, Mikr, 
p. 895. 

[For the morphology of Bacteria see also W. B. Grove, A Synopsis of Bacteria 
and Yeast Fungi, 1884.] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REPBODUCTION OF ALG^. 

Material "Wanted. 

Spirogyra in conjugation. Fresh. 

Cladophora glomerata, taken from quickly-flowing water. Fresh. 

Vaucheria sessilis, Fre^h. Also the terrestrial form of the sau— le, 

with the sexual organs.* 

Now that we have obtained information in the general aph <* -^ re 
of morphological investigation amongst higher as well as loi 
vegetable organisms, it will be our i;ask to make onrselves 
qnainted with the most important of those problems which 
special morphology of microscopical investigation provides. In 

this, we shall take just the opposite way to that we h^^aave 
hitherto followed, and slowly mount from the simplest groi 
of organisms to those most highly organized. We have alre£ 
made a commencement in our last chapter upon the Bacten=ria, 
to the entire cycle of development of which we have dire< 
our attention. [In the whole of this life-cycle there was 
indication of separate sexuality. The process of mnltiplical 
was vegetative, or asexual. Organisms of somewhat higher 
however, show both of these processes, vegetative or ase] 
multiplication, on the one hand of entire organisms, or on 
other hand of the constituent cells of those organisms, and 
commencement of the life-cycle of new individuals through ; 
cesses of more or less complicated sexuality.] We will 
continue with the examination of the asexual and sexual -procGSses 
amongst the AlgOD. 

Opportunity is not rare for examining the variouB species of 
Spirogyra in process of Conjugation.^ This is recognisable out of 
doors by the crinkled look [rather yellowish] and hanging together 

* All these A]ga3 can probably be obtained from T. Bolton, NewhaU Street, 
Birmingham. [Ed.] M tt 
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of their masses of threads. The process can be easily followed, 
but the threads must not be directly covered with a cover-glass 
upon the object-slide ; but on the other hand the small pasteboard 
moist chamber, described on page 174, will serve with advantage, 
and then the Spirogyra is placed in the drop suspended from the 
cover-glass. Conjugation in most species takes place in .ladder- 
like fashion, i.e., two threads lying alongside one another are 
united by cross-bridges. The cells put out short blunt projections, 
which come into contact and fuse with one another. In many 
cases it can be distinguished, before conjugation, which thread is 
male and which female, since the cells of this latter swell out into 
barrel-shape. After the union of the conjugating processes, the 
contents of the male cell tend first to become rounded off, and 
finally withdraw on all sides from the cell-wall. They then pass 
into the conjugating canal, and through the partition walls [of the 
two conjugating processes], which in the meantime had become 
softened. The female cell had simultaneously rounded, or rounds 
off on entrance of the male cell. Both cells come into contact, and 
after a few minutes c oalesce . Their contents blend ; the chloro- 
phyll baijids join together ;* the two nuclei unite into a single one," 
this, however, not being visible without the use of staining re- 
agents. The zygote [zygospore] thus formed begins at once to 
contract; after the course of an hour its cavity [hitherto filled 
with -cell-sap] has completely disappeared [the cell-sap being 
expelled]. In this contraction the chlorophyll bands are drawn 
more into the interior, while the periphery appears composed of 
colourless frothy protoplasm. The zygote [zygospore] is more 
or less globular. After the lapse of twenty-four hours, it has 
again enlarged, acquired a cavity, and taken an ellipsoidal form ; 
the chlorophyll bands are pressed to the periphery, and a clear 
membrane, with double contour, now covers the zygote. 

This process of conjugation we have just studied is characteristic 
of the entire section of Algse, collected together as CoDJngatsB. To 
this, besides the species of Spirogyra, so widely diffused in fresh 
water, belong also the almost equally widely- spread species of 
Zygnema, recognisable by* two stellate chromatophores in each 
cell, and the elegantly formed Desmideee. Into close connection 
with these latter we can bring the Diatomaceee, in which typical 
conjugation is likewise present. 

The genus Cladophoray belonging to the ChlorophycesB, the 
ttmctore of which is already known to us, provides us with a 
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light favoarable object for the study of BWEirm<8poreB ;^ it is t 
to be fegretteJ. that they are not always incIiiiGd to the prodncttd 
of swarm- spores. It is comparatively easy to obtain 
of the marine formB, which we lay in a large vessel with sea- 
water; still amongst fresh-water forms, CZniiopAoj-ajiomerafa, if tftken 
fiflm I'apidly-fl.owing water, and laid about evening in a, shallow 
vessel with a layer of water B.boiit -J-incli deep, will be found with 
fiwann-spores usnally nest day. The formation of these com- 
mences at the apes of the branches, and proceeds towards their 
ba.ses. Heoco all stages of development are easily found close 
together. We look at these in the direction fi'oro the base 
towards the apes of the bra.nch, and commence with a still nn- 
changed cell. The structure of this is already known to ns. 
What is visible without reagents wo soon recognise again: the 
polygonal, closely- crowded chromatophores, which contain small, 
pale starch-granules, in part also having larger amylum-groapJ 
the plasmic plates which traverse the cavity of the cell, and I 
part also contain chroniatophores. If we pass now gradually frO 
Ruch a cell to such as are being transformed into Bpirangia, I 
of all a change of the colour of the contents strikes us. With a 
salEciently high power we can determine at the same time the 
nbaence of the amylam-groiips ; these have fallen into individm 
Etarcb-grannles, and simultaneously has come about a 
of the chromatophores into smaller ones, In the nest stage i 
chromatophores begin to arrange themselves into a net, so that t! 
entire contents of the cell, suiTonnding a narrower or wider 
civity, appear divided into approximatelj' equal polygonal sections. 
The middle of eaoh of snch sections is free of grannies, and Used 
and stained objects teach ns that a nucleus lies there. At the same 
time the pei'ipheral layer around the whole contents of the cell 
increases in thickness, and becomes readily visible. It is especially 
thick at the angles of the coll. At one place, usually in tbe 
neighbourhood of the front end of the cell, and in tenninal cells 
occupying the anterioi" end, is still noticeable a lenticular aggi'e- 
gation of colourless protoplasm. Corresponding with the centre 
of this aggi-egation the membrane of the cell swells and bulges 
out, likewise as the result of the increase in volume duo to the 
gwelHng, into a papilla-like projection. The next change tn 
in that the chromatophores withdraw towards the interior of t 
polygonal sections, and these latter appear bounded towards c 
another by clear lines. The sections then begin to round off, t 
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SO partially to separate from one another. The peripheral sections 
now project outwardly as roundish knobs. The colourless peri- 
pheral protoplasm takes no part in the differentiation of the 
chlorophyll-containing contents into individual sections, but is 
transformed into a colourless mucus, which plays a part in the 
evacuation of the swarm-spores [zoospores]. Corresponding with 
the strong aggregation of colourless protoplasm at what later on is 
the place of exit, the mass of slime formed is here the largest, and 
the still connected mass of swarm-spores remains, therefore, at 
this place, somewhat removed from the swelling cell- wall. In the 
mulberry-like mass of the swarmers the cylindrical, more strongly 
or feebly developed cavity is now easy to see. In a sporangium 
very rich in contents it may bo wanting. In general it is, however, ' 
present, so that the swarm-spores form a double or triple layer 
around this inner hollow. The swarmers soon take on a pear-like 
form. The anterior, colourless, tapering end is easily distinguish- 
able from the rounded chlorophyll-containing posterior end; on 
the surface of each swarm-spore appears a narrow, reddish-brown 
fleck, the so-called eye-spot. The cell-membrane, at the part 
corresponding with the papilla, is already so strongly swollen that 
its outline is difficult to recognise. With continuous observation 
we shall now soon see the moment arrive when the sallying of the 
swarm-spores begins. Under the pressure of the contents the 
swollen substance of the papilla is broken through, and the mass 
of the swarm-spores strongly pressed forwards. At the same time 
with the swarm-spores, finely granular masses of contents of the 
cell-cavity move outwardly. After a while the forward-pressed 
swarm-spores set up a motion. The contents of the sporangium, 
decreasing in bulk, withdraw from the cell- wall ; apparently the 
mass of jelly which lies there presses on the cell-contents. If only 
a few swarm-spores are present in the sporangium, they now begin 
to move about confusedly, and one after another pass outwards 
through the papilla. A small number can also remain behind in 
the sporangium. If the object is examined in a suspended drop, 
under the influence of light, the swarmers ultimately collect either 
at the side of the drop turned towards, or at that turned from, the 
window. These swarmers are not, however, amongst those most 
sensitive to light ; they remain for a longer time scattered in the 
drop, move about in indefinite directions, and only gradually, while 
their motile energy diminishes, arrive at the edge of the drop, 
where they come to rest. They then round off, and surround 
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themselves with a cell-wall. With a little potassinm-iodide-iocline, 
these swarm-spores can be very well fixed (Fig. 86). We recog- 
uise now two cilia upon each (or, with the species of Gladophora, 

even four), which arise from a small projec- 
tion from the anterior end of the swarm-spore. 
[The swarm-spores move with the ciliate end 
forwards.] In swarm-spores lying in a favour- 
able position, the small nucleus is thoroughly 
recognisable, after treatment with iodine. 

Fig. 86.-ciadaphora ^^^ ^^ *^® anterior colourless end (compare 
giomerata. A swarm- the figure) ; the nucleolus usually stains very 

Bpore fixed with potas* ■• •, 

Binm-iodide-iodine. On SnaiTply. 

the right hand is seen These swarm-spores observed by us are 
anterior colourless por- asexual, but in Gladophora still other, smaller, 
tion the nucleus is to be sexually differentiated s warmers, or Gktmetes, 

are produced. These conjugate with onjB 
another, but have hitherto been observed only in the marine '^ 
forms.* 

From amongst the SiphonesB we select for examination the 
widely- spread Vaucheria sessilis, in order to study the formation 
of its swarm-spores (zoospores) and sexual organs. If we have 
collected strong specimens of this alga in standing, or better still 
in flowing, water, and afterwards placed then in a shallow vessel 
with fresh water poured over them, we can pretty certainly 
reckon on numerous swarm-spores by next morning. These are 
being turned out the whole forenoon, so that we can easily find 
all the desired stages.^ If we examine the culture with a lena of 
considerable focal distance, we can easily recognise the first for- ' 
mation of the sporangia by the dark colour of the ends of the 
threads. If now we seize with the forceps, at their point of 
junction, a group of threads which appear to be in the desired 
condition, and transfer them, without allowing them to be 'bent, 
to an object-slide, we may study upon them directly the further 
processes of development. Moreover, these often go on undis- 
turbed under the cover-glass, if only the object is protected from 
the pressure of t-he cover-glass by minute fragments of elder-pith, 
or Jiorse-hairs, placed under its edges. If a sporangium has been 
formed out of the end of a branch, contents rich in chlorophyll 
collect in this, and at the same time the end of the twig begins 
to swell into a cldb. The hollow in the club is narrowed (Fig. 
8^, A)f and is soon separated off in the upper pai*t of it as a 
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Bpherical vacuole. The sporanginm ia then cut off by a partition 
wall, in the formation of which the chlorophyll. containing con- 
tents of the yonng sporangium and of the rest of the sac 
tsmporftrily sepai'ate from one another, bo that we can see them 
separfltod by a clear interspace (Fig. 87, B) . Aronnd the contents 
of the sporangium is now formed a clear border (E), which soon 
shows radial structure. This border consists of colourless proto- 
plasm, the radial structure arises from the elongated, radially- 
arranged nuclei, which are here collected (F, 6). These nuclei 
show up clearly only 
after treatment with 
suitable ret^nts, 
and are only visible 
with strong magnifi- 
cation.* TheBwatm. 
spore of Vaucheria 
is therefore molti- 
ntiGlear. When the 
'swarm- spore is 
fully formed, it is 
at once evacuated. 
The apex of the 
sporanginm rup- 
tures with a jerk, 
and at the samo 
moment the ajiterior 
part of the swarm- 
spore flows out of 
the opening, and 
simultaneously be- 
gins to rotate upon 
its axis. The swarm- 
spore has to squeeze 
through the opening. 




the oontantia of tbo Bporaniflum ; F, b 
free ; Q, a porUon ot tbe outer, colonrl 
["ectoplaiina"Ji taken ftomthetiTiteriaT 
■pore, A-i;(x M)j Fix aOB); G(x . 



Its birth lasts usually somewhat over a 
miante. A swelling substance formed in tbe sporangium helps 
to expel the swarm-spore. In many cases, though comparatively 
seldom, tbe anterior end of the swarm-spore twists off from the 
hinder part, still in the sporangium; the anterior part then 
hastens to form a complete, but correspondingly small, swarm- 
spore, and the posterior part forms a second swarm-spore. This 
is only possible by virtne of the multinuclear character of these 
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Bwarm-9pore9, in that each Lalf contains the naclci OGceBSRry tdl 
ita existeuce. The Tuovcmeiit of the Bwarm-apoi'e la«ta abonl ftf 
quarter of an hour ; the dii-ection of tlie moveOient i 
flnenced by the direction of the rays of light falling Ti])nn it. The 
Bwarm-gporo is egg-like in form ; in the anterior part it is broadev ; ^ 
in this anterior end Ilea the cell-cavity [vacnole]. Only i 
moment when the swarra-sporB comes to rest are the cilia Tisible^ 
they coyer the whole body as a short down. In the next n 
they are withdrawo into the body of the swarm-spore, whicb.J 
daring this process, shows a ■wrinkled surface. Afterwards the 
body is again smooth. During the withdrawal of the cilia it is 
noticeable that the swarm-spore has already BUiTonnded itselE 
with a Tery delicate niembraue. The spore now rounds off 
slowly ; its coloni'less border disappears, while the cbloi-ophyll— 
grains come to the surface ; tho ccil-'wall rapidly becomes thicker-. 
In the terrestrial form o'£ 
Vaiicher a sessi'Zi's, Vauch., th<5 
sexual organs are fonnd very— 
eas ly The species is rci — 
co^n aable in that the femB."l.es 
Cleans the oogonia, are se.s- — 
i te (i e , BCRtitlked) upo^n 
the filamentous thalhis, axi«:3 
tl at the male oi'ganB, fcl*. ^ 
anthendia, on the ottie-ir 
bd i ai se as a direct coi"^- 
t iiuation upon a short, hor«»- 
liko cuived branch, arisiTi v 
immediately fi'om tho fi 1 J' 
mentous thallus. An antheridium and an oogonium aiise usua.)!,'- 
in a pair quite close together; not infrequently, however, a~* 
antheridium can be seen betiveen two oogonia. This species cfi 
Vaucheria is cbosen for osamination, and not that which is mo^ 
with quite as commonly upon damp earth, in which oogonia WK^ 
antheridia are seated upon a common lateral branch, whiols- ■ 
is ended by the oogonium. T Ids last species, Vaucheria. terrettriS!' J 
Lyngb., is little suited for e^camination. The aquatic VauehmA'% 
eessilis, when in onltni'e, forms at flrst the swarm-spores ali'eadffl 
described, and tends only after some weeks to produce sesmj 
organs. The oogonium is obliquely ovate, thickly filled witii 
plasma containing chlorophyll and oil, sepaj'ated fi'om tJie thall(i».-1 
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thread by a partition wall placed somewhat above its point of 
insertion. The oogoninm is provided with a unilateral, beak-like 
outgrowth, in which colourless protoplasm is collected. In ad- 
vanced stages of development of the oogonia this latter occupies 
the entire upper third of the egg [-cell, or oosphere] .* If now 
we observe such an oogonium continuously, we shall see the 
colourless substance at the beak end put out a papilla-like pro- 
jection, which rounds off more and more into an independent 
ball ; this separates finally from the contents of the oogonium, and 
is thrust out into the surrounding water, where it slowly goes 
to the bottom. Direct observation shows us that in this the 
membrane of the oogonium at the end of the beak is not per-- 
forated, but rather swells into a jelly, and that the issuing 
plasmic drop is pressed out through the jelly. The remaining 
contents of the oogonium round off, its colourless apex is the 
place of f ei*tilization [receptive spot of the oosphere, or egg-cell] . — 
The antheridial branch is more or less strongly curved. Its upper 
third is formed into an antheridium, and is cut off by a partition 
wall (Fig. 88, a). In the ripe condition it is distinguished by 
its colourless contents, while the branch which bears it is rich 
in chlorophyll-grains. ThiB antheridium usually turns its apex 
away from the oogonium. In the colourless contents of the 
antheridium short rodlets, arranged longitudinally, are more or 
less clearly distinguishable. At the moment when the oogoniiim 
presses out a portion of its colourless protoplasmic substance, the 
antheridium opens at its apex, and evacuates its slimy content. 
The greater part of this remains in the surrounding water in 
the form of colourless bubbles, where it slowly disorganizes ; a 
smaller part hastens away in the form of minute glancing 
spermatozoids [antherozoids]. These actively swarming sper- 
matozoids soon collect in the mass of jelly at the apex of the 
oogonium. Individuals press forwards to the colourless receptive- 
spot of the egg [-cell], and as it were grope around it. In 
specially favourable cases a fusion of such a spermatozoid with 

* Some explanation of the terminology is needed here. The female cell, prior 
to fertilization, the Author calls the ''egg.** By others it is known as the 
" egg-cell ** or ** oosphere.** After fertilization, keeping up the analogy with 
oonjagatlon, the Author calls it "zygote**; by others this fertilized cell is 
called "egg** and "oospore.** The use of the terms "zygospore** and 
" oospore *' implies the morphological difference between the fertilizing cells 
in the two cases ; the use of the one term " zygote,** as common to both, 
emphasizes the physiological unity of the sexual process, even when more 
highly evolved than here. [Ed.] 
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the receptive-spot can be determined. After a short time tlie 
fertilized egg [or oospore], the zygote, has sniroxinded itself with 
a delicate membrane, which is especially clearly visible at the 
receptive-spot. In the course of some hours the colourless proto- 
plasm of the receptive-spot is diffused eqaally in the zygote. 
Older zygotes are thickly filled with oil-drops, show some brown^ 
spots in the interior, and have a firm piembrane. 

If a spermatozoid in course of movement is fixed with potas — 
sium-iodide- iodine, two cilia, unequally long, unilaterally inserted .^ 
and extended in opposite directions, can be seen attached to it. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE REPBODUCTION OF FUNGI. 

Material Wanted. 

Fresh horse-dung to grow moulds upon. 
HPiece of diseased potato plant. Fresh. 
-A. piece of bread to grow blue mould upon. 

Tf a piece of damp bread is placed under a glass bell-jar, it is 

CO veered, even in a few days, with a thick felt of fungus threads, 

(^nxyoelinm], which almost always belongs to Mucor Mucedo} 

one of the Fhycomycetes. This fungus soon shows itself very 

lxLx:xiriantly upon fresh dung, kept in a closed moist chamber. 

^Vom the substratum arise erect fruiting branches [conidiophores, 

or gonidiophores], an inch or more in length, which turn towards 

the source of light, and end each one with a globular, yellow or 

brown head, readily visible with the lens [and even with the 

^^feed eye]. If we lift some of this material carefully from the 

*^l>8tratum, and place it in a drop of water, we can determine, by 

^©aixs of sufficiently strong magnification, that the mycelium 

*^^siets of thick, copiously branched, irregularly septate sacs 

l.*^yph»], and that from these arise the straight, unseptate and 

^^branched fruiting branches, which bear each one of the globular 

. ^^s, the sporangpiiim. If still unripe, this remains unchanged 

^ "^he water ; its contents consist of yellowish-brown protoplasm. 

"^ tlie youngest stages the fruit-stalk is not cut ofE from the 

Pox^jjgi^jnj later on there arises a partition wall, strongly arch- 

. S" into the interior of the sporangium, so that the sjalk ends 

^^^Cle the sporangium with a swelling like a ninepin, the so-called 

^**'Uj]2ella. The ripe sporangium deliquesces in water, and of its 

^*1 only fragments formed of fine needles remain behind, of 

-^ "^ioh it has been determined that they consist of oxalate of lime.^ 

^^ expelled spores lie at pretty regular distances from one 

^^tier 5 and by pressure on the cover-glass we can determine 
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that they lio embedded in a colourleEB slime. On tte staUt, nndw 
the columella, ia usually to be seen a small collai', as a relic of the 
lim.e-crnst which was attached thei'e. In the peripheral proto- 
plasmic layer of stalks which are not too old, we can follow fine, 
in the main longitudinal, sti^aming of the protoplasm. The sac3 
of Mueor are mnltinti clear, the nuclei yeiy email, only distingaish- 
able by Buitable staining. In dung-cultures the fungus occasion- 
ally forma zygotes [zygospores], wliich present themselves as dai-k 
points. They can usually be Eoi'ced into the formation of zygotes 
[zygospores] ia the months of Miivch and Apiil, if the spores are 
sown in £i"esh, flattened-oufc horse-dung. The zygotes are ready 
in from eight to fourteen days. At other times, in order to obtain 
the zygotes, it succeeds well if the sowing is made in some drops of 
concentrated plum-juice, stei-ilized by long boiling, and then mixed 
with ten to twenty per cent, of alcohol [not methylated]. The 
sowing is made on & cover-glass in a damp chamber constructed 
of a glass rin)^ (see p. 244}, and the object-slide placed in the 
lai^e pi aster- of -Paris moist chamber (p. 243). The zygotes [zygo- 
spores] arise by conjugation of the ends of mycelial thi^eads swollen 
into club shape. On the ripe black zygotes, coi'ered with warts, 
the positions of these two mycelial threads can bo seen oppoisite 
to one another, as eleai'er places with circular outline. 

The cause of tJie potato -disease is likewise a Phycomycete, the 
Fhyloph-thora infestans, de Bary,* germinating hyphiB of wliicli 
penetrate through the membranes of the epidermal cells of the 
leaf into its intercellular spaces, and spreading about in thesn 
destroy the tissue of the host,* forming brown spots of constantly 
increasing diameter. In order to obtain the fangns fructitjiug 
in large quantity, we place a piece of a diseased potato-plant in an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture under a bell-jai', and let it He 
there for about two days. The diseased leaves ai-e now cov,ared 
over on both sides, but especially on the under, with whits 
"mould," formed by the filamentous fi'uiting branches [goniSiO' 
phores] of the Phytophthora. These tufts of mould ai-e especiflllj 
deYeloped at the edges of the brown spots. On surface aectfuus 
of the parts covered with mould we see the gonidiophoi 



• I have thus teodered the Author'e l*rm ■' NKhrpflanae," 08 the wo 
ifl fully incorporated into English aoientiflo phrasBology Bs eignifying the 1 
organism upon which niiothcr organism, animal oi vegetal, fives, and nioi^ i'^ 
less eorapletely preys. [Ed.] 

t lu the Author's ooneeliona for the Enelish edition, hs has tbroiighour 
following the lerminology ot da B&ry, erased the teno " conidia." and in6ei'Li-.j 
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IKng through the widely opened atomata. We can demonatrate 
i, though less completely, in f ragmeats of leaves, which we place 
ff their entire thicknesa under the microscope. The gonidiophores 
appear as delicate, unaeptate thi'eada, branched above, and filled 
with finely grannlar protoplasm (Pig. 88, A). The branching is 

Eiopodial [or racemose] ; the nnmber of branchea nsnally bnt 
I or three. These branches are in-egnlarly swollen at intervals, 
dry air the gonidiophores, collapsing, are twisted upon their 
i. Here and there we see at the end of a branch a gonidium in 
i"onrae of dBvelopment ; the ripe lemon-shaped gonidia, however, 
have fallen off in laying the preparation in water. In order to 
find the gonidia on the goaidiophore, we must examine the pre- 

ktion dry. The preparation is, however, to be covered with 
ror-glas8, and a trace of water placed under it from the edge, 
use otherwise the gonidiophores, as already indicated, rapidly 
diying, shrivel np. In plants collected from the open air the 
gonidiophores are found only on the under side of the leaves, and 
do not grow so tall as in the moist chamber ; are m.uch less notioe- 
), therefore, with the nated eje. Delicate cross -sections through 
3 by means of elder-pith, and always at the 
i of the spots, permit us to clearly follow the exit of the 
B from the etomata. Often several snch hyphie come 
y aide out of the same stoma; or, more commonly, the hypha 
lies at its exit, and gives correspondingly more gonidiophores. 
a these places we can, though witL great difficulty, follow the 
nwards, into the tisane of the leaf, and deteimine that they 
a the intercellalar spaces. As a distinction from the most 
jr-allied species of Feronnspora, Phytophthora, fomiB but spar- 
r, and then only short, suctorial organs (hanstoria), penetrating 
ha cells of the host, so that usually they may be looked for 
in. The delicate mycelial threads, on the other hand, cliug 
f to the cells of the host. Such cells show first a brown- 
<i their uhtorophyll-grains; these fuse finally together, and with 
r conatitnents of the cell, into a dark-brown, coagulated 
; at the aaine time the whole cell collapses. The gonidia are 
l|ta-shaped (Fig. 88, B), with short stalks, somewhat tapering 
t, and finely gi-anular contents. ThH membrane of the gonidium 
f delicate, a little swollen at the ape\. They are, as we 

Biilia." 1 liava retSiiiieil this alteration. In moat norks, however, tlie 
Ihnt will &nS •' conidia," nitb ita derivatires, applied to Fiui^, ■' gonidia." 
l>ltH derivattvBB, applied to Algee — a separation not witboat adviuitage. [^v.] 
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have already seen, fiituated at the ends of the branches of the 
gonidiophore; if they have attained their full dimensions, the apei 
of the branch under the point of origin of the gonidinm fnrthei' 
grows nnilaterally, presses the gonidium over to one side, so that 
this comes to lie in a position at right angles with tbe branch. At 
the apes of the branch soon arises the fonndation of a new gonidiiun 
(compare Fig. 89,^1). We 
Eow the gonidia in a drop 
of water upon a cover- 
glass, and take cai'e by 
stirring the drop that the 
greater part o£ the gonidia 
are immersed. Tbe cover- 
glass is laid npon a small 
moiBt-chamber, and the 
drop suspended from it. 
The cnltnre must not be 
carried on in too intense 
light. After the lapse of 
about an hour, perbaps 
latei", the formation of 
swarm-spores from tbe 
contents of the gonidia 
begins. The gonidia are 
converted, therefore, info 
sporangia; they can, how- 
ever, germinate direotij, 
when we see some of Uiosc 
lying at the anrface or at 
the edge of the drop pul 
ont a hypha! eac from the 
anterior papilla. In thosi' 
that are immersed laul 
form swarm-spores, tlie 
contents divide into nn 
indefinite num.bBr of ctll- 
(0), in each of which ^\' 
can see a small central vacuole. The apex of the gonidinm swell- 
out into a papilla, is finally dissolved, and the separated masses ii: 
its contents ai'C successively pressed out through the small i-ouinl 
(iperture. They hasten away as swarm-spores. If we fix thts>' 




Fis. B9.— J, lurtaoc-view of the Briaonals ol the 
leaf D[ Sdanuia tiil«n»iiin [itie pQlatoJ. witli the 
(pnldlopborea n( Fhvl^phl Iism <n/ei(am projsoiins 

C, anoiher. wiih divided comenta. V, b awnrm- 
spoie [S-D X BW). 
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swarm-spores with iodine solution, we can determine tlie presence 
upon tliem of two cilia. These are inserted laterally in the 
proximity of the now peripheral vacuole (D). The movement of 
the swarm-spores lasts up to half an hour. They then come to 
rest, surround themselves with a cellulose membrane, and ger- 
minate soon into a hyphal sac. It is this sac, developed directly 
from the gonidium, or from a swarm-spore, which penetrates 
through the epidermis into the stem and leaves of the potato-plant, 
and can, as may be proved, in this way infect a completely healthy 
plant. The rapid multiplication of the parasite is provided for by 
the formation of gonidia. 

Sexual organs have not yet been found upon Phytophthora 
infestansy although known for the nearly allied Peronosporese. In 
these, mycelial branches in the interior of the host swell, usually 
at their end, globularly, and form the oogonia by cutting off these 
swellings by partition walls. By each oogonium is found a 
mycelial branch, with its end cut off as an antheridium. The 
greater part of the protoplasm present in the oogonium forms 
a central globular Qgg [-cell or oosphere]. The antheridium puts 
out a fertilizing sac to the eg^ [-cell] , and this surrounds itself 
afterwards with a firm membrane.* 

Ul)on the most variable objects in damp positions, even if only 
traces of nourishment can be obtained from them, soon is wont 
to be found the blue-green mould, Penicilliuin crustaceum, Fries.* 
It is the most widely distributed of all moulds ; we meet with it 
everywhere. We shall not, therefore, need to seek long for 
material. for examination. It will be, however, most convenient 
to moisten a piece of bread, and place it under a bell-jar. Not 
improbably Mucorineae will first show themselves on the bread ; 
but soon the, at first, more slowly developed Penicillium will have 
supplanted it, and after about eight days covers the substratum 
with a dense, blue-green covering. The blue-green coloration 
arises from the spores of Penicillium, which, however, only show 
this coloration when in great quantity. We now lift a little mate- 
rial from the substratum, and examine it in water. The mycelima 
consists of branched hyphae, which are divided by partition 
walls. The contents directly visible are finely granular proto- 
plasm and small vacuoles. Individual threads, not distinguish- 
able from other mycelial threads, have developed into fruiting 

• In our ouBtomary terminology, by fertilizing, the egg-cell (oosphere) be- 
comes an egg (oospore). [Ed.] 
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bably only one at tlie tipper end. The basidia, however, are usually 
filled so thickly with contents at the apex that the identification 
of the nucleus in them is impossible. In the spores also, with 
the strongest magnification, a nucleus can be distinguished with 
certainty for each. 

"To complete what we have already said, it may be added that 
besides the above-described fruiting branches, it is possible to rear 
upon Penicillium a second kind of fruiting body.^ These aiise in 
suitably managed culture en masses have the size of small pin- 
heads, and a yellowish colour. In their interior, after longer 
period of rest, asci are formed, each of which produces 8 spores 
[ascospores]. Therefore Penicillium must be set down as an 
Ascomycete, one representing the section of cleistocarpoxis Asco- 
mycetes, with closed fruit-body. Out of the spores developed in 
the asci the brush-like gonidiophores have been again developed 
upon the object-slide. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE REPBODUCTION OF THE HIGHER FUNGI AND LICHENS. 

Material Wanted. 

Leaves of Barberry with cluster-cups. Fresh (gathered in May or 
June), dry, or in alcohol. 

Plants of grass (wheat or oat, etc.) affected with rust. Fresh 
(gathered mid- June to August), dry, or in alcohol. 

Bussula sp. Fresh, or in alcohol. Failing this, the common Mush- 
room (Agaricus campeBiris), Fresh, or in alcohol. 

The Morell (Morchella esculenta). Fresh, dry, or in alcohol. 

Anaftychia dliaHSf in fructification. Fresh, dried, or in alcohol. 

In the months of May and June are found not infrequently upon 
the under side of the leaves of the Barberry {Berheris vulgaris) 
orange-coloured warts, which, to the naked eye, appear finely 
pitted. Examination with a lens shows them as cushion-like 
yellow swellings, upon which are placed small orange-red cuplets. 
The corresponding positions on the upper side of the leaf present 
themselves as reddish spots edged with yellow. Examined with a 
lens, usually numerous brown points, surrounded with orange-red, 
show out in the inner parts of them. Individual similar points 
are often to be found on the edges of the cushion on the under side 
of the leaf. The cuplets on the cushion of the under side of the 
leaf are the SBCidinm-fniits of Mcidium Berheridis [the " cluster- 
cup " of the Barberry] ; the corresponding points on the spots on 
the upper side of the leaf, and also upon the edges of the cushion 
on the under side of the leaf, are the spermogones appertaining to 
them. Together they form the first generation of the common 
fungus, rust of wheat, etc. {Fuccinia graminis), belonging to the 
^cidiomycetes or UredineaB, of which the second generation is 
gone through upon our com and other grasses, giving rise to the 
appearance of the disease called "rust."^ By means of elder-pith 
we prepare delicate cross-sections through an infected leaf, and 
examine them with weak, and afterwards with strong, magnifica- 
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e that fresh material stands at onr disposal ; the 

^Hnivestigation can, however, he carried on BatiaEactorily npon dried 
and soaked, and well npon alcohol material. The sections pre- 
pared from the fresh leaf are especially clear if we run in a little 
potash solution. In the nninfected parts the barberry leaf bIiowb, 
proceeding from above downwards ; an upper epidarmiB; a single 
layer of elongated palissade- cells ; a loose spongy parenchyma, 
abont five celta deep ; the nuder epideimiB. The cnshions of tissne 
^_.pf the infected parts have attained more than donblo the thick- 
Httess of the leaf. Upon the paliaaade layer of the npper side, 
^Hrhich is higher, but otherwise appears little changed, impinges a 
^■deloeed tissue, which also shows to be more or less elongated in a 
direction at right-angles to the ani-face of the leaf, and from 
the small development of its intercellnlar spaces is essentially 
distinguished from the spongy parenchyma of the surrounding 
parts of the leaf. The epidermis o£ both surfaces of the leaf has 
not been affected in the form of its cells. The contents of all 
these cells &re disorganized, and consist partly of colonrless oil- 
^■drops, partly of greenish-yellow and reddish drops and grannlai' 
^^BtBSEes, proceeding from the chlorophyll-grains and the cell pro- 
^^nplasm. The entire tissue of the cn-sbion shows its intercellnlar 
Spaces traversed by delicate, partially-branched fungal hjrphse, 
septate by cross-wails, and containing' oil-drops. These extend on 
both sides to the epidei'mis. With chlorzinc iodine, as also with 
iodine and sulphuric acid, bine coloration is not induced, since 
fimgal-ceUlilose rarely shows this reaction. The scidiam-cups, as 
We have them befoi-e us in longitudinal section, are sunk above the 
middle in the tissue of the cushion. We easily determine that the 
mycelial hyphoe under the eiipa fonn a dense, almost psendo- 
parenchymatons, layer, from which, perpendicularly outwards, and 
parallel to one another, rise numerous thicker club-shaped hyphte, 
<n gap-less union, forming the so-called hjmeniam. These hypha>, 
the basidia, pass over at theu- ends into straight rows of spores, 
which at the basidia are colourless and, from mutual pi'essnre, 
jiolygonal, but gradually become orange-red and rounded. Higher 
up the spores separate from one another, and are evacuated from 
^JJje opened fruit. The obsei'vation of the youngest spores npon 
^Hht) buaidia convinces us, however, that they are cut oS one after 
^^■Ktther by cross- walls, from the apex of the growing basidia, The 
^^■tuUmellar wall of the fruit (the perldium) consists of cells which 
^^■bok very like the spore.°, but remain polygonal, and do not sepa- 
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rate laterally from one another. Their fine delicately porons walls 
are especially strongly thickened on the outer aide. The develop- 
ing peridium paahes back and destroys the BoiTOTindiTip tissae 
of the cushion, and tears open the epidermis in order to opeu ont 
to the exterior.— The pear-sbaped BpermogoneB, especially found 
upon tlie upper side of the leaf, are, like the tecidium-fruits, aur- 
ronnded by a weft of hyphte, though less strong, from which arise 
densely- crowded, parallel threads, running towarda tbo middle line 
of the structure, Tfaeae threads are very delicate ; those found in 
the upper piirt of the organ project as delicate bundles towarda 
ihe exterior [couipai'e Fig, 90* later]. These delicate threads, 
the sterigmata, abstrict at tbeir points exceedingly small, globular 
cells, the Bpematia, which, aa a slimy mass, are evacuated out- 
wards fi'om the organ. The aterigmata themselves contain 
orange-red oil-drops, which gives to the entire oi^an, especially iu 
its outer parts, its special coloration. The spevmatia do not 
germinate j their significance is still nnknown. There is a dispo- 
sition to take them for male sexual products, and to consider that 
the Besnal act leads to the formation of the tecidium fruits. — Aa 
.ilready mentioned, the fungus lives as a second generation upon 
GramineiB, It belongs to the hetercBCioua parasites, which, in 
contradistinction to the aatcBOions, go through their altematiail 
of generation npou different hosts. This can be demonstrated by 
direct sowing of the Becidinm-a pores upon seedlings of the cereals.' 
The nredo patches of Puccinia graminis we encounter not in- 
frequently in the open field, fi-ora raid-June to autumn, upon rye, 
wheat, barley, oata, and especially also on the conch-gmaa or 
twitch {Triticwm repena). They especially take possession of the 
haulm and the leaf -sheaths of the infected plants. They are easily 
recognised as narrow, inBt-eoloured to dark-brown streaks, run- 
ning parallel with the veins. Upon the leaf -sheaths and lianlra 
(stem) they attain to even two or more inches in length. The 
epidermis of t'he host is torn open and raised by the protruding 
spore-patches. First appear the rust-coloured patches of uredo- 
Bporee,with which gradually are associated brown telentoBpores, 
They take possession of the patches of uredospores, and at length 
completely supplant these latter, whereon the patch becomes dark- 
brown, H.Imoat black. Towards the end of anmmer only ti 
spores are to be found.— If fresh material is not obtaiaable, thj 
preserved in alcohol, and even dry plants, i 
investigation. Wo first prepare a cross-section through the hftn( 
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^^P an oat which is infected with maty nredo-patches. We can 
^^Beily demonstrate upon the crosa-sectioa that the fungal hjphte 
^^H|Iy ti^verae deJinite tisGaes of the host ; it is the chlorophjll- 
^^Bntaiiiiiig, looser strips of tissue, whii-h alternate with sclerenehy- 
^^Bjfttously-thickened strips, in the peripherj of the stem, and are 
^^Hvered with an. epidermis provided with stomata. Here the cells 
^^Be densely enveloped is segmented hjpbee, and theii' contents 
^^BBOrganized. In the places where the section has passed throngh 
^^Kiatch, we can see nnmerons shoi't and delicate twigs, directed 
^^Hptwardlj, arise from the myeeliam, which at tlioii' swollen ends 
^^Bstrict a nnicellnlar epore, the nredospore. The surfuco is iiip' 
^^Bred, its edges thrown np laterally. The spores are in different 
^^Biges of development. Those that are ripe appear an elongated 
^^Bal, and with BufB.ciently strong magnification permit us to dis- 
^^^tgnish two layers in their wall. The onter, dark-brown, is 
I covered with numerous small warts ; the inner, less dark, shows 
several, usually fonr, regularly distributed pits in the equator. 
I The contents of the spore are granular, in the interior parts a 

Ively orange- red. 
Cross-sections through the haulm of oat, bearing the dark- 
town patches of telento spores, show the same structure, as far as 
the hyphte are concerned, as we have already seen. The teleuto- 
apores are nionnted upon just the same, but thicker- walled, stalks 
as the ni-edosporea. The teleutoa pores are two-celled. The two 
cells together form an obovate body, somewhat tapering at its two 
ends. The spore-wall is dark-brown. Plants examined in the 
eonrae of the summer may have at the same time uredo- and 
telentospores in the patch. 

We may here supplement this by adding that these telento- 
spores hibernate, and are first capable of further development in 
the nest spring. Each of the two cells puts out a delicate tube, 
the so-called promyceliam, which is segmented into several cells, 
tt.nd fi-om these are put forth short awl-shaped outgrowths, which 
^^pit off at their apex a kidney-shaped sporidinm. These aporidia 
^^^n oaly infect [i.e., germinate upon] the Barberry leaf ; if they 
^^bppen upon a sufficiently young leaf, their germinating tube 
^^percea straight throngh the outer wall of the epidermal cell 
•Sircctly into the interior of the host. As we therefore see, the 
"xvay through the stomata, by which the germinating tabes of the 
BBCidio- and uredosp orea enter, tfl not the only one by •which iofe&- 
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[In order further to elucidate the variouB HtrnctureB referred I 
in detailing the life-history o£ this ^aidium-Puecinia, I iotrodoT 
the adjoining Figure 90*. The description given at the foot! 
the figure should be compared with that given in the text.] 
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In order to make onraelves acquainted with the stnjctara of th^^ 
hymeninm of the Hymenomycetes,^ we select as beat one of th^^ 

nnmerous species of Toadstools I^A-manita), Mnehrooms (Agaricus- 

Psalliota), or Ttnmula. We select here for examination a Itueeu lai I 
because this possesses, moi-oover, the cyatidia, which we havs.jl 
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same time to make mention of. The cap [or pilens] shows 
the nndepaide radiatlj-ajrangeil lamella. These bear the 
^inenimn. We cut, parallel to the coui-ae of the lamellee, a small 
pieue out of the cap [pileus], and make through this cross -sections 
pei-pendiculai' to the course of the lamellffl ; these must be as thin 
as it is possible to make them. The entire cross-soction appears 
like a comb, on which the sections through the lamellte form the 
teeth [see Fig. 91*, A, later on]. With a bw power we see that 

J hypliffl pass out of the cap into the lamellie, run rectilinearly 

the middle of these, and gi-adually give off ramifying branches, 

lich are directed oblinuoly towards tlie flanks of the lamollsB, and 

pan branch [see Fig. 91", B and C]. Some of these branches 

ell into club form, 

d end blind A 

gc proport on re 

tin slender and 

rm, outside the 

lb-shaped s ollen 

inches, a dense 

yer of short 

imded segm nts 

lich we w 11 d s 

ignish as th sub 

menial layer 

less shai ply to 
irda the inner 
sue of the lamella 
tbe trama. The • 
lb- shaped swollen 
Miches of the trama 
fEness. From the su' 
eaphyses (Fig. 90). 
■rse, stand out perpc 

d form the hymenium. The basidia (fc) are club-shaped. Uu 
sir Battened ends thi.y form four, symmetrically-placed, thin 
hnches, the sterigmata (c). These swell gradually at their 
ices, each into an ellipsoid spore, basidiospore. The basidio- 
DPPSi when they have attained their full dimensions, I'cmain in 
Kt cases smooth, or, in many species of JiHesala. (cf. Fig., 90), 
Bt fbnn short spines on their sm-face. They are cut off from 
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the stengmata bj a partition wall, and nltimately fall off. Tn 
septation and eepai'ation takes place a little below the 
swelling, in the position where the aterigma shows a slight niclt. 
The fallen spnt-e has therefore a short stalk. Smaller basidii 
which remain stenle, form the paraphysea (p).—So far the Toad- 
stools and Mnshrooi 
agree with the aboi 
described Rusimla. 
Hiissnla, however, 
tween baaidia 
paiaphyses oecaralso 
individual crBtidia(r), 
stmctnres of the size 
of the basidia, which 
pifjcct a little with 
their pointed ends 
above the hymenial 
surface, with their 
narrowing base pentKJ 
trate to the sah by^ 
menal 

si ow themselves 
be di ect branches 
the med an eli 
of the trama 
the elements u 
t on are boanded 
the r base by parti 
t on walls they con 
tam finely granolar 
pro topi i 

infrequently indi' 
ual il drops 

[The accompan; 
Fig. 91* will fniil 
elucidate 

ture of the Basit 
mycetes. It is taken 

cystids, and each 
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{garicus campestris, Thei 



basidium produces only two, instead of four, baaidiospores. ThU 



Mushroom offers, moreover, the advantage of being obtainable 
fresh all the year roand.] 

In order to investigate the stmctnre of the hymeninm. of 
a highly- developed form of the AacomyceteB, we will take the 
Morell, MorcJiella eeculenta. Even dried specimens can here, after 
softening, be employed for the investigation. Fresh are naturally 
to be preferred. The well-known [edible] Morell haa an irregularly 
ovate, stalked fructification, which in its interior conceals a simple 
hollow, and whose upper swollen part haa de,ep folds. The areas 
or chambers [between the ridges or folds] are clothed with 
hymenial tissue, while these are not developed upon the projecting 
exposed ribs or folds. Suitable sec- 
tions are very easy to obtain, and 
they must be taken perpendicularly 
to the surface of a chamber. The 
hymenium coasists of approximately 
parallel spore-sacs (asci) and paia- 
physes (Fig. 92). The sacs, or aBci 
(a) are almost cylindrical, and con- 
tain in their upper part eight 
ellipsoid, unicellular spores [aaco- 
Bpoies], crowded together. Besides 
. the spores, there is also present in 
the asci the, in part, strongly refrac- 
tive epiplasm. The paraphyses (p) 
are brownish, septate threads, some- 
what swollen above. The upper- 
most cell is especially long. They 
do not attain the length of the asci. 
Asci and paraphyses arise as e 
of hypIwB pf the densely-interwoven, 
flatly-extended, snb-hymenial tissue, 
loosely- constructed inner hyphal texture of the fructification. 
Addition of potassium-iodide- iodine colours the masses of epi- 
plasma in the asci reddish-brown. This reaction is characteristic 
of epiplasma, and has been recently pointed out as a reaction for 
glycogen.* The characteristic peculiarity of this reaction is shown 
upon warming. To the preparation lying in water, and stained by 
the addition of potassium- iodide-iodine, some water is added, yet 
not so much as to decolorize it ; then it is carefully warmed, with- 
out attaining the boiling point, and held over white paper, in 
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REPKODOCTION OF LICHENa. 



with I 

1 



order to aee ii tlie coloiar has become paler. If this happens, tlie 
preparation is then rapidly cooled, and the darker coloration, in 
large preparations even visible with the naked eye, again appears.' 
With the aid of potassinm-iodide -iodine, the base of many aaoi 
Ciin be traced pretty deeply into the snb-hymenial tissue. The 
contents of the apoMa, paraphyaea, snh-hymenial tisBue, and of the 
tissne in the int«i'ior of the fmctification oolonrs aimuitaneously 
yellow or yellowish-brown. 

The f nngas appertaining to the thallns of Lichens belongs, with 
few exceptions, to the Aacomycetes. The Anaplychia ciliai 
already known to us, fructifies very freely. The apothecia 
bowl-shaped, with a frame developed from the thallns. 
tracts under the apothecium like a stalk. A cross-section throngl 
this stalk shows radial structure, with a uniformly thick cortical 
layer, and following this a homogeneous gonidial layer in its entire 
circuit. The intezior of the stalk is occupied by a, medulla, or 
" pith," formed of a looser hypha! texture. We further prepare 
median longitudinal sections through the apothecium. This shoiva 
ns the frame foi'med of the tissue of the thallus. The gonidial 
layer estends to its rim, which grows out in places into ciliary 
outgrowths. The apofchecial stalk has expanded into a bowl-like 
form, in order to admit tha hymeniiun, which arises from the 
medullary tissue. The hymenium is recognisable by its somewhat 
brownish colour. It consists of veiy numerous, long, exceedingly 
narrow, septate threads, the paraphyses ; between these, far less 
numerous, stand the club-shaped sacs, the aaci. These latter are 
always of different ages ; the ripe ones contain eight brown-walled 
spores [ascoaporea] . These spores are ellipsoid, two-celled, a little 
constricted at the boundary of the two cells. Paraphyses and 
asci arise from a like-coloai-ed, felted, horizontally eipa.nded layer 
of little thickness, which is distinguished as the Bab-hymenial 
layer. This originates from the medullary tissue of the stalk, 
from which it is cut off by its brown colour and the want of air- 
containing spaces. "While, as we have seen, the hyphie of the 
thallus itself are not colonized blae even by chlorzinc iodine, the 
hymenial layer take a dark-blue coloration, even with the addition 
of a little potassinm-iodide -iodine. The walls of the hymenial— 
elements are formed of a special modification of cellulose, whicb^»- 
has been distinguished as starch -cellulose,- — If we esamine the— :* 
thalins of Anaptychia ciliaris with the lens, we shall notice 
individnal spots upon it wart-shaped prominences, standing 
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1 gronpB. I£ in such places delit3ate cross -sect! ona aro taken 
I considerable nnmbors, we shall probably cnt through such a 
ig (Fig. 93). It appears then as an ovate structure, sunk 
1 the thsJlus, and opening outwardly with a pore, and is now 
aa a Bperniogonlaiii.* It occupies almost the entire depth 
t the thallns, is laterally Hurrounded by the gonidial layer, and 
t the interior shows itself to be constructed of delicate, shortly 
Hgmented, approsimately radially-arT^nged threads, singly or in 
bndles, — the sterigmata 
lompare the Figure) . 
ong axis of the 
is ti-averaed by a 
'lindrical cavity, which 
es the rod-like 
Latia, Tvhicb are 
jnted off from the 
Ida of the sterigmata. 
(u-ough the npper open- 
; of the epermogonc, 
> spermatia can pass 
to the exlerior. In the 

allemacefe [geJatinoua tycuia Muni. 

jhena] the function of the spermatia as male sexual organs has 
I determined"; in other lichens their aignificanoe is as yet 
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Aj Anaplyckia eiliarU nui,j not bo at the diepoBtil oF tbe student, any one 
ths foUoiriiig licheDH will eerve to show Bpermogones : Parmelia {Phyteia) 
■tina, Ftmuaria iiilida, Collena nielanv-m, or Cliid^iitia ranyiferina. [Eu.j 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE REPRODUCTION OF MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS. 

Material Wanted. 

Marchantia polymorpha (Liverwort), with male and female receptacles. 

Preferably fresh. May be kept in alcohol. 
Male " flowers " of a Moss, e.^., Mnium homum, or Polytrichum. Fresh, 

or in alcohol. (Mnium h(yimum is very common in woods and on 

shady banks.) 
Female " flowers " of the same. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

(Both of these gathered in April, May, or June 
Spore-capsules of the same. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Amongst Liverworts, Marchantia jpolymorpha^ already known to 
US) rapidly multiplies vegetatively by its gemme. These are 
common amongst liverworts in general, and are here met with 
in ospooially beautiful form. The gemmae of Marchantia arise 
upon the dorsal [upper] surface of the thallus in cup-shaped 
rocoptaolos or cupules. [See Fig. 93*, 5.] The cups have & 
bonutifully toothed rim, and at their bottom the bright green 
giMumn) are visible. A median longitudinal section through the 
oupuK\ pai*allel to the long axis of the shoot which bears it, shows 
tliat the cup is at first slightly narrowed upwards, and then some- 
wliat suddenly expands into the broad rim. The tissue which. 
forms the air-chambers passes into the exterior, of the cup, to 
alwve the point where its outward broadening begins. The 
bottom of the cup is occupied by unicellular club-shaped papiUsB, 
t!io membrane of which swells into mucus. Between these papillsB 
ai«o also found individuals which are two-celled ^ ; and some also, 
the upper cell of which has been further cross-septate. The lower 
cell remains simple, and forms the pedicel (or stalk) ; the off- 
spring of the upper cell soon divide longitudinally, and the strac- 
tui*e becomes constantly more multicellular, enlarges considerably 
by surface expansion, and becomes several cells thick in the middle. 
Others will be found which have attained their ultimate biscuit- 
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like [bi-conrei] condition as fnlly developed gemmie. The nni- 
cellular pedicel can easily be broken through. The separation of 
the gemmie, and their ejection from the cnps, results from the 
strongly-Hwelling mncns, which is developed from the nnicellular 
clnb-like papillte at the bottom of the cnp. Each of the two 
lateral indentations of the gemma conceals a growing point, pro- 
tected by short papillm. The cells of the gemma are rich in 
chlorophyll, bnt on both sides large cells, devoid of chlorophyll, 
occnr,' which keep near the middle, but otherwise are irregularly 
scattered. At the edge, individual cells contain oil-bodies. After 
the dissemination of the gemmie, the. large cells, devoid of chloro- 
phyll, develop in one or two days into hair-roots [rhizoids], in all 
cases on the^bded side of the gemma only [hence becoming the 
ventral side], while the side exposed to the light forms morpho- 
logically the upper [or dorsal] side.* 




[Fib. K:—A, portion of a, Uiallni oT KaTcluntia polvmorp'^ CIi ^th ^^ nprigbt note 
jBoeplnolBlhuj.beftringaiiUiBridift. B, portion ot a thallua wilh a rocaptaclo oont*ining 
samnog i ««, fcrawlng polnta ot the two bntnohM of Itio Ihnllai. (From rnmtl, after Baahe.)] 

The sexual organs of the Marchantiacem are situated upon 
special receptacles, which we will examine in Marchantia poly- 
moTpha? Male and female receptacles are readily distinguishable; 
the former shield-shaped, with scolloped outline (Fig. 93*, A), the 
latter radiating like bare umbrella ribs. The two sexes are situated 
Upon different plants [the plants are dicBcious] ; the receptacles 
■ind their stalks are metamorphosed branches of the thallns. We 
prepare between elder-pith delicate longitudinal sections through 
Uie male receptacle, and can demonstrate that its upper side has 
exactly the same structure as the dorsal surface of ,the thallus, , 
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and that in the eame way the andei* side resemblee the ventral 
BUrface of the thallns, and bears rhizoids and ecales. On the 
upper side, however, snnk in special cavities, are the antheridla 
(Fig. 94, A). On satisfactoiy Rections we can determine that in 
each cavity is found only one antheridinm, besides Bome short, 
Tinicellnlar paraphyses (p) ; the cavity doses together above the 
antheridinm into a narrow canal. The antheridinm 1b a shortly 
stalked, oval body, with a nnilamellar chlorophyll- containing wall. 
The speciid mothei-cells of the spsrinatozoids [ontheroEoids] have 
been prodnced by snccessive divisions at right angles, and even 
in the almost ripe antheridinm still form rcctilineally-arranged 
cross and longitudinal rows (compare the Figure). Shortly before 
the ripening of the antheridinm, the special mothE^M^, roonding 
off, pass out of 
nnion, the wall of 
the a^he#idinm 
tears at its apes, 
and the small, 
rannd cells are 
evacnated. If a 
drop of water is 
placed npon a 
f ally-deveroped re- 
ceptacle, the water 
is seen rapidly to 
spread over its 
„ „, „ ^ ,. , , , , , . whole surface, and 

Fie vi — Maicftantia polymorph a. j4, itn BJmoat ripe anther- ' 

idhim Id optical cTose-Beclioi), p. parspbyBes. B, apemuto- SOOnbeCOmeS milky. 
sorfs [sntberozoidB], flied ■nltb 1 per cent. soperoBinio *oid jf jjj^ water IB 

now examined yri& 

a high power, we can see in it innnmerable evacuated spermato- 
zoidal cells. They remain at rest only a short time, when the 
cell-membrane swells. Finally it is torn through, and the sper> 
matozoid escapes into the snrronnding water. The spermatozoids 
are comparatively very small, have a thread-like body and two 
long cilia; to the posterior end clings a bladder, which is lost 
during the swarming. In order to see them clearly, we run into 
the preparation a drop of I per cent, osmic acid, and as they (h« 
fixed beantifully by the reagent, we can now stndy them con-. 
veniently. (Fig. 94, B.) We can effect the same purpose by the ' 
addition of a trace of potassium- iodide-iodine solution. 
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The female receptacle forms, like the male, a radially-spreading 
inflorescence, and in general there are nine rays, and between these 
are eight rows of archegonia on the under side of the receptacle. 
The distinction from the male receptacles is striking, in that here 
the sexual organs stand upon the under side ; but this. phenomenon 
is connected with an early displacement of the growing point to- 
wards the under side of the receptacle. Under the simple micro- 
scope we can demonstrate that each row of archegonia, lying 
between two rays, is enclosed in a common, veil-like covering, 
fringed at its edges. We prepare, between thumb and forefinger, 
delicate longitudinal sections through a comparatively young 
receptacle,^and upon some of these sections find, without difficulty, 
the female ^^j^l .organs, the archegonia. The oldest lie nearest 
the edge, the younger progressively nearer the stalk. The first 
ripening archegonia show alongside the edge of the disk with their 
neck Sirv^ outwards, the succeeding ones hang straight down- 
wards. In an approximately ripe archegonium (Fig. 95, A) we 
can distinguish a short stalk, a ventral portion [the body] , and a 
neck. The wall of the body, as of the stalk, is unilamellar. The 
central-cell of the body is filled by the egg [-cell, or oosphere], 
and the ventral canal- cell (Jc") cut off from it shortly before 
ripenii^. In tA Qgg [-cell] the nucleus is readily visible. The 
neck is traversed by the neck- canal, which is composed of a series 
of neck (fianal-cells, the walls between which are dissolved, and the 
disorgaiyzed contents of the four neck canal-cells are thus fused 
into a connected string. Between the archegonia, numerous small, 
leaf-like scales of the receptacle can be seen to arise. In many 
preparations we have in view the unilamellar veil-like covering, 
fringed at its edges, which protects the entire row of archegonia. 
Numerous cells of this contain oil-bodies. 

It is comparatively easy to see the opening of the archegonium 
directly under the microscope. We take quickly longitudinal 
sections through a female inflorescence, which has not yet raised 
itself, or only a little, upon its stalk, lay it dry under a cover- 
glass, and examine it under the microscope. When we appear to 
have found a ripe archegonium, and while still observing, we place 
a drop of water at the edge of the cover-glass. After the entrance 
of this, the archegonium opens almost immediately. The cause of 
the opening lies in the strong swelling of the contents of the neck- 
canal. The neck-cells separate from one another at the apex of 
the neck. The contents of the neck canal-cells pass out, then 
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tlie contenifl of the ventral canal-cell follow. The homogeneoija 
portion of these eontenta is formed of a atrongly-s welling slime, 
which diffuses in the anrroiinding water; the granular c 
remain in the sntrounding water, where thej- are slowly di 
ized. TniTnediately after the ejection of the ventral canal-eell, tl 
^g-cell in the central part of the body ronuda off (Fig. 95, B] 
At its anterior margin [i.e., that in apposition to the canal], 
cleai-er spot, the reoeptive-spot, is often, thongh not always, to 
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A substance | 
given off 



the ai«hegoiihi 
which nets as a chemical stimidss, and determines their directioaf 
movement. ThuB they get into the slime given oft from the a 
gonium, in which they slowly move in the direction of the opentl 
of the neck. It is interesting to prove that in an unfertilized arc 
gonium the neck does not close, and under such conditions ( 
archegonitini slowly decomposea. If, on the other hand, waU 
containing apermatozoids -s added to the preparation, and 
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egg-cell becomes fertilized, the neck closes, even after a few 
honrs, by means of a contraction proceeding from above down- 
wards. Keep the preparation, and after twenty-four hours the 
presence of a cellulose membrane around the fertilized egg 
[oospore] is easy to recognise. In the course of the ne^t few 
days the thickness of this cellulose wall still increases. 

The fertilized archegonia, which we may meet with upon the 
longitudinal section, show a shrivelled and brown neck, while the 
egg [oospore] has divided (Fig. 95, 0). Around the base of the 
archegonium, from its foot, a cup-shaped sheath, the so-called 
perianthinm (pr) begins to develop. This soon encloses the entire 
swollen archegonium. Upon longitudinal sections of receptacles, 
which have already spread out their radiating ribs, we see the 
bright green, swollen archegonia, with base broadened to corre- 
spond, situated upon the surface of the receptacle, and decorated 
at the apex by the remnant of the neck. — From the fertilized egg 
gradually proceeds the sporogonium, which we ultimately see in 
longitudinal sections, prepared from still older receptacles, The 
sporogone consists in a shortly-stalked, oval, yellowish-green 
capsule. The wall of this capsule is unilamellar; if we spread 
it out with needles, and examine it with stronger magnification, 
the characteristic thickening rings in the otherwise thin-walled 
cells will appear. The yellow-walled spores are finely pitted. 
Between them lie narrow, long cells, tapering at both ends, and 
distinguished each by two brown spiral bands on its wall ; these are 
the elaters. The interior of the capsule is filled exclusively with 
spores and elaters. In capsules already opened (dehisced), we 
can see that this opening takes place by means of a number of 
veourved teeth. The elaters are strongly hygroscopic, bend to 
and fro with changes in moisture of the atmosphere, and so assist 
the dissemination of the spores. — The sexual organs are not raised 
upon special receptacles in all the Marchantiaceae, and in other 
Liverworts this appearance is altogether wanting. On the other 
hand, the stalk of the sporogonium in many cases elongates con- 
siderably, and carries up the capsule with the spores, which 
assists the dissemination of the spores. 

The aatheridia of the leaf -bearing Mosses are best examined in 
a genus which has striking male " flowers." We choose a repre- 
sentative of the genus Mnium, to wit the widely- distributed Mniwni 
homwnj which in May [and June] "flowci-s" very freely, and 
Iiears female " flowers " and sporogonia at the same time. The 
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male flowers are, it is true, mucli more striking than the female, 
and it is often necessary to search longer for these latter. The 
male flowers are dark-green, disk-shaped, surrounded by a rosette 
of leaves, the so-called pericbaBtimn or perigonixim. Towards the 
interior of the flower these leaves decrease rapidly in size. In 
the axils of the outer, but chiefly, however, of the inner, perichaetial 
leaves, stand numerous antheridia, and paraphyses, which, more- 
over, spread over the entire apex of the axis. This is easily shown 
by median longitudinal sections of the flower, which are best pre- 
pared between the fingers, turning the apex downwards in cutting. 
On these longitudinal sections we see that the flower-axis broadens, 
after the fashion of a floral receptacle, at the place of insertion 
of the sexual organs, and in the middle is even a little hollowed. 
The central conducting bundle, peculiar to species of Mnium, has 
undergone a corresponding broadening, and ends in a chlorophyll- 
containing tissue, which spreads out under the receptacle. The 
antheridia and the paraphyses are at once recognised as such, 
and their structure easy to understand [see Fig. 96a]. The 
antheridia are club-shaped, shortly stalked bodies, somewhat 
tapering at both ends. The cells of their wall contain numerous 
chlorophyll- grains. Where the longitudinal section has opened- 
an antheridium, we see that its wall is composed' of a single layer 
of cells. The contents [of the antheridium] consist of small, 
colourless cells, the partition walls of which in young stages of 
development clearly show rectangular arrangement. The ex- 
truded contents of older antheridia opened by the section prove 
to be composed of rounded cells, still "glued" together, the 
mother-cells of the spermatozoids, in which the thread-like body 
of the spermatozoid is already often recognisable. The chlorophyll- 
grains at the apex of ripening antheridia assume a somewhat 
brownish tone. Emptied antheridia are open at their apex. . The 
paraphyses are simple cell-rows, the cells of which gradually 
enlarge upwards, when they are, however, at least the uppermost, 
again tapering ; hence the uppermost cell is always pointed. The 
walls of the cells are often browned in the lower part of, and not 
infrequently even higher up upon, the paraphyses ; they contain 
chlorophyll. Cross-sections through the lower part of the flower 
show in an instructive manner the distribution of the antheridia, 
their relations with the perichsetial leaves and the paraphyses, 
and also provide us with numerous cross-sections through the 
antheridia. 
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I^Stin more Btriking than the male Sowei^ of MniuTO, are the , 

id-ooloiired ones of species of FolytTichwm., likewise fomnd in May 
IJaad Jane]. For exainination we choose Pohjtriehum. juniperinuni. 
The outer leavea forming tho peilchiBtinni, beyond their colour, 
differ from the ordinary leaves alao, in that their unilamellar 
sheathing portion is continued up to the apes of the leaf. The 
green lameUcB," characteristic of the genus FolytTichum, are found 
only towards the end or apical portion of the leaf, and almost always 
confined only to the midi'ib. On the rapidly d[i k ism" itildish 
brown perichastial leavea, near the interior 
of the flower, the green lamellie aa* de- 
veloped only on the oatermost, sharply out- 
ward-bent points, The leaf thus appears 
ultimately reduced almost to its sheath- 
portion alone. The antheridia and para- 
physea stand in the axils of the perichtetial 
leaves. The middle of the flower is, how- 
ever, occupied by a vegetative bud, into 
wliich the central string of the stem is 
continued. Thence comes the later growth 
through the male flowers [proliferation], 
wbiob is noi'mal for Polytrichuvi. The 
antheridia have the same structure as in 
VhtuM. The pai'aphyses, forming in their 
lower part a long cell-row, usually broaden 
■bt their tip into a epathulato unilp-mellar 
oell-eni-face. If a male flower of Folyiri- 
ehttm ia squeezed somewLiit between the 
fingers, tho contents of the antberidia 
one out as a milky slime, clearly visible 
^tnst the reddish ground. bantiosi e 

t [The form of the antheridium of Mosses aniiiBrtdnia) 
very little, and the accompanying phjii-g™iTi6 
[. 95a of that of a moss especially com- "^^'**„''i|f^ 
I upon shaded einder-paths and other 
s where the substratum has been banit. 
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' The leaves ot Folytrtckum, thongh really unilamellar, lifao those of other 

, ttre rendered opaqae by being moFB ot Lena covered by vertionl green 

. )r Uiuellic , produced apou their nppec side. In P. juniperinum. each foliage 

t HbowB about forty-eight such lamella, niDQiug, aa usual, tongitudinoll;, 

d trom 4 to fi oella loug. [£o,j 



as -well as oi 
illtutfnto it.] 
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not so yisibli 



old walls, viz. Funaria hyffrumnlHea, will serve 1 



8 of Mnivm. fcowium, liowever, are throughoi 
s the male, and it is often necessary to seek for 
them longer. The plants bearing' them are far shorter than the 
male, and somewhat darker in foliage. The Dpjier leaves close to- 
gether, after the fashion of a. bud, in order to protect the female 
seinal organs, the archegonla. As is shown by median longi- 
tudinal eectiona, the apex of the flowering axis ia not broadened to 
any extent, bnt greatly blnnted, and from thia we can at once 
assume that we have to do with a female flower, even if we do 
not happen at once to find the archegonia. The central con- 
ducting bundle of the stem ia somewhat swollen nnder the recep- 
tacle, and ends, just as under the male flower, in a chlorophyll- 
containing tissue. The modified leaves which form the female 
pengyninin (equivalent to male peiichsetiiim, or, if : 
hermaphrodite flowers, the perigamium), while remaining loaf-li 
decrease ia size towards the middle of the flower ; the apex of 
flower is occupied by only a few archegonia, so that it 
to take strictly m.edian. sections in order to disclose the archej 
~~The archegonia are constructed essentially like those of the Li' 
worts [see Fig. 95i)], but tbe foot-portion is far more sti-ongl 
developed, only tapering a little downwards, and forms the greater 
part of the lower half of the archegonium, On these groands the 
^g [-cell, or oosphere] appears comparatively small. We must 
look for it close under the commencement of the neck, which here 
appears only a little narrower than the ventral portion. The 
chlorophyll contents o£ the cells make the archegouium anything 
but transparent, and hence the oosphere and the canal-cells of the 
neck nsQally need addition of potash to make them visible. In 
the axils of the perigynial leaves stand numeroua puraphyaes. 
Each consists of a row of short cells, swelling somewhat upwards. 
The lowermost cells of these paraphyses have often become brown. 

[To illustrate the general structure of the archegooinm of 
mosses, I here introdnce Tig. 95r, stowing its form and relal 
with the perichtetium in Ftmaria hygTometrica.'} 

[Fertilization in the Mosees takes place in all essentials 
in the Liverworts, already deacnbed.] The flporogonium, 
so-called " moas-fruit," the study of wliich we will carry on upon 
the same Midutn huT7iuin, consists of stalk or Beta, and capsule. 
The base of the seta is sank in the tissue of the motber-pli 
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e result of fertilization, is hero, therefore, somewhat different 
D that in the Liverworts, and needs a few words of esplanation, 

pther illustrated by Fig. i»5c. After fertilization, the oospore 
Iflvelops into an embryo, an early stage of which ia shown in Fig. 

Sc, A. This embryo develops in length both npwards and down- 
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la ; downwards it grows into a foot which, as the base of the 

IS through the tissne nf the foot or stalk of the archego- 

1, and plunges into that of the apex of the moBS-stem. (See 

Jig. 95c;, B and C). Upwardly, tte embryo develops into the 
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capsule, to be hereafter desci-ibeii. The seta remaina for a long 
time short. Accompanjing the increase in length, and likewise 
in thicknesa, of the young sporogoninm, the body of the arche- 
gonium, which had encloaad the ooaphere, also undergoes further 
development, keeping pace with the sporogoninm in its growth, 
HO as contiauonsly to cover it. The upper part of the neck shrivels, 
aa shown in Fig. 95c, B and G, at the top. When, later ir 
development of the sporogoninm, the seta rapidlj elongates, 
body of the archegoninm, etc., is raptured round its base, and 
earried upwards, covering the capsule as with a cap, — the calyptra.] 
This calyptra, proceeding from the enlarged archegonium, which 
covers the growing capsule, is in Milium early cast off, so that it 
is usually difficult to find. It is split up one side to its narrowed 
apex, and is composed of one, and in part also two layers of 
elongated cells. The narrowed apos ends in a brown point, which 
indicates the neck of the archegoninm. At the base, where it was 
ruptured by the growing sporogone, it appears as if cut off. The 
apex of the capsule, denuded of its calyptra, has a cover or lid 
[operculum] pi'ovided with a short beak. With a needle it can 
be easily loosed, when the edge of the capsular urn, fringed with 
its teeth, comes to view. The teeth form the paristome [the form 
of which is an important feature in the delimitation of genera, aa 
it is characteristic in each gr^up]. The upper part of the seta, 
passing into the capsule, is called the apophygis. In the present 
case this last is separated from the capsule by a very slight con- 
striction, and is distinguished fi-om it by its brown colour. In 
some moBses, the apophysis ia far wider than the capsule. ,-:- 

In oi-der next to learn the structure of the peristome, we take a 
oross-eection through the capsule, close under the brim of the 
urn, lift it up, and place it, w^ifch the teeth turned upwards, upon 
an object-slide. Wo remove the mirror from the microscope [op 
turn the diaphragm so that no aperture lies under] and observe 
the object with direct light. In this we need use only a low 
power. We can decide that the teeth are inserted iu the inner 
brim, that they are wedge-shaped, and cross striata. If wb 
breathe lightly on the object while still looking at Jt, we shall see 
the teeth curve together inwards. They are hygroscopic ; in damp 
vreather they bend inwards, and so close the open capsule, while 
in dry weather they bead outwards, and again open the capsule. 
We count sixteen teeth on the urn. We now lay the same section 
in a drop of water, and, tearing it thiwngh on one side with 
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needles, spread it out flat, cover it witli a cover-glasa, and observe 
it by trajismitted light, and first from ita outer aide. We then 
notice, qoite at the edge of the am, e, double layer of obliquelj- 
amn^ed cells, papillately prolonged, pretty strongly thickened, 
and containing' abundant chlorophyll -grains. These cells have 
colonrless walls, browned only at ^eir »eiy h&se, and there tkey 
are very easily disconnected from the edge of the urn, remaining, 
however, connected together. By means of these cells, the separa- 
tion of the operculum (lid) is effected ; they form the so-called 
aiumltis at the rim of the capsule, N"ow laying it with the inner 
side upwards, the preparation shows ua that the cross-striiB ab'eady 
noticed on the teeth are ridges projecting from their inner surface. 
Besides the oater peristome foi-med by the teeth, an inner ono is 
also present ; it consists of the so-called cilia. Mniam, hornuTH has, 
therefoi-e, a double peristome, while there are Mosses with only 
one, and also without any such peiistome. The cilia, like the 
teeth, are here flat lameUie, which in their lower part appear 
divided into chambers, and in their upper part cross -striate, by 
slight projecting ridges on their inner surface. In the lower part 
theyarefased together into aeontinaoua membi'ane, which, between 
each pair of teeth of the outer peristonie, is a little bulged. Two 
cilia stand between each pair of teeth, and pi'eaent themselves 
obliquely from the comer. Their edges, the outer in their entire 
height, the inner only in the upper part, are fringed with small 
seiTate projections. In these the cross-ridges of the surface of the 
cilia end. Through these serrattonB the pair of cilia in their 
upper part are combined by the outer edge, and finally the two 
^_ilise into a single narrow, elongated apex. With these pairs of 
^Kdia alternate very small ones, which, from three to five in nninber, 
^^■uid in front of the teeth of the outer peristome. A delicate 
^^BOes-eection, taken somewhat deeper through the capsule, shows In 
tbe interior of this the column fonned of lai-ge-celled tissue, the 
columella. Around this columella lies the cavity filled with 
BporcB. The inner wall of this is formed by the columella itself, 
^^ue outer by a, layer of tissue, usually two cells thick, and contain- 
^^Big chlorophyll, which appears sepaxated from the wall of the 
^^^^sule by a very loose chlorophyll- containing tissue. The wall 
^^B the capsule oonsifits of two or three layers, and is covered by 
^K*harply-defined epidermis. The colls of this latter are more 
^^kongly thickened on their outer walls. The spores contain 
^^Boropby 11 -grains, their wall is brownish, and studded with fine 
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warts ; in favonrable casea a ttroe-aided pyramidal tapering of one 
Bide of the upore can be noticed. This tapering arises from the 
tetrahedi'al position of the spores inside their mother-cell ; it in- 
dicates the contact sarfacea of its three sister-spoi'es.* — A per- 
fectly median longitndinal section, which we prepare fi"om a 
capsnle which is still green, and provided with its lid [opercnlnin] 
but ia ali-eady fully formed, shows ns nppennost the lid, coc- 
siating externally of one sheath of browner, strongly- thickened 
cells, and internally of many layers of thin-walled cells. At the 
limits between lid and nm lies the doable layer of the obliqnely- 
arranged, chlorophyll- containing cells, already known to ns, bj 
which the separation of the lid is effected. The brown cells, 
which adjoin the urn below, are distingnished by their small 
height. Similar cells adjoin these small ones towards the interior, 
and form thus an inward projecting lodge of thickened, brown 
cells, on which are set the teeth of the outer peristome. About 
the thickness of a cell removed arise the cilia. As the history of 
their development teaches us, these teeth and cilia arise by local 
thickening of the opposite walls of one and the same layer of cells 
adjoining the inside of the lid. The teeth proceed from, definite 
portions of the outer walla, connected in the ascending direction; 
their cross-ridgea indicate inner adjoining eross-walla, upon 
which the thickening has continued for some little distance. Tha 
cilia proceed from the thickened parts of the inner walls of this 
same layer of cells, and boar slight ridges at the places of jonctioii 
of the next inner partition walls. 

In our median longitudinaE section the lid is hollow ; the inner 
tiaane, after the formation of the teeth and cilia, has shrivelled np, 
separating from the inner surface of the cilia, which extend to the 
top of the lid. This tiaane now forms on the columella only a 
projecting conical knob. The columella ia visible in its entire 
length ; similarly we can fiiirvey the spore-Bac, its onter wall, the 
looser tissue lying between this and the wall of the capsule, and 
lastly this wall. The spore-sac, so long as the lid has not been 
cast off, is closed aboTe by a. thin layer of tissue. Later on, it 
opens by the tearing of this layer. At the base of the capsnle, 
under the spore-sac, an annnlar cavity has been formed. The 
apophysis, as is now seen, is provided with atomata, for on weU-._ 
nigh every median longitudinal section, such will be cut. They Hi 
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below the level of the epidermis j a pit leada down to each ; an 

air-chaijiber adjoins it intercaliy. It isauri-onnded by chlorophyll, 

1 sontaining tissue, the in.t*i-cellnlar spaces of which oommnnicate 

plitli the anniiiar cavity under the spore- sac, and with the inter- 

Bpellultti' spaces of the entii-e chlorophyll -containing tisene sepai'- 

' Mdn^ the ivall of tho capsnle fi'om ths spore-sac. AH the stomata 

are cut in the direction of theii- lengtL, and give figui'ea ■which, so 

far as can bei* be determined, agree with those of the Vascular 

Cryptogams, and of Phauei'ogaius. This latter is so much the 

more striking since the apophysis (or, iu other cases, the wall of 

the capsnle as well) is the only place in mosses where true atomata, 

COTiBtrncted after the type of the higher plants, are bome.—In. 
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order to complete the impression we have obtained, let us now 
examine sections of the surface of the capsule and of the apophysis. 
We can decide that on the surface af the capsule, stomata are 
wanting ; between the bi'own-walled cells of the apophysis we see, 
however, pits which lead up to the stomata. K we tarn tlie sec- 
lion over, and examine it fi-om the inner side, we can in favourable 
<nae» distinguish the two ^nard-cells of the stomata, formed as in 
higher plants. Upon such sections we can at the same time deter- 
mine that the green cells between the wall of the capsule antl the 
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spore-sac are joined together in longitudinal direction, that they 
are branched, and have all the aspect of algal threads. Moreover, 
on cross-sections through the apophysis stomata have usually been 
cut, the two guard-cells of which are not difficult to see. At the 
seta, the differentiation of the epidermis ceases ; its surface is oc* 
cupied by two or three layers of yellow to reddish-brown strongly- 
thickened cells, the cavities (lumina) of which, passing inwardly, 
become gradually larger. In the interior of the seta a central 
conducting bundle is differentiated. Median longitudinal sections 
taken near the apophysis show that these relations, beginning 
close to this region, are stamped upon the seta quite gradually. 

[The accompanying Figures 95d and 95b will serve to render 
more easy the comprehension of the foregoing description of the 
structure of the capsule in the mosses. It should be noted that 
the author's descriptions are confined to the Bryaceea, just as in 
the Liverworts they were confined to the Marchantiacea^.] 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XXV. 

^ Goebel, Die Muscineen in Schenk*8 Handbueh der Botaniky Bd. II., p. 338. 

^ Compare, A. Zimmermann, Veber die Einwirkung des Lichtes auf den Mar- 
chantienthalltu. Arb. aiLs d. BoU Inst, in WUrzburg^ Bd. II., p. 665. 

8 Leitgeb, Untersuchungen fiber die Lebermoose, VI. Heft, 1881, pp. 20, 117; 
Goebel, Lc. ; Strasbnrger, Jahrb. f, wiss. Botanik, VII., p. 409, and Befruehtung 
und Zelltheiluvgt 1877, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BBPRODUCTION OF THE VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 

Material Wanted. 

Fertile fronds of Scolopendrium vulgare, the Hart's-tongue fern. 

Fresh. (Alcohol material in part answers.) 
The same of the Male Fern {Aspidium Filix-mas), 
The same of the common Polypody (Folypodium vulgare). 
Fresh spores of Ceratopterie thalidroides, 
Prothallia of PoU/podium vulgare. Fresh. 
Fructifying plant of Sehiginella Martensii, Fresh, or dried. 

The sporangia of Ferns stand, with few exceptions, on the nnder 
side of the leaves. They usually form groups, which are called 
SOrL The whole sorus is commonly covered by a strong outgrowth 
of the leaf, the indusinm. The indusium can be very variously 
developed. If the edge of the leaf turns over the sorus, we speak 
of it as a false indusiimi. — As an example for investigation, we 
select [the common Hart's-tongue fern] Scolopendrium vulgare. The 
leaf is traversed by a strong midrib, from which arise weak 
lateral veins, only slightly inclined forwards. In the upper half 
[or along the greater part of the length] of the fertile leaf the 
son are formed^ They retain the same direction with the lateral 
veins. Externally they appear more or less completely covered 
by two [at first] overlapping lip-like indusia, which later [are more 
widely separated and] spread open. It is only necessary to prepare 
a delicate cross-section of a piece of a fertile leaf. For this 
purpose we selept a leaf on which the sori are already brown, but 
the edges of the indusium have not yet spread open. We cut 
with the scissors a narrow strip out of the leaf, parallel with the 
Boros, clamp this strip between pieces of elder-pith [or pack 
several such strips together, one behind the other, in which case 
no elder-pith is needed], and take delicate cross-sections through 
thetki. The ctoss-section (Fig. 96, A) through the tissue of the 
leaf shows ps an epidennis on the upper and under side, and a 
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Bpongy-parenchyma, the cells of which lie more densely togetha? 
imdei' the upper epidermia, [There is no palisade layer.] 
appai'cntly siniplo linear sori now appear divided into two. ThesH™ 
stand right and left, inclined to one another [each in the angle 
between the leaf-surface and an indnsinm], and each close over 
a flbro-vasal bundle. The surface of the leaf at the places in 
question is hollowed into a furrow, and between the two sori rises 




into a ridge. The epidermia at the base of the furrow, studded 
with sporangia, impinges immediately npon the hundle-Bheath. 
The epidei-mia of the under side of the leaf, and of the fnrrowe, 
imite in order to paaa over into the indnaium (i)- This begins, 
therefore, with a double layer of cells, which qnickly pass 
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into a single one. This layer of cells has the structure of the 
neighbouring epidermis, except that it is wanting in stomata and 
chlorophyll-grains. Yet it contains smaller colourless chromato- 
phores. From the base of the furrow arise the sporangia (sg) ; they 
can be seen in different stages of development ; each derives its 
origin from a single epidermal cell. Even with weak magnifi- 
cation (Fig. 96, A) we can distinguish in each sporangium a stalk 
and a capsule, and on older a yellow-brown ring [the annulus] can 
be noticed on the capsule. — For further study we make use of 
somewhat stronger magnification (Fig. 96, B). The stalk passes 
over from a single to a double row of cells. The capsule has a 
unilamellar wall of cells. As is shown by d -iierent views of the 
waU of the capsule (B-E) the annulus is composed of a row of 
cells, of this capsule-wall, which project outwards. These cells 
form a row, which, commencing at the stalk, passes over the apex, 
and down the opposite side, and, flattening and i^ecoming broader, 
dies away without again reaching the stalk. The inner and 
tranverse walls of the cells of the ring are strongly thickened and 
browned ; the thickening decreases in the transverse walls in the 
direction of the outer surface. The sporangium opens between 
the broad cells in which the ring ends (Fig. 96, (7, E) ; the one 
half of these broad cells then lies on the one, the other half on 
the opposite side of the fissure. The cause of the rupture lies in 
the ring, which in drying tends to diminish its curvature. The 
brown wall of the ripe spore shows a beautiful structure (Fig. F). 
It is covered on its outer surface with a network of cockscomb- 
like projections. — In Aspidium Filix-mas [the " male Fern "] we 
find indusia, in shape between a heart and a kidney, which with 
age become leaden-coloured, and finally brownish, shrivel some- 
wliat, and no longer completely cover the dark-brown sori. The 
sporangia have almost the same structure as those of Scolopendrium. 
Upon some of them we see a short glandular hair, ending in a 
unicellular head, arise from the stalk. The sporangia are 
attached to a cushion-like prominence, a placenta, which lies over 
a. fibre- vasal bundle. To these latter adjoin reticulately thickened 
tracbeides, which are distributed in the placenta. At its apex 
the placenta bears the indusium, inserted by being curved down 
into the form of a stalk. — If we take a preparation in water which 
inclndes sporangia that are ripe, but still closed, and run in from 
the edge of the cover-glass a water- withdrawing medium, best ' 
glycerine, the sporangia slowly open before our eyes. The 

u 
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ftntralns ultimately becomes strongly concaTO, Then follows, 
with a jerk, an opposite movBraent, which more or less completely 
cloeea the sporangium. The entire phenom-enon can in lessened 
degree be repeated once or several times. Carefnl observation 
ehowa that daring the dehiscence the outer walls of the annulns 
project strongly into their cells. The closing movement tallies 
with the peculiar phenomenon that in the cells of the aniialns,*t 
the maximum of loss of sap, gas is separated out from the ceil-sap. 
If gas has not come out in every cell, the outward cnrsatm-e still 
continnes in those in which this has not happened; which occasions 
the secondary movements of dehiscence. If now the glycerine ia 
replaced by water, the gas filling the cell-cavities runs together 
into one gas-bubhle in each, which decreases in size and at lei 
disappears, while the sporangium, almost completely closes. "S 
renewed addition of glyceiine, the reverse phenomenon can a 
be produced.— It may be of interest to us also to turn 
attention to the naked sori of Polypodimn vulgare [tht 
Polypody fern]. The son are entirely withont indusia, and each 
one lies over the end of afibro- vasal bundle. Tlie placenta scarcely 
projects above the surface of the leaf. The sporangia are cou- 
stfucted upon the same type as in the foregoing species. 

We select the Ferna likewise for the. purpose of stndying thi- 
structure of the sexnal organs, and of following the pi-ocesaes of 
fertilization, in the group of Vascular Ciyptogams. The pro- 
thaUtts, which is the first and sexnal gonoj-ation of Ferns, is 
always easy to produce. We obtain them by sowing the sporee, 
or else collect fertile prothallia. In this we will confine ourselves 
to the family of Polypodiaoeis, the most widely-spi-ead, and by 
far the richest in species. Foi" sowing, we take the spores Lif 
Geratopteris thalielToidas, cultivated in all botanical gardens, anil 
therefore easy to procui-e. [If this should not he procurable, the 
spores of almost any fern will do equally well.] If on the othtT 
hand we would collect fertile prothallia, those of any speeits 
of the Polypodiacete will sei've for examination. To find pi'"- 
thalliain the open air is attended with considerable diflEculty, aii I 
we shall therefore do well to loot for them in plant-houses. 0; 
damp shaded walls, on the stems of tree-ferns, on flower-pota "> 
caji almost always find prothallia. On the fibrous peat,* muii' 
used now in the culture of Orchids, Sarracenia, etc., and which ii 
often permeated by Polypodium vulgare, are usually found nnrui'i- 
OQS prothallia of this fern, which we will here select fof clostr 
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examination. As in most other Polypodiacete, the prothallia of 
the common Polypody fern have the form of small, heart-shaped, 
bright-green leaves, lying on the substratum. We seize a pro- 
thallus of medium size, with the forceps, always taking hold of 
the place where it is attached to the substratum, and lift it away. 
We immerse it in water, in which we move it for some time here 
and there, in order xo wash ofE the fragments of adhering soil, 
and then lay it, with the ventral side upwards, in a drop of water 
on the object-slide, and examine it under a cover-glass. The 
prothallium, as already noted, is heart-shaped. It consists of 
polygonal cells, containing numerous chlorophyll-bodies. In the 
anterior indentation lies the small-celled meristem of the growing 
point. Only in its central portion is the prothallus multilamellar, 
as can readily be proved by changing the focus. This median 
portion is the so-called CUshioiL. It passes over at the sides into 
the unilamellar thallus, and slopes gradually also towards the base 
of the prothallus. From the after-parts of the prothallus [i.e., those 
furthest from the growing apex] arise the root-hairs or rhizoids ; 
they are especially produced in the median portion of the prothallus. 
They are long, unicellular sacs, which soon become brown. At the 
edge and under side of the prothallus, individual cells, moreover 
grow out into short, almost without exception, unicellular papilleB, 
which, like the rhizoidis, are cut off by a partition- wall at their 
base. If we have chosen for investigation comparatively young 
^prothallia, they are male; if we have taken too old ones, they bear 
exclusively female sexual organs. Between these two are such 
as unite .both sexual organs. The sexual organs, like the root-hairs, 
stand only on the ventral side of the prothallus. The male 
sexual organs, Antheridia, are found on the hinder parts of the 
prothallns ; they arise between the root-hairs ; but also further 
beyond these laterally. Their formation proceeds in the direction 
q£ the apex [acropetally] . They appear as globular arched 
stractnres (Fig. 97, A), which, in a ripe condition, contain smaller 
globular cells in greater number inside a imilamellar wall. On 
the other side [more behind] the ripe antheridia stand those which 
are already emptied, recognisable by the browning of their inner 
walls, and showing a stellate gap in their lid-cell. A full insight 
into the structure of the antheridia is only obtained when we 
examine them in profile. Such profile vie^s are not seldom ob- 
tained in many accidentally-bent parts of the prothallus; we 
obtain them easily, also, if we suitably bend around with needles 
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pi-othallia which are rich in antheridia. In correct side-views 
(Fig. 97, A) we now readilj- d t rmin that th ntheridinm ia 
seated npnn the middle of a kl ar h d p th llinm cell (y), 

and cut off from it hy a part t m ml Th wall [of the 

BntheridiBm] consists, alcioat th t pt f two stages of 

lateral cells {1 and 2) and aid 11 (3) Th 11 of the lowgj 
stage have a broader cavity than m the nppi 
The side-view of an emptied antheiidinm (Fig. 97, B) showa { 
lateral cells very strongly swollen ; they therefore stand out i 
clearly. The cavity of the antheridium ia then corpespondinj 
narrowed, the lid-cell pressed flat, and rnptnred. If t 
ngain to the surface-view of the prothallium, and observe I 
emptied antheridinm fi-om abt 
we can determine npon it that i 
lateral cells are without i 
mentation. Inner partition walls 
are in no way visible, and we come, 
therefoi-e, to the conclnBion that the 
wall of the antheridinm consists of 
annular cells. Each stage is there- 
fore formed of but one ring-Uke 
cell. The entire wall of the an- 
theridium consists, therefore, ot two 
such superposed ring-like cells, and 
a lid-cell. Annnlnr cells of this 
kind are a rare phenomenon,* bnt 

t'flllfl: 3, IMl or covHr ceJ[. J una i* . n ' it. *i -j' __ 

(.!«;). c.aspe™m™«a™movB- coDBtanUj recur in the antliendiam 
meni; D, onefliedKiih iodine sola- of tlie PolvpodiaceiB. — In general 

lion. CaiidD(ji 610). , , j n ■ ■ -i i 7 . i 

W0 shoald find similarly- ton structf a 
antheridia on the prothallia of other PolypodiacecB. The only 
common departure from the form here represented, ia that in 
which the antheridium has a lower, flat stalk-cell, and the side 
wall consists of only one annular cell. — If we have for examinfl- 
tion prothallia which have not been wetted for a long time, we 
shall not have long to wait for the emptying of individnal ripe 
antheridia. The mechanism of the evacuation consists in tbe 
pressure which the annular lateral cells bring to bear upon tlifi 
contents, besides which a swelling substance Is developed bet wiieii 
the separated internal cells of the antheridium. The lid-ceit is 

wiih lie 
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ultimately ruptured, and the contents of the antheridium squeezed 
out, whereon the annular cells increase in size. The contents of 
the antheridium come out in the form of isolated, globular cells, 
the spermatozoidal cells, which first lie resting for a short time 
in the surrounding water. In each cell, even with weak magnifi- 
cation, is to be recognised a coiled thread, the spermatozoid 
[antherozoid], and a central collection of fine granules. The 
walls of these cells dissolve in the surrounding water, and even in 
a few seconds individual spermatozoids begin to free themselves. 
This occurs with a jerk, whereby the coils of the body of the 
spermatozoid separate. One spermatozoid after another thus 
escapes. We follow- individuals in the surrounding water, and 
notice that they progress comparatively rapidly, and at the same 
time rotate upon their axis. If a condenser is at our disposal, we 
proceed, by cutting ofE the direct rays of light by means of the 
diaphragm, to obtain a dark field of view. In this dark field the 
spermatozoids swarm about as illuminated objects.* After about 
20 to 30 minutes, the movement slackens, and finally ceases. 
During these last stages of the movement, the form of the 
spermatozoids is not difficult to recognise. This is more easily 
attained if to the drop of water containing the spermatozoids is 
ran in a 10 per cent, clear filtered solution of gum arabic, and so 
the rapidity of their movement is diminished.*^ The spermatozoid 
(Fig. 97, G) is composed of a band, rolled after the fashion of a 
corkscrew. The turns at the anterior end are narrow, but towards 
the posterior become broader. The anterior narrow turns bear 
long fine cilia. Between the piosterior turns lie fine granules, and 
we often recognise a " vesicle " or " float " containing them. By 
the addition of a little potassium-iodide-iodine the spermatozoids 
are very beautifully fixed. 

At the anterior indentation of the prothallus, we see the female 
sexual organs, the archegonia. Nearest the indentation, they arc 
still imperfect ; further in, are ripe but unopened ; finally, dead and 
opened, brown inside. The female sexual organs are very easy to 
distinguish from the male. They project above the surface of the 
protballium in the form of short, cylindrical structures, curved 
away from the anterior indentation. This free portion of the 
aich^onium is only its neck, whilst the ventral portion is found 
sunk in the tissue of the pro thallium. At the neck we distinguish 

* For further information on this head, see ** Dork field illumination *' in any 
handbook on the microscope. [Ed.] 
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a ttntlamellar waU, formed of fonr cell-rows, and a central cai 
the contents of which, in ripe archegonia, appear grannli 
central portion, and strongly i-efractive peripherally. This inner 
canal, the neck-canal, broadens npwarda like a eluh. Below it 
passes into tl,e central ceU of the archegnninm, in which " "^"J 
the ooaphero. This last, it is true, is soareely distinguishable. U 
the prothallia hail heen allowed to remain diy for ^^^"'V"*^ 
before the commencement of the investigation, we shall protobiy ^ 
be BQCcessfnl in seeing the opening of an archegoninm. We chooaff 
for continnona observation, an arcieponium the contents of the 
canal of which appear strongly refi 
results almost instantaneouslyr ; often it 

time. The opening of the neck is the rt ... .^ - 

the strongly-refractive swelling Bubstance of the nc^f ° 
npon the wall of the neck. The four cells at the ape?' ° 
suddenly separate from one another, aad the contents cB^^ 
canal pour out. The strongly-refractive substance of thia 
as a colourless mucilage in the snrronnding water, w! 
. granular contents are gradually disorganized. The evaeuatio' 
the contents takes place interruptedly; first coqie ont the contei 
of the neck-canal, then those of the ventral canal-cell IsiSt cut 
fi-om the oosphere. Under specially favourable conditions 
now see the entrance of the epermatozoids into the archegom' 
The chances of this are increased i£ we have placed with thi 
older prothallinm, selected for the examination of the archegonia, 
some quite young ones, rich in antheridia. If spormatoKoida are] 
diffused in the preparation, we see them, so long aa the archegonia 
are closed, quietly swimming by them. If on the other hand 
archegoninm has opened, the sperm atozo ids, fi'om a raeasurable dis- 
tance round, take the direction of the mouth of the canal, and ape 
intercepted by the mncilage. Inside this mucilage their movement 
is slackened, while they retain their original direction; they enter 
into the neck-canal, and reach the oosphei-e, into which they arc 
taken np. As has been recently determined, here also the secpe- 
tion of a substance fi-om the neck of the archegoninm takes place, 
which acta as a chemical, stimulus on the sperm atoKoids, and 
deteiTuines the direction of their movement,* The specific stimu. 
lant in this case is malic acid, which to the extent of about 
per cent, is represented in the mass evacnated from the neck 1 
the ai'chegonium. Thus these spennatozoids can be successfnDy 
enticed into capillary tubes, which are fused at 
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the air-pDinp ere injected with a, fluid which coatains O'Ol to Ol 
per cent, malic acid, combined with any base, juat the same as 
into the neck of the archegoainm. The spermatozoids of Pema 
swarm into aach capillarieB, likewiae into lai^e hairs, best of all 
thoae of the leavea of Heraclewm Sphondylivm, [the Hog-weed, or 
Cow -parsnip], if these are laid, with their ends cat off, in water 
containing apermatozoide.^ For the spermatozoids of the moaaes, 
cane-angar ia the apecific atimnlant, while with Marckantia, an- 
other, not yet determined, sabstance proceeds from the arche- 
goninm.— rit has been experimentally determined' that a single 
spemtatozoid eniSces for fertilization ; bnt nsnallj several penetrate 
into the archegonium, of which, however, only one finds admittance. 
These processes cannot be followed in detail, aa the prothallium of 
Polypodium is too opaque ; they can be aeen mach better in Cera- 
topterii. ■ We 
can, however, 
state bere, that 
the spermato- 
Boida do not 
b^e their pos- 
terior vesicle 
with tbem into 
the archego- 
nia, but, so far 
OB they arrive 
there with it 
■till oUnging 
to them, it is 

left in the mncilE^e in front of the opening. Now and again the 
nnmber of the spermatozoids which arrive ia so large that they 
ultimately bore in between one another, and elongating thread- 
like, fill ap the entire canal of the archegouinm, and still form a 
tnft before its opening. — There still remains one thing, to see the 
arohegonia in sections. These mnst only be cat median, aa the 
arohegooia are fonnd only on the median line of the prothallns. 
In order to facilitate the catting, we lay several prothallia, which 
■ are carefully arranged, one npon another, after we have previoaaly 
removed all grains of sand. We now find the deaired stractares 
very easily on the sections. The archegonium, aa we see (Fig. 98, 
A and B), with its ventral portion sunk in the prothallium, the 
neck being bent. Neck canal-cell (£') and ventral camal-cell 
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(K") are now distingnisliable ; as also tho oosphere (o), together 
with its nncleas. The ventral portion of the archegonium has 
become covered by a layer of flat cells. In the ripe opened arche-. 
gonium (B) a colourless spot, the receptive spot, can often bo 
noticed at the apex of the oosphere, at which takes place the 
reception of the spermatozoids. Individual less median sections 
may show us the antheridia also in profile. 

[In order to grow prothallia from spores, as of Geratopteris 
recommended above, we can sow the spores on a piece of moder- 
ately soft tile, laid in water in a saucer, or upon a flower-pot or 
flower-pot saucer similarly kept constantly moist. In a room it 
may be covered over with a bell-globe. In this way all the early 
stages of development can be well obtained, and it needs only to 
scrape ofE some of the germinating spores day by day with the 
blade of a pocket-knife, and lay them in water on an object-slide, to 
be able to follow the development. For full-grown prothallia for 
section- cutting, the spores can be well sown on a bed of cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse, flattened down in a large flower-pot saucer, with a 
hole in the bottom, or a seed-pan, and well drained, kept moist 
until towards the time tjiey are needed for examination. Over- 
head watering, if needed, can be given with a spray such as is 
used for diffusing scent.] 

The SelaginellesB are heterosporous LycopodinesB ; they possess 
'two kinds of sporangia and spores, and we will therefore turn our 
attention to them, in order to complete the view we have taken of 
the other Vascular Cryptogams. The SelaginelleeB are also known 
as the LigulatSB, because their leaves are provided with a small 
ligule at the base. We will examine more closely the Selaginella 
Martensii (Sprg.), universally distributed in plant-houses. Fertile 
specimens are easy to recognise by the spikes which they develop 
on the last branches of usually numerous shoots. The vegetative 
body of the plant is spread in one plane ; it bears four rows of 
leaves in pairs, which cross one another obliquely. In each pair 
the upper leaf remains small, the under is considerably larger. 
The two rows of upper leaves on the dorsal surface press against 
the stem with their upper surface. The two rows of under leaves 
on the ventral surface are placed laterally, flatly spread out, with 
their upper surface above. The vegetative body of the plant is 
therefore bilateral and dorsi-veiitral ; that is, it admits only one 
plane of symmetry, which divides the body into a right and left 
half, and exhibits a ventral and dorsal surface. The fertile terminal 
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spikes, on the other hand, are quadrangular, provided with four 
rows of Bymmetrically-arranged leaves, directed outwards. — ^We 
next inform ourselves as to the structure of the spike, by pulling 
off one leaf after the other with needles under the simple micro- 
scope, beginning at the base. We see an ovate, somewhat flattened 
sporangium stand in the axil of each leaf. Even in this operation 
we shall have noticed that many sporangia are larger, and show 
projecting bosses. If we open the large, bossed sporangia with the 
needles, four large spores will come into view, which completely 
filled the sporangium, and arched its wall out locally ; if we open 
a small sporangium, this proves to be filled with numerous small 
spores. The large sporangia are female sporangia (macrosporang^), 
the large spores female spores (macrospores) ; the small sporangia 
and spores are. male, and are distinguished as microsporangia and 
tniCFOSpores. The small spores are triangularly pointed on one side, 
with reticulate markings, and usually hang together in tetrads. 
The same relations, increasing in accordance with size, are met 
with on the four macrospores. We see clearly upon them the 
triangular tapering of one side ; in order, on the other hand, to be 
able to distinguish well the reticulately connected ridges on the 
cell-wall, it is desirable to crush the spores. The walls of the 
microspores soon become dark brown, while the macrospores 
remain. far clearer. If we examine the leaves, from which we 
have removed the sporangia, we see the lignle arise close under 
the place of insertion of the removed sporangium, as a tongue- 
shaped membrane. A further removal of leaves from the spike 
shows us that the macrosporangia are far scarcer upon it than the 
microsporangia, and always appear preponderatingly on the lower 
parts of the spike. The ripe sporangia dehisce transversely into 
two valves. 

« 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the Selaginelleae, in 
drying, preserve so excellently, that we can use softened herbarium 
specimens in order to study the growing point and the origin of 
the sporangia! Sections through fresh material, as well as material 
thus softened, can be made very transparent with potash solution. 
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^ Compare Leclero du Sablon, Ann. des Sci. Nat. Bot.^ "VII. Ser., vol. ii., p. 10, 
1885. 
- Terre fihretue of the Belgian nurserymen. 

s Compare Pfeffer, Unters. a. d. Bot. Inst, zu Tubingen, Bd. I., p. 370. 
4 The same, p. 860. * The same, p. 410. 

* Strasburger, Jahrb.f. wiss. Botanik.^ Bd. VII., p. 405. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE REPBODUCTION OF GYMNOSPERMS. 

Material Wanted. 

Male flowers of Plnus {e,g., the Scotch Fir, P. sylvestris). Best in 
alcohol. March or April. 

Male flowers of the Yew {Taatua haccaia). Fresh, or in alcohol. 
March. 

Fertilized ovules of Yew. Fresh, or in alcohol. End of April. 

Young female cones of the Scotch Fir (or other Finns). Fresh, or 
in alcohol. End of May. 

Cones of the Red Fir {Picea vulgaris^ Lie). Fresh, or best in alco- 
hol. Mid-June. 
. Seeds of the same. October. 

Phanerogamic plants, fall into the two great divisions of naked 
seeded, or G-ymnosperms, and enclosed seeded, or Angiosperms. 
These divisions are especially distinguished by the structure of the 
flower and the processes of fertilization and embryology, which we 
will first examine in the Gymnosperms. We first make ourselves 
acquainted with the structure of the male flower ^ of the Scotch 
Fir (Pinus sylvestris) . This plant flowers in May [or June, according 
to the district] ; but it can be investigated very well in alcohol 
material, which, because too brittle, should be laid, at least one 
day before the commencement of .the investigation, in a mixture 
of equal parts of alcohol and glycerine. Material thus prepared 
can be cut much better than if fresh. — We first make out that the 
male flowers here stand in large numbers on the lower parts of a 
shoot of the same year. They are arranged according to ay*y 
phyllotaxy, and correspond in their arrangement exactly to the 
condensed shoots, each bearing two needle- leaves, which succeed 
the flowers in interrupted series. The flowers also, like the con- 
densed leafy-shoots, stand in the axils of scale-leaves. Upon the 
«talk of the male-flowers, we find first three decussating pairs of 
bracts. The lowermost pair is placed laterally with regard to the 
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mother asia, an airangeinent which ia due to the necessities of 
space, and which recnrs almoat witbont exception with the first 
pair of leaves of the vegetative huis of GymnospermB, To the 
bracts of the short fiower-stalk enrceed the Btamens, closely 
crowded, usually arranged in ten vertical rows. The floral axis is 
elongated, fusiform. A single stamen separated and examined 
Qoder the simple microscope appears circular ; its nnder-side is 
occnpied by two longitudinally-inserted poUen-flacB, tonching one 
ipother in the middle line ; at its apex running out into a short, 
fttwardly-direoted border. Median longitudinal sections throngh 
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B Sower, shortly before the dehiscence of the anthers fPig. 99, A), 

Bw, especially after treatment with potash, the coarse of the 

Q-vasal bnndles in the floral axis, the series of staminal leaves, 

I vith a single fibro-vasal bundle, the insertion of the pollen- 

I on the staminal leaves. Upon less complete longitttdinal 

ptiona, thinner spots can be readily foand, in which tho strnc- 
9 of the individual staminal leaf (Bj ie followed still better. 
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We then prepare tangential longitudinal aections through 
flower, in order to obtain crosa-aectiona o£ single stamina! Ibf 
and pick out anch an one for closer study (0). We see that tl 
two po!len-saca adjoin in tba middle line, and, when perfect, 
nsnallj separated only by a flat wall of collapsed cella, 
middle of which may be iuterpoaed one or more layers of flat 
containing cells. Upon their free outer surface the poUen-aaes 
are covered by the epidermis, to which, towards the interior, 
usually only collapsed ceils adjoin ; towards the dorsal surface of 
the leaf likewise the anther cavities are closed in the same way. 
In the median line of the ataminal leaf, above and below the 
partition wall aepai'ating the two poUea-saca, runs a strip oE 
mesophyll, The upper is thickei', and la traversed by the very 
delicate fibro-vasa! bundle. At the two side-edges oE the sta- 
minal leaf, the epidermis projects into a weak or moi-e strongly- 
developed wing ; in the latter case, a little mesophyll ean be found 
between the two layers oE epidermis (0). On the under side of 
the pollen-sflCH the epidermal cells diminish in size from both 
sides ; at the places of weafceat development, the pollen sacs opeu. 
These pollen-sacs closely resemble the sporangia of Lycopodii 
researches in comparative development have, in fact, led to 
conception that the poIlen-BXCa of Phanerogams, and the 
sporangia of Cryptogams are homologoua atruotui-ea. — If we h 
now to the pollen-graina developed in the poUe 
possible in the fresh state, we shall note that each of these consist 
of a central body, upon which are placed laterally two vesicles 
(B). If the flower is ripe, the two vesiclea appear dark, because 
filled with air. They ahow delicate markings upon their 
face. The interior of the central, true pollen-grain, oont 
finely granular protoplasm, and a large nucleua. Shortly bef( 
dehiacence — i.e., before the opening of the pollen-aacs — a divisi 
takes place in the poUeu-griiin, by means of a, convex partition 
wail (i)), which limits a lenticular cell on that side of the pollen- 
grain which is turned away from the place of insertion of tho 
vesicles. This cell is best seen when the pollen-grain, as in onr 
figure, lies on its side. An exactly similar cell is alao cut off froni 
the microspores of the heterosporous Lycopodiaceee, before the 
commencement of the stages of development which lead to 
formation of the antherozoidal cells. In both cases alike we 
diatinguish these cells as regetative cells. Thewings (vesicles) 
the pollen -grain arise, as the story of thoir development eho' 
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rather late, and by the npheaval of the cuticle, between which on 
the one hand, and the inner thickening layers of the wall on the 
other hand, a watery fluid collects. 

From the strncture of the male flower of Finns sylvestris exam- 
ined above, the male flower of Taxus haccata (the Yew) differs 
most. This flowers somewhere in March, but by means of alcohol 
material we can be independent of time. The male flowers of 
Tdocus stand in the axils of leaves on the previous year's twigs. 
They commence with some decussating pairs of scales, and pass 
over into scales arranged on a f phyllotaxy. The scales become 
SQCcessively larger, and at length follow, in quite indefinite arrange- 
ment, the shield-shaped staminal leaves upon the elongated axis. 
These, as examination with the lens will at once show, have a by 
no means slight resemblance to the fertile sporangiferous leaves 
of the spikes or cones of Equisetum. If we remove a staminal 
leaf with the scalpel, and examine it under the simple microscope, 
we shall find from five to seven pollen-sacs inserted on the inner 
side of the shield and its stalk. These are mounted on the shield 
with their base, on the stalk with their inner side. Laterally, to- 
wards one another, they are mostly free, and quite free on their 
outer surface and at their apex. We can fully inform ourselves 
on this point, if we further bring median and tangential longitu- 
dinal sections to our aid. The former show the staminal leaves 
and pollen-sacs in longitudinal section, the latter in cross-section. 
In longitudinal section the whole staminal leaf has a wedge-like 
outline, because the pollen-sacs broaden outwardly. In cross- 
section, as in longitudinal section, we see that the wall of the ripe 
pollen-sac is reduced to the epidermis and a layer of collapsed 
cells. The walls of these epidermal cells are provided with thick- 
ening ridges. So far as the walls of the pollen-sacs will separate 
from the stalk of the staminal leaf, their epidermal cells, as cross- 
sections teach us, show a considerable reduction in size. In order 
to become quite clear as to the kind of thickening of the wall of the 
poUen-sacs, we lift a wall from the staminal leaf with needles, and 
determine that they are U-shaped ridges, with which the inner 
and side-walls of their epidermal cells are thickened. The same 
thickening is present also upon the epidermal cells of the outer 
surface of the shields. The opening of the pollen-sacs is brought 
about by the wall separating from the stalk and stretching straight. 
The pollen-grains are ellipsoidal, studded with small knobs. Short- 
ly before dehiscence, a small cell is cut off from the end of the 
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grain. In alcohol -material tte eontents of the pollei 
contracted, and nnfit for exaniination. 

The pollen-grains of Taxus are without vesicnlar appendages'! 
the wall ; these latter are not present in ail Abietinese • : and <1 
the other hand are fonnd, in the Tasineffi, in Fodocarpus. 
genera more than one vegetative cell is cut off from the contea 
of the pollen -grain, whence arise cell-masses projecting into the 
interior of the pollen-grain. Amongst the Abietines the genua 
I'inus alone shows a single vegetative cell. 

The female flowers of Taurus ba^caia ^ are fonnd, like the male, in 
the aiils of leaves of the previona year's twigs (Fig. 100, A) ; hot 
npou other individnals, as the plant is diceciooa. The time of flower- 
ing, aa we already know, is in March ; in alcohol the flowers pre- 
serve very well and can be very conveniently studied after they have 
been laid for at least twenty-four hours in amiitopeof equal parte 
alcohol and glycerine. The flowers apparently terminate a smd! 
shoot, bnt are in reality not terminal. Not infrequently two 
Sowere ai-e fonnd on the same shoot (Fig. ItK), at '); iu rare cases 
■we even come across monstrosities, which show a leaf-bearing 
shoot developing laterally from the flower (Fig. 100, B). First 
we examine the Bower-axis with the lens, and determine that this 
begins with a lateral pair cf scales, to which succeed spirally- 
■UTonged scales, gradually becoming larger. The flower itself i$ 
enclosed br three decussating pairs of scales, and only its apes 
shows betneen them. This apex shows a point-like opeuii^, the 
mioropyle. We arninge the shoot in a deSnite way, in order to 
obtain a median longitndinol section. This mnsi pass throBgh the 
middle of the pair of scales last imt one under the Sower. We 
select for the esomination a somewhat oMer flower, alreadr 
polliuized, at about the end of April, heo«nsa they are iDoie 
suitable for cutting, and in many respects ^so are more instmc- 
tive. If the direction of the section has been pntpetij ohserred. 
the structure appears as iu the adjoining Fig. 100^ 0. The flown 
does not appear to be ternunal upon the prinuij' sboot ; this od 
the other hand closes its development, after it bw formed » 
woondory shoot in the axil of the uppermost scale. It b tkis Utiei 
which ends in the flower, after it has previoosly git«n nse to titrf: 
docUBsating poire vt scales. Pressed om one side of tbe point i>.' 

* AbietiDw, a siUk-oidet at CcmiJers, vbich indodes th 
or nb-gceen J>in (the Pinei). Jbin (the Fin), PicM (Oe 
biebeB), CMn* (tbe Oeian) [Ko.] 
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tertion of the seconiiarj- akoot is th-e growing point (u) of the 
femary shoot (to the right in the figure). Now and then, the 
it acale but one of the primary shoot also gives rise to a Bocond- 
f shoot eniiing in a flower. Rarely, as we haye seen. {S), the 
ary shoot farther develops into a leaf-bearing aiis. The 
a o£ scales which precede the flower an) to be considered as its 




bracteolesi the fiower itself is reduced to an ovule. Saoh is; for 
example, the terminal stmctore which yve see at the apex of the 
aeoondary shoot. Id the longitudinal section of this we distingaish 
■■aiiuple case, the ovnlar integameut (t), which leaves above a 
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narrow opening, the micropyle (m) free, and in the interior the so- 
called nucleus of the ovule, the nncellns (n). At the base of this, 
only, however, in specially favourable cases, or after treatment 
with potash, a large cell (e) is to be recognised as the rudimentary 
embryo-sac. ^ As the pollen- sac resembles a microsporangium, in 
the same way the ovule corresponds with a macrosporanginm; as 
the pollen-grains resemble microspores, so the embryo-sac a 
macrospore. Developmental researches * have disclosed consider- 
able agreements between the initiation of these structures, but 
have at the same time shown that a progressive reduction affects 
the processes which amongst Phanerogamia lead to the development 
of the macrospore. To compare the integument with the in- 
dusium of the Vascular Cryptogams offers, towever, no sufficient 
grounds. The integument is a newly-evolved structure on the 
macrosporangium of Phanerogams. Upon the stalk of the ovule 
of Taxtis can be seen a small wall of tissue (a), which for a long 
time, even into June, remains stationary ; later, however, begins to 
grow, and forms the bright-red aril, which in autumn surrounds 
the ripe seed. Upon the already pollinized flowers which we have 
taken for investigation, we can see the pollen-grains lying on the 
apex of the nucellus. Each of them has put out a short sac into 
the tissue of the apex of the nucellus. It is the lai^e cell of the 
pollen-grain which grows out into the sac, while the small vegeta- 
tive cell shrivels. The inner wall of the poUen-grain, the intine, 
forms the poUen-tabe, while the extine, studded with small pro- 
tuberances, which we have already seen upon the ripe pollen- 
grains, is stripped off. The pollen-grains lie in this case upon the 
surface of the papillose nucellar apex ; while with various other 
TaxineeB, and their near allies, the nucellar apex is hollowed out * 
in order to receive the pollen-grains, giving rise to the so-called 
pollen-chamber. If we wish to know the mechanism which 
brings the pollen-grains to the ovule, we must make the observa- 
tion in the open air, during the time of pollination.* If we 
examine the female flowers at the time when the pollen-grains 
are being emptied from the pollen-sacs, we shall see that each 
flower exudes a small drop of fluid from its micropyle. In this 
drop the pollen-grains, carried by the wind, are caught, and in the 
evening are absorbed at the same time with the drop. 

The Scotch Fir (Finns sylifestris) will serve as a second, and at 
the same time extreme, example of the structure of the female 
flower of the ConifereB. The Scotch Fir is monoBCious, so that we 
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find male and female flowers upon the same plant. The ovules 
in the Scotch Tir do not stand alone, as in the Yew, but are 
developed in cones, in -which nnmerona ovules, inserted upon 
scale-like structures, are found combined. The sm-all conea, either 
singly or several together, occupy the apex of twigs of the same 
Age. They stand in the axils of bracts like those of the condensed 
branches, each bearing two needle-leaves, inserted lower down on 
the axis ; their position at the end of the shoot corresponds, how- 
ever, with that of the normal twig-bearing branch. The small 
conea are nsnally in the receptive state at the end of May, and, 
though smalt, are recognisable by their brown-red colonr. They are 
stalked, and stand erect; the stalk is covered with brown scales. 
— Here also alcohol-material treated with glycerine can serve for 
the investigation. If we bring a portion removed from the axis 
'of the cone with the scalpel under 
the simple microscope, and isolate 
it with needles, we can see (Fig. 
101), that in the axils of delicate 
obovate bracts (b), somewhat 
fringed at their mai^in, arise scales 
(fr) of Himilar form, but fleshy, 
smooth-edged, provided on the in- 
ner side with a central projecting 
rib (c). These are distinguished 
as fknit-BCales. At the base of the 
fmit-Bcale, right and left, is found 
on each side of the rib an OTule ($), 
■with its micropyle tomed below 
and totvards the onter side. The 
edge of the mtegnment is pro- 
longed at the micropyle into two upon the ovala an Inlfgament baa 

lobes (n»), placed right and left. ^^° "" '"" ""' p^"""*""""^ " 
Bract and frait-scale have grown 

together at the base, and are therefore removed together from 
the axis of the cone. The cones of the Abietinese and other 
trae cone-bearing Coniferse are conceived to be either single 
flowers or inflorescences, according to the significance which is 
given to the fruit-scale. That is, this is either considered to be 
a flattened, metamorphosed axial shoot [growing in the axis of 
a modified leaf which we have here called the bract], partially 
adnate to the bract ; or as a development of, the placenta of a 
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oarpellary leaf, whicL we have Iiitlierto called the bract. In 
the former case, thei-efore, we should have a bi-oviilar hratich iu 
the axil of each biftct, in the second a bi-ovular placenta on the 
upper side of a carpellary leaf. In the former case, the coae 
wonid therefore be an inflorescence composed of many feitile 
axillary bi-anches ; in the second, the cone would be a single flower 
composed of numerous [open] carpellary leaves. — The remarkable 
atmcture of the fruit-scale is explained by the machinery tur 
pollination,'' which can only be followed npon fresh material at 
the time of pollination. As soon as the male flowers begin to 
free their pollen, we can d-omonstrate an elongation of the axis 
of the cone, whereby the fmit-scales, together with the bracis 
appertaining to them, are separated. The pollen can now fall 
upon the lifted fruit- scales, slip down them, and, goided by tie 
projecting rib, come between the two prolongations of the integu- 
ment. Later on, these prolongations curve inwards, and in this 
way carry the pollen into the micropyle, and to the apei of the 
nncellus. Aftei'fuU pollination the fruit-scales soon close together 
again by their edges, and ai-e glued together by resin. The braciH 
do not fui-ther develop, nor does the central rib of the fruit-scaliv 
which ia of no further use. The red colour of the cone passi ■ 
over into bi-own, and then into green [when ripe, again becom- 
ing brown], and the cone slowly sinks, and finally takes a peu 
daut position. 

We will now turn our attention to the further changes whicli 
take place in the pollinated ovules of the Coniferse.* With tLi- 
structure of the ovule we have ali'eady become acquainted i'. 
Taxus, and have proved that at the time of polhnation onlv tir 
Ijrat rudiments of the embryo-sac were present. After this i' 
farther development of the ovule takes place, always variou;!,' 
quickly, according to the greater or less time which has t. 
separate the periods of pollination and of fertUii&tioiL In Tiu- 
fertilJEation takes place abont tiie middle of June in the if&n:- 
year; in the Scotch Fir not until the next year, about thirlo;: 
months after pollination. In the Spruce Fir f^Abiis, Pk' ■■ 
pollination and fei-tilization are separated by about six weei.- 
only. We wiil consequently, in what follows, keep to the Sprt" 
Fir, because this offers many advantages for the investigation, 1' 
would lead us too far to follow st«p by step the enlai-gemeci ■ ■ 
the embryo-sac, the origin of the tissue of the protfaAUos (enao 
Bperm) and of the sexual oigans in its interior, the i 
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size and corresponding difEerentiation of the entire rudimentary 
seed. We will therefore turn at once to the stage in which the 
oospheres are fully formed and ifi a receptive condition. This 
condition, in the common Red Fir (Picea vulgaris, Lk.), is reached 
about the middle of June, the fertilization is then completed in 
the course of a few days. Either fresh or alcohol material must 
be at command. For this investigation, alcohol material is better 
suited than fresh, as it shows the oosphere fixed. It is, above all, 
i-ecommended not to lay entire cones, but separate fruit-scales, 
in the alcohol. Before cutting the alcohol material, it should be 
transferred, as we have already repeatedly done, to a mixture 
of equal parts alcohol and glycerine for at least twenty-four 
hours. — In beginning the investigation, we first inform ourselves 
as to the appearance of the entire scale. This is obovate, shows 
below, on its inner surface, the two rudimentary seeds, also 
already the outlines of the wings, which later on will be separated, 
with the ripe seed, from the inner surface of the fruit-scale. 
On the outer surface of the fruit-scale, and below, can still be 
found the bract now appearing comparatively very small. The 
ovule to be cut can be easily separated uninjured from the fruit- 
scale with the points of the needles. We prepare longitudinal 
sections of it between thumb and forefinger. Cutting is made 
more difficult by the integument having become comparatively 
bard, therefore we must somewhat modify our method of pre- 
paration. We cut the ovule in two with the scissors at about 
half its height ; we then take the upper half of the ovule, i.e., 
that which contains the apex of the ovule, between the fingers, 
and with the forceps withdraw out of the cut surface the upper 
part of the embryo-sac, together with the nucellus. Through 
these soft parts longitudinal sections can now be readily made. 
Staining reagents are only to be used with great precaution, as 
they stain the entire protoplasm of the oospheres, and can easily 
make them opaque. We first examine the longitudinal section 
of a receptive ovule with a low power. The entire ovule, with 
integument, is cut perpendicularly to its surface of insertion ; it 
is displayed, therefore, in median longitudinal view (Fig. 102). 
We see in it the integument (i), which develops into the skin 
of the seed, and from half its height is separated from the 
nucellus ; the nncelliu, bearing upon its apex pollen-grains, which 
partly are external, and partly lie sunk in its tissue ; or may even 
show pollen- tubes (t), developed from these pollen-grains, which 
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pierce the upper part of tlie nucelluB, in order to reMh tlie 
external layer of tlie embryo-sac ; the embryo-sac (e), of elliptic 
outline, filled with endosperm (or, more correctly, prothalloid 
tissue) i the arcliegoiiia, bere known earlier ilb corpnsciila, whose 
ventral portion (a) is easy, but nec\ more difficult to recognise ; 
in the interior of each archegoniam is an oospbere (o), which in 
alcohol material is noticeable fi-om its yellow-brovm colom-, and 
shows a central lai'ge nnolens (h) ; and lastly, under the ovule, 
the commencement of 
the wing (g). If we 
prepare a similarly- di- 
rected section through 
a fresh ovule of the 
same age, we shall 
again find tho same re- 
lations; bnt very com- 
monly the contents o£ 
the ai'chegoninra. will 
liave ran out. If tbe 
section haa laid bare 
individual archegoma, 
without opening them, 
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appear as yellowish 
frothy masses of proto- 
plasm, in which the cen- 
ti'al nncleus ia acaroelj 
distinguishable, or eleC: 
in the best cases, has 
only the appearance o£ 
a large centi-al vacuole. 
The oospheres quietly 

flUed wUh onrtoapeno ! a. ventral portion, lind c, neck suffer Bnder the infln- 

enco of the water taken 

fi'om the neighbotii- 

hood ; if the section i: 

to be kept for a longer time, it is recommended to use as fluid tor 

observation white of egg diluted with water, to which, for grestf! 

I durability, a little camphor has been added.' In such preparation- 

I t'he neck of the archegoniuin ia not difficult to see. It consists I'i 

from two to four stages of cells. Under the neck is to be fonmi 



ra-tnbei, trBveraing 'ha 
wingorihoBcoil (X91. 
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a small cell, which corresponds with the ventral canal-cell of the 
Vascular Cryptogams ; the oosphere divides, in order to form it, 
shortly before it is ripe. The ventral part, or body, of the arche- 
gonium is surrounded by a layer of flattened cells, richer in cell- 
contents, like to the layer which we saw around the body of the 
archegonium in Ferns. — In order to inform ourselves as to the 
number and position of the archegonia, we prepare a number of 
successive cross-sections through the upper part of the ovule. 
In this way we show that from three to ^ye archegonia, arranged 
in a circle, stand in the apex of the embryo-sac. Sections which 
have laid bare the apex of the embryo- sac show us the neck of 
the archegonia in apical view as rosettes of six or eight cells. If 
our material has been gathered at the time of fertilization, we 
may be able to follow individual pollen-tubes to an oosphere, and 
find in the lower end of individual oospheres [or, as they have 
now been fertilized, oospores] a four-celled rosette, from which 
four connected sacs, or tubes, can be followed into the tissue of 
the prothallus. The four end cells of such sacs produce the 
embryo [the long sacs themselves are the snspensors]. 

The seed ripens in October. It then easily separates, together 
with the wing, from the fruit-scale. The wing is developed on 
the inner side of the seed, between it and the fruit-scale, and 
the seed later falls easily from the wing, leaving behind upon this 
a corresponding hollow. The cells of the skin of the seed are, 
as cross and longitudinal sections readily show, thickened almost 
to the obliteration of thek* cavity. A portion of the tissue of the 
prothallus remains in the seed, as albumen or endosperm, densely 
filled with reserve food materials. It forms a sac, enclosing the 
embryo. This sac is open at its micropylar end, and here the 
radicle of the embryo is placed against the displaced remnant of 
the nucellus. The embryo can be easily made out in seeds cut 
in the direction of their length. It looks like a cylinder, gradually 
getting thicker towards the cotyledonary end. In consequence 
of being filled with reserve food-materials it is white, and as 
opaque as the albumen or endosperm of tho seed. We prepare 
a median longitudinal section through the seed between the 
fingers, and lay it in carbolic acid diluted with alcohol. The 
figure becomes very beautifully clear, far better than in potash, 
and better even than in chloral hydrate, so that we can follow 
every row of cells. We see (Fig. 103) that the cotyledons (c) do 
not reach quite a third of the whole length of the embryo. At 
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the base between them is to be seen the growing point {^punctum 
vegetationis] of the embryonic stem [the plumule]. The stem 
(caulicle) itself, which is distinguished as the hypocotyledonary 
axis, or hypocotyl (h), passes without clear limitation into the 

root (the radicle). This is for the most part re- 
presented only by a growing apex, which shows 
clearly in the interior of the body of the embryo, 
but is in reality only the apex of the plerome 
(pi) of the root, while the cell-rows of the cortex 
[periblem] of the hypocotyl pass directly into 
the parabolic layers of the rootcap (cp), a re- 
lation which recurs in all roots of the Gymno- 
sperms, inasmuch as we can see the cell-rows of 
the cortex of the body of the root pass over direct 
into the cell-layers of the root-cap (cf . Thuja, p. 
186). The root-cap is traversed in the direction 
of its long axis by a distinctly-marked column of 
tabular cells, arranged in straight rows. In the 
hypocotyl the tissue of the pith (m) already 
begins to show, and around this the elongated 
cells of the procambium ring (op), in which the 
fibro- vasal bundles will make their appearance. 
These cells can be traced, moreover, for a short 
distance along the median section of the cotyle- 
dons (compare the Fig.). Thus in the embryo 
the essential parts of the future plant are already established. 




Fig. 103.— Longi- 
tudinal section 
^hrongh the ripe 
embryo, c, cotyle- 
dons ; ?i, hypocotyl ; 
pi, growing apex of 
the plerome ; cp» 
root-cap ; cl, its 
central column ; m, 
pith; op, procam- 
bium rinsr in the 
hypocotyl (x 10). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ANDBCECIUM OF ANGIOSPEBMS. 

Material Wanted. 

t'lower-buds of various ages of the Day Lily (Hemerocallls fulva). 

Fresh, or in alcohol. July. Any other large liliaceous flower 

will do — e.g., any Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth — thus providing fresh 

material for various times in the year. 
The same of Tradescantia virginica (J uly), or of a Leucojum. 
Flower-buds, ready to open, of the Evening Primrose {CEnothera 

biennis), Epilohium, or Fuchsia, Fresh. 
Flowers of Hollyhock or Mallow tJiily)> 8,ny Curcurbit, Calluna 

vulgaris (the Ling), or other heath, Azalea, or Rhododendron. 

Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Quite freshly-opened flowers of Sweet Pea, Paeony, or Everlasting 

Pea. Fresh. 

The male sexual organs of an Angiospermons flower form col- 
lectively the androdcium. The individual stamen^ consists of a 
usually thread-like stalk, the filament, and the anther. This last 
is formed of two longitudinal halves [or anther-lobes], which are 
separated by the upper part of the filament, the so-called con- 
nective. It is desirable, however, to include the connective with 
the anther. In the tissue of each anther-lobe are usually im- 
mersed two compartments, or pollen- sacs. Each compartment 
corresponds with a microsporanginm. — ^We first inform ourselves 
about the stamen of some one of the large-flowered Liliacese ; for 
example, Hemerocallis fulva [a hardy herbaceous perennial], very 
widely cultivated in gardens [or any of the . still more universally 
cultivated white or tiger Lilies, Tulip, Crown Imperial, etc., will 
do equally well]. The yellow filament is here very long, becomes 
thinner towards its upper end, and tapers very sharply at the 
place of insertion of the anther. This latter is brown [i.e., in 
Hemerocallis'], and movable (versatile) upon the filament. The 
connective can be followed along the outer side of the anther as a 
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thin stripe between the two nnther-lobes. The ripe pollen, 
aervod dry upon the object-slide, shows tha form of coffee-ber 
[the general fot-m in Liliacete]. It appeal's yell' 
with a network of ridges on its surface. If, while exaroining, we 
allow water to enter from the edge of the cover-glass, we see that 
each pollen-grain, aa soon aa wetted, levels up its furrow, stronn-lj 
bulges out on the corresponding side, and takes the form of t, 
unilaterally flattened ellipsoid. The membrane of the preyionsly 
furrowed part shows a relatively considerable thickness, is colour- 
less, has DO markings, and is limited sharply against the sculptured, 
brownish membiane. Careful focussing of a pollen-gjain in a 
favourable position shows na that only a single skin surrounds 
the pollen-grain, that the colourless part thins off at its edges and 
passes direct into the coloured. Between the grains in the pre- 
paration orange-red oil is everywhere present, and clings also to 
the surface of the grains, giving to them in the diy state tbeir 
yellow coloi'ation. The contents of the pollen-grain appear grey 
and finely granular. After a short tinie, during which the pollen- 
grain slowly and continuously enlarges, it bursts aud empties it^ 
contents, in the form of a worm, into the surrounding water, 
sugar solution of suitable concentration the grain.s round o£ 
without bursting, and can bo examined uniejured. 
concentrated sulphuric acid to act upon the pollen-graina, the cole 
less smooth part of their wait is at once dissolved, while 
sculptured, brownish pari, on the other hand, resist; 
oularized. The cuticularized portion has therefore, 
anther, where the pollen-grain is furrowed, to serve for the pro- 
tection of tbe entii'e grain. As can be seen upon tbe dry grains, 
the edges of the cuticularized parts are in contact along the fold, 
OP furrow, so that the non- cuticularized portion lies completelj 
concealed in the fold. It first comes into view when the grain 
nwella, and grows out into the poUeu-tube. An extine and 
intine — i.e., a special outer and inner coat — is, hi 
not to be distinguished upon the pollen-grains of Semerocai 
because the wall nowliere shows a double composition, 
culariaod portion functionates as an eitine, while the non-ooti 
larized part behaves just as does the intine in other cases. — TJi 
the influence of sulphuric acid the structure o£ the cnticulariMd 
membrane is very clear. Examined from above with strong 
magnification, it shows a meandering network with elegantly warj 
walla. In many meshes we can see lying a blue body, 
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irregulav ontline, which repvesenta the oil, previously yellow, bnt 
become blue with sulphuric acid. The cnticulariKed membrane 
itself has become yellow. If we now focus for the optical section, 
we recognise readily a ooaneeted basal wall, upon which are the 
projecting ridgea. The ridges are swollen at their outer angles, 
BO that in optical section they appear club-shaped. la surface- 
Tiew the areas at the bottom of the meshes appear finely dotted, 
and the optical section shows that these dots are in reality minute 
knobs, which are upon the baaal wall. After some hours' action 
of the sulphuric acid, the membrane assumes n red-brown colora- 
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grown, and cut cross- sections through this. The sections of the 
perianth are then removed from the preparation with the r 
Altbongh we have chosen so young a flower for investigatio 
nerertheleaa find all the pollen-sacs open. Their opening is 
TRry easily, and is brought about by the pressure of the razor in 
ontting. The adjoining figure (Fig. 104, A) will assist our con- 
ception. The walls of the pollen-sacs separate away (at p) from 
the partition walls separating the two sacs of each auther-lobe. 
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[Hence sucli an anther when ripe is commonly, by systematists, 
said to be " 2-celle(i.'*] They thus reduce their curvature. The 
two anther-lobes are connected together by the narrow connective, 
traversed by a flbro- vasal bundle (/). If we now examine the 
cross-section with stronger magnification, we see most outwardly 
the epidermis of flat cells filled with violet cell-sap. These 
epidermal cells are bulged outwards. At the edges of the walls of 
the sacs they are rapidly reduced to a small height. Here the 
separation from the middle partition wall takes place. Stomata 
are scattered over the whole surface of the anthers. A small air- 
chamber lies under each of these. To the epidermis follows, on 
the wall of the sac, a single layer of comparatively high cells, with 
annular thickenings, the so-called flbrous-layer [or mesotheciiun]. 
The rings on these cells are arranged perpendicularly to the 
surface ; they pass over partially into spiral thickenings, and 
branch frequently into a network. Towards the dorsal side of the 
anther the walls of the sac become gradually thicker, the fibrous 
layer being doubled. The remainder of the body of the anther is 
likewise constructed of fibrous cells. Only the cells which sur- 
round the fibro-vasal bundle of the connective, and those (p) which 
form the partition wall between the pollen-sacs, are without 
thickening ridges. In order to prepare surface-sections of the 
anther, we again select a flower-bud about two-thirds developed. 
The surface-sections show that over the sacs the epidermal cells 
are longitudinally, the cells of the fibrous layer, on the other hand, 
are transversely, elongated. Not so on the dorsal surface of the 
anther, where the fibrous cells appear more isodiametric. Over 
the sacs the thickening ridges on the outer side of the fibrous cells 
are weaker, often scarcely recognisable. In drying, the cells of 
the fibrous layer contract in tangential direction transverse to the 
long axis of the loculus ; they are hindered in radial contraction 
by the thickening ridges. On the outer surfaces, where the thick- 
ening ridges are weak, the contraction of the fibrous cells has 
more effect, whence the outward curvature which results in the 
rupture of the loculi.^ — Often in Angiosperms, as in Taxus^ the 
thickening of the outer surface of the fibrous cells on the wall of 
the sac ceases entirely, so that the thickening ridges show U-shaped 
or basket-shaped figures open towards the exterior; it is clear that 
such a disposition assists the wall of the sac in becoming concave on 
its outer side. — In order to study closely the relations of the fila- 
ment with the anther, we prepare a median longitudinal section 
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which falls between the two anther-lobes, through the npper part 
of the stamen. "We see the filament thin ofE very strongly at the 
point of insertion of the anther. Its bundle enters into the con- 
nective, and passes through it, gradually becoming attenuated, 
almost to the apex of the anther. The non-fibrous cells, sur- 
rounding the fibro- vasal bundle, which we saw in the cross-section, 
can likewise be followed out of the filament into the connective. 
In order to obtain closed pollen-sacs in cross-sections, we must go 
back successively to younger and younger flower-buds so long as 
it proves necessary (Fig. 104, B) . 

Now prepare cross-sections through a flower-bud about J- inch 
high, and we shall find the walls of the sacs consisting, besides 
the epidermis (Fig. 104, 0, e), of two or three layers of flat (/, c), 
and one layer of radially elongated cells (t).^ These last surround 
the entire sac. The interior is filled with polygonal pollen 
mother-cells. 

If we next prepare cross-sections through a flower-bud about 
1^ inch in height, we shall see the pollen mother-cells already 
isolated and in course of division. These pollen mother-cells are 
recognisable by their white, thick, strongly refractive wall ; their 
contents are divided into two, or already into four cells, which lie 
in one (Fig. 104, D), or in two planes at right angles (Fig. 104, E). 
These pollen-grains, therefore, like spores, are produced by quadri- 
partition inside their mother-cells. The wall of the anther is 
lined by tapetal cells, which are filled with yellow-brown contents. 
These proceed from the innermost layer (t) clothing the sac. In 
the next older flower-buds the walls of the pollen mother-cells are 
dissolved ; the young pollen-grains lie free ; the tapetal cells have 
for the most part lost their independence, their contents have 
penetrated between the young pollen-grains. The layer of flat- 
tened cells (/) underlying the epidermis has strongly developed, 
and forms the fibrous layer, while the next inner layer is crushed 
and disorganized. Ultimately, as still older buds show, the un- 
consumed portion of the tapetal cells, especially in the periphery 
of the sac, takes on an intense yellow-brown coloration, a glis- 
tening oily appearance, and so forms the oily substance which 
clingy around and upon the pollen-grains. 

The species of the genus Lilium agree with Hemerocallis. The 
processes of differentiation in the anther commence here, however, 
later. In flower-buds of the white Lily, Lilium candidumy of L. 
erocewn and others, four-fifths of an inch high, the pollen mother- 
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cells first begin to divide. In cross-sections through fresh flower* 
bnds the large tapetal cells are very striking from the yellow- 
brown coloration of their contents. The hypodermal cells, as 
well as all the others which are later on provided with thickening 
ridges, are densely filled with starch-grains. 

Funkia ovata [May] provides likewise a very favourable object 
for investigation, and agrees with Hemerocallis and Liliurrij as also 
do Agapanthus umbellatus [Greenhouse, April] and many others. 
Tulipa [the Tulips, April, May], and Hyacinthus orientalis [the 
Hyacinth, January — May] are likewise good to use. In Tulipa 
the filament under the anther tapers so sharply that this latter 
will draw off ; in Hyacinthus the anthers are almost sessile on the 
perianth segments. 

Tradescantia virgmica does not cut so well, but we examine them 
with respect to their pollen-grains. Cross-sections through flower- 
buds which have attained about two-thirds of their definite length, 
show us the two halves of the anther separated by a connective 
elongated somewhat considerably in cross-direction. The walls of 
the sacs are already reduced to two layers, and the thickening 
ridges already formed in the inner layer. The young pollen-grains 
lie embedded in a yellow-brown substance, the origin of which from 
the tapetal cells is already known to us. The partition wall 
between the two sacs of each anther-lobe is here strongly devel- 
oped, and projects so far, that externally scarcely any depression 
between the two sacs is to be seen. At the place of insertion of 
the walls of the sac upon the partition- wall, the fibrous layer ends 
suddenly, and here also the dehiscence takes place later on. Sur- 
face examination of the walls of the sacs shows in this case also 
a longitudinal direction of the epidermal cells, a radial direction of 
the fibrous cells, and an almost complete absence of thickening 
ridges on the outer wall of the cells. 

If we examine with a lens the stamens of a bud which is ready 
to expand, we shall see the beautiful sulphur-yellow anthers fixed 
upon violet filaments covered with violet hairs. The dry pollen- 
grains are folded (or grooved) on one side (Fig. 105, .4). 

In water the fold is levelled out, and the grains become almost 
ellipsoid ; but the side which was furrowed is more strongly bulged. 
Its membrane is decorated with fine sinuous lines ; the furrowed 
side also shows this structure, and is distinguished only by its 
somewhat brighter coloration, and somewhat weaker cuticulariza- 
tion. In the finely granular contents can be distinguished two 
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brighter homt^eneons looking spots (B) These are the two 
Dticlei of which the one appears worm shaped and the other 
elliptic The other contents of the pollen grains are pretty nni 
Eormlj finely grannlar The pollen grains after acme time begin 
to flatten whereby the nuclei together with the contents are 
pressed out The two nnclei can be seen very beantifnily if the 
pollen grains are crushed m a drop of acetic methyl green or 
acetic lodme green The worm shaped nucleus stama more deeply 
and in coming out often elongates considerably If the pollen 
grains are placed in the reagents in question but without crush 
jng the nuclei show m ^ ^ ^ 

their natural position in 
side the grain the worm 
shaped nuclena always 
staining very strongly 
the elliptic on the othei 
hand somewhat more 
weakly The rest of the 
pollen gram remains at 
the same time unstained 

T* 4.1 n Fio 106 — TradtteaBtui F oiniea. j4 pollen gra n 

If the pollen grams m „, , i.,^ o jo,^V.iim «« • « «.» 

water have a drop of po- shonlng the teproducUre uid Tegetative celle 

tassium-iodide-iodine solu- 
tion added, we see, after cmshing the grain, nnmerons small blue 
starch -granules in the extruded yellow-brown contents. — If we go 
back to the younger Sowers, and remove the anthers from a bnd 
about f inch long, and crash them in water, we shall see part of 
the pollen-graina with one nucleus, part, as in Fig. 105 C, where 
two nnclei lie close together. These two nuclei are, however, 
separated by a curved partition wall, which encloses one nucleus 
together with a little protoplasm. This cell, in basal outline almost 
circular, lies always upon the flatter side of the grain, which later 
on is opposed to the fold, or farrow. In somewhat older flower- 
bndfi we can see that this cell has separated from the wall of the 
pollen-grain, and lies free in the contents of the grain. It has 
elongated, and correspondingly thinned, and at the same time 
tapered at both ends ; with the exception of the two ends, it is 
filled by its nucleus.* In pollen-grains which are almost ripe, the 
special boundary around this nuclena has disappeared ; it lies 
therefore completely free, and has elongated still more vermi- 
formly. Comparison with the Gymnospenns induces as at first to 
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consider the small cell as the vegetative one; in point of fact, 
however, it is the generative cell, and it is its more deeply stain- 
ing nucleus which effects fertilization.^ — These observations can, 
as far as the youngest stages are concerned, be carried on in pure 
water ; for the oldest stages we must bring acetic methyl-green 
or acetic iodine-green to our aid. — The species of Leucqjum [Snow- 
flake] agree with Tradescantia, 

[The Crown Imperial, Fritillaria imperialism presents another 
favourable object for investigation. In sections of alcohol material, 
first placed in water, and then stained with logwood, the two 
nuclei in each pollen-grain can be seen very beautifully.] 

If we open a bud of (Enothera hiennis [the Evening Primrose] 
which is ready to expand, we shall find that the anthers have already 
dehisced and set free their pollen. These latter are suspended 
between the anthers by cobweb-like threads. If such threads are 
stretched out upon an object- slide, they appear under the micro- 
scope as exceedingly delicate threads, partly stretched straight, 
partly tangled. The pollen-grains in a dry state are opaque, but 
their three-cornered form is at once noticeable. In water, with 
stronger magnification, they show as flattened, symmetrically 
triangular bodies, with rounded projecting angles. At the base of 
each of these rounded comers an annular thickening of the mem- 
brane of the pollen-grain is to be seen. The contents of the pollen- 
grain appear finely granular ; the two nuclei are only recognisable 
in the contents of the ripe grain with extreme difficulty. In 
sulphuric acid the pollen membrane assumes a red-brown colour. 
By it an outer, thin, yellow-coloured layer is raised from the body 
of the pollen-grain, forming folds upon an inner, thicker, red-brown 
layer. Both layers coalesce in the wall of the corners. From the 
side walls of the corners fine teeth project inwards, so that these 
walls appear as if porous. The apex of the comers is dissolved 
by the sulphuric acid. The fine threads, binding the pollen-grains 
together, resist water, sulphuric acid, and potash, and are insoluble 
also in alcohol. If the grains are treated with 25 per cent, chromic 
acid, their membrane is soon dissolved, and in all cases the 
strongly cuticularized portion somewhat earlier than that which is 
either not, or but slightly cuticularized, which remains for a time 
as colourless swollen caps on the projecting corners of the plasmic 
contents. Later on, these also are dissolved ; and ultimately even 
the cobweb threads between the grains do not resist the chromic 
acil. — From the stigma of an older flower poUen-grains can be 
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lifted ofE which have already developed pollen-tubes. The form- 
ation of tubes takes place commonly only at one corner, or else, 
of the tubes formed, only one further develops. The membrane 
of the tube is continuous with the side-walls of the comer; a 
specially limited intine is not present."^ 

[Longitudinal sections of the arms of the style of flowers which 
are past their prime, will show the pollen-tnbes developed from 
the corners of the pollen-grains, traversing the tissue of the style. 
"With magenta the contents of the pollen-grains and tubes will com- 
monly stain deeply, the tissue of the style only very slightly ; and 
hence the pollen- tubes can be traced with great ease, and often in 
large numbers.] Instead of CEnothera, an Ejpilohium [Willowherb] 
or a Fuchsia can be used for the investigation. 

We will consider still some other pollen-grains of specially 
characteristic form. The MalvaceeB are distinguished by remark- 
ably large pollen-grains ; we examine those of [the Hollyhock] 
AUhcea rosed. In water these appear globular, opaque, studded 
with colourless spines. They become very beautifully transparent 
in carbolic acid and in chloral hydrate, much less so in oil of 
cloves, still less in oil of lemon. The preparations are best in 
carbolic acid, so that we will keep to this. Their surface view 
shows us that the colourless membrane is studded, at approxi- 
mately equal distances, with large pointed spines. Between these 
are scattered others, short, blunt, of variable thickness. Regularly 
distributed circular openings, appearing rose-coloured, traverse 
the membrane. The basal surface of the membrane is finely 
punctate. The contents of the pollen-grain appear uniformly 
finely granular, the nuclei are very difficult to distinguish. The 
optical section of the grain shows us clearly the form of the 
large and small spines, and of the canals penetrating the membrane. 
An exceedingly delicate, but nevertheless existing, intine can be 
traced only as a boundary to the contents; it bulges a little, 
papilla-like, into the canals of the extine. In concentrated sul- 
phuric acid the extine is quickly stained red-brown, and its struc- 
ture is then very clearly shown. 

The pollen-grains of most other MalvacesB resemble those of 
AUhoaa. In Malva crispa, a [hardy annual] species not infre- 
quently cultivated, for example, the pollen-grains are shaped just 
as in Althceay excepting that the spines on the. membrane are all 
alike ; between the spines lay scattered the pores or canals ; the 
membrane appears besides finely punctate. 
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The large pollen-grains of the speoiea of Cueurbila have alwayi 
been specially noticed on acconnfc of the ralves which close tb 
places of egi-osa in the estine. In water, yellow oii-di-opa c 
off froni the snrface of the estine, the grains soon eracaate theif 
contents, and the structtire of the membrane then becomea clear. 
The estine is stadded wjili regularly distributed large spines, e 
between them very nutnerous small ones. The places of egr 
Ewe i-ound, the valve is lifted up either on one side or altogether,^ 
by the papiUa-lilcB bulging of the intine. The valve has the sti-no- 
tm-e of the surrounding extine, and bears one or more spinei;' 
Very good figures are obtained in oil of lemon, h 
of cloves. On the other hand the figures in chloral hydrate ttti' 
to be preferred to those in carbolic acid. In a word, the mort: 
favourable clearing medium for each object must be found by 
experiment. Upon the prepa.ration3 in oil of lemon and chlori 
hydrate we'can determine, by optical sections, the position of til 
valve inside tLe extine, in which it is found wedged with its baa 
Bomowbat broadening inwarda. Under the Talve can be seen tU 
bnlging of the intine. In snlphnric acid the oil-drops on the extiiu 
become blue. The extine slowly becomes brown. The valve ii 
thi-ust ofF by the swelling contents. In 25 per cent, chromic acif 
the entire poll en- membrane ia soon dissolved; the intine resii 
somewhat longer, and, at the moment when the extine diaappeai^ 
can be followed as a strongly swollen, homogeneous menibra 
The pollen-grain has previously emptied itself, whereby the obse^ 
vation of the intine is considerably facilitated. In eulphnric tu 
on the other hand, the intine is immediately dissolved, the extin 
remains, the extruded contents of the pollen-grain are gradujillj 
as in other cases, coloured I'ose-red. 

Of componnd pollea-g:raiiiB, which occnr alike ia Monocotyled 
and Dicotyledons, we will first take those of [the Ling] Oallit* 
vtilgaris. The grains here are joined in fours, and usually groupt 
tetrahedrally. The pollen -me mbrano shows only slight protnl 
ances, and nsually three places of ogress for each grain, '. 
varions species of Uricti, A::alea, and Rhododendron agree in 
essentials with Callwia. In species of Acacia, as in the Mimose 
generally,* the pollon-g rains form groups of 4, 8, 12, and 16, i 
even more cells, but can occur also separately. 

In a from 3 to 30 per cent, sugar solution, which contains 1"5 p 
cent, gelatine, most pollen-graina easily put out tubes, : 
protoplasmic movement is beautifully seen. The formation of tuN 
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takes place quite certainly and rapidly in 5 per cent, solution of 
sngar and 1*5 per cent, gelatine from the pollen-grains of Poeonia, 
Staphylea, and even from Tradescantia when the pollen-grains are 
taken from freshly opened flowers. The most favourable objects 
are perhaps species of Lathyrus [e.g. Sweet Pea, Everlasting Pea, 
etc.], in 15 per cent, solution of sugar and 1*5 per cent, gelatine. 
This solution must be freshly prepared, the sowing is best per- 
formed in a suspended drop in a moist chamber (see p. 238). 
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^ On Stamen and Pollen compare v. Mohl, Ueber den Bau und die Formen 
der PoUenkdmerf 1834. Fritsohe, Ueber den Pollen, M4m. de sav. Strang. 
1836. Kaegeli, Zur Eniwicklungs. d. Poll* bei den Phanerogamenj 1842. Schacht, 
Jdhrb.f, wiss. Bot., £d. U , p. 109. Warming in Hanstein's bot. Abh., £d. II.« 
Heft. II. Strasburger, Befr. und Zellth., p. 15, and Bau der Zellhdute, p. 86. 
Elfving, Jen. ZeiUchr. f. Naturw.^ Bd. XIII., p. 1 [trans, in Quart. J, of Mic. 
Science, 1879]. Goebel, Grundz. der. Syst, Bot., p. 398. Luerssen, Grundz. d. 
Bot., m. Aufl., p. 359 ; Med. Pharm. Bot., Bd. II., p. 198. Prantl, Lehrh. der 
Bot., III. Aufl., p. 192 [English trans., by Vines] . 

' Sachs, Bot. Zeitung, 1862, p. 242. 

' Compare Leclerc du Sablon, Annates des sc. nat., Bo'aniqHe, VII. Ser., 
Vol. I. p. 97, 1885. 

* Warming, in Hamtein's bot. Abh., Bd. II., Heft. II. Goebel, Grundzuge, 
p. 409. 

< Compare herewith, Elfving, Jenaische Zeitsch., Bd. XIH., p. 12 [English 
translation as above] . 

• Strasbnrger, Neue Untersuchungen fiber den Befruchtungsvorgang bei den 
Phanerogamen, 1884, p. 5. 

The differential coloration of vegetative and generative nucleus 
is in general more strongly marked than in Tradescantia. 

7 Strasbnrger, Bau der Zellhdute, p. 95, where the development is given. 
" Bosanoff, Jahrb.f. wiss. Bot., Bd. IV., .p. 441. Engler in the same, Bd. X., 
"p. 277. The' other literature is there given. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE GYN^CIXJM OF ANGIOSPERMS. 

Material Wanted. 

Fading flowers of Larkspur, Delphinium Ajacis. Fresh ; or in alcohol. 

Or, the same of the Hellebore, Hellehorus sp. 
The same of the Flowering Rush, Butomas umhellatus. 
The same of some liliaceous plant, e.g., Tulip, Hyacinth, Lilium, 

Hemerocallis, Yucca. 
The same of a Primula, e.g., Primrose, Cowslip, Auricula, Polyanthus, 

or of Lysimachia, or Anagallis, 
Withering flowers of an orchid. 

Full-blown flowers of Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus, etc.). 
The same of the Bird's-nest Rape, Monotropa hypopitys. Fresh only. 

Or, the same of some sp. of Pyrola (Winter-green). Or some 
* orchid. Or Gloxinia. Fresh. Alcohol-material will do. 

Full-blown flowers of Torenia Asiatica. Fresh. Alcohol-material 

will do. 
The same which we have ourselves pollinated from 36 to 48 hours 

previously. 

Let us first obtain a general idea of the structure of the Ovary.^ 
For this purpose one of the Ranunculaceae is very well suited, e.g. 
Delphinium Ajacis, the Larkspur of the gardens. We choose an 
old flower, from which the petals and stamens are easily removed, 
and observe three pistils * left standing in the central position. 
Even by superficial observation we can distinguish upon the pistil 
the lower, green, swollen portion— the ovary, and the thin part, 
here rose-coloured, into which the ovary narrows above — the style. 
This last ends with the stigma, which in this case is not specially 

* It is high time an end was put to the confusion existing in systematic 
works as to the use of this term. A pistil, I define as a distinct ovary, of one 
or more cells, and composed of one or more conjoined carpels, with its stigma 
or stigmas, and, if present, style or styles. A gynacium is the whole female 
part of the flower, consisting of one or more such pistils. Pistil and gynsecimn 
may thus be synonymous, as when there is but one pistil, but are not necessarily 
so. This may not be throughout consistent, but it is at least clear. [Ed.] 
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delimited, and merely ends the style. — We now prepare cross- 
sections throngli all three ovaries together, and examine them with 
a low power, or with the addition of a little potash. The cross- 
section (Fig. 106) shows us a single cavity [cell or loculus] in 
each ovary. Apparently it is a single fertile leaf, or carpellary 
leaf, which forms each such ovary. We can conceive the car- 
pellary leaf folded inwards and its odges here grown together. 
To such an origin points, moreover, the ventral suture,* which we 
find, in fact, in the median plane of the ovary on its side turned 
towards the middle of the flower. Such an ovary, composed of 
one fertile leaf, is monocarpellary ; when a number of such mono- 
carpellary ovaries are conibined in a single flower, as is the case 
in our example, the flower is said to be [apocarpous or] poly- 
carpous. The ovaries are here free to their base, and inserted 
upon the floral axis, i.e., they are superior [or free]. The entire 
female sexual apparatus of the flower may 
consist of one or of numerous pistils, and 
is designated the g3rn8BCium. Our cross- 
section shows clearly the groove on the 
ventral side ; and with stronger magnifica- 
tion we can, at this place, follow the ex- 
ternal epidermis through the entire thick- 
ness of the wall, and see it continue into 
the epidermis of the ovarian cavity. It Pi&. ioq.— Delphinium Aja- 
is interesting that this inner epidermis '''' CrosB-secticn through an 

° * ovary, o, wall of the ovary; 

also possesses Stomata. The wall of the v, fibro-vasal bundles in the 

ovary is traversed by a number of fibro- ::^^Url- ^T^e^x^t 
vasal bundles, of which most appear on 

the dorsal side, and some near the edges of the carpel on the 
ventral side. The edges of the carpellary leaf are a little swollen, 
and form, on the cavity side, the placentae (p). From these the 
ovules (5), corresponding with the number of placenteB, arise in 
two rows. With the ovules we shall concern ourselves later on, 
and for this purpose we put our preparation on one side. 

[Instead of Delphinium^ and available so early in the year as 

* While there can be no sound objection to the use of the term ventral 
tuture to imply this union of the margins of the leaf, there is no reason what- 
ever for retaining the absurd term dorsal suUire for the midrib of the car- 
pellary leaf. The term ** dorsal " is however of advantage in connection with 
dehiscence, and it would greatly facilitate a much-needed simplifi.cation of the 
methods of classification to speak, for instance, of the " ventral '' dehiscence 
of a follicle, the " dorsi-ventral " dehiscence of a legume, and so on for the 
variooB kinds of capsule. [Eo.] 
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Febmory, vtb can osa ilie ovaries ot the Btmkmg He1leb(^^| 
HeUeboras fwtiilus. They a^ee in all essentials with the abai4H 
Sections taken through flowei'-hnda at varions stages will shtyrf^ 
moreover the method of nnion of the margins of the carpellarj 
leaf. Some of the sections will show these margins unjoined but 
in contact ; in. others, the epidermal cells of one thickened margin 
will be seen to grow oat, papillately, between the similar cells of 
the other margin, so as to "doretail " the edges together. Sections 
of the same yonng flower^bnds may show the division of the 
pollen mother-cells into tetrads. For earlier examination still the 
Christmas Rose, H. nigenr,, may be nscd-'j 

In the flower of [the Flowering Rush,] Batovius wmhellatus, as in 
Delphinium, we End a nniober of ovaries — always six ; bat these 
ovaries are free only in their npper half; in the nnder lialf they 
have grown together laterally, and cannot be isolated nninjored. 
The style is very sliort, and bears the stigma on its upper edge. 
We prepare cross- sections through the free and the combined 
portions of the ovaries. The figure of the free npper part is, 
from the point of view of the carpellary leaf, the same as in 
Delphiniuin ; the individual carpellaiy leaves remain distingaish- 
able from one another to their base, but in the lower part it is no 
longer possible upon the cross- sections to aepai'ate the individnai 
i-arpellary leaves intact. In BiilomHS we have therefore an iater- 
mediate stEige between apocarpooB and syiLcarpoas flowers ; and 
this example is suitable to introduce us to the mnltUocnl&r ovaiy, 
composed of more than one carpellarj leaf. Be.sides thi.s, we fiwl 
another novelty in Bulomtis, Tlie ovules arise not only from the 
edges, but rather, the median line excepted, from the whole innrT 
sm-face of the carpellary leaf; thoy have siiper&ciaJ placentatiiffl. 
The entire walls are covered with ovules, and fonctionat'e a( 
plttcentse. At the place of insertion of each ovale a fine fibro- 
vasal bundle ia to be seen, which provides for the ovule. Thej 
are branches of the stron^r, latter, fibro-vaaal bundles, lying 
deeper in the tissue, 

The ovule of Liliaeeie is on an azile placenta ; wo select, with li^e 
results, the Tulip, Uyaciuth, a Lily, or SenierocaZlis tor eiamina- 
tion. In the Tulip the three stigmatic lobes are sessile upon tbfi 
OYBjy, without style. In the Hyacinth the style is short, iif- 
sligma sniaU, slightly trifid. In Liliiim the style is long, th'' 
stignia tripartite. In HeTnerocallU the style is very long, ihe 
stigma likewise tripartite, but very small. Ci 
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US a trilocnUr ovary, composed of three closed carpellary leaves 
which have grown together. Here neither laterally nor in the 
middle is a limit between the tissues of the individual carpellary 
leaves to be recognised ; and a single continuous epidermis covers 
the exterior of the whole structure. [In Yucca, another genus of 
the Liliaceae, the limits of the three carpellary leaves are marked 
externally by grooves, and internally by narrow radial pear- 
shaped cavities in the tissue, each cavity being lined by a distinct 
epidermis.] Three carpellary leaves therefore form here a syn- 
carpous, trilocular ovary. Each of the three carpellary leaves 
combined into this trilocular ovary bears, corresponding to its 
two edges, two rows of ovules ; i,e, the placentae lie here in the 
inner angles of the loculi or cells of the ovary. The placentation 
is therefore marginal, as in Delphinium ; but as they arise from 
the angles of the cells, and therefore in the centre, it is specially 
designated central [or azlle] placentation. — Cross-sections through 
the style of Hemerocallis show us in it a central triangular passage, 
the poilen-canal. Three fibro- vasal bundles are distributed at the 
three angles of the pollen- canal. A longitudinal section through 
the apex of the style, and therefore through the stigma also, shows 
us the surface of this latter grown out into long papillae. This 
phenomenon is very general upon stigmatic surfaces ; Hemerocallis 
however offers still another interesting condition, in that the 
cuticle of the papillae is raised up by the formation of slime or 
mucus. This, cuticle is spirally striate, and in accordance with 
this its upheaval follows a spiral line. At length the cuticle is 
entirely loosened from the inner layer of the membrane, and 
disappears from the papillae. — The other Liliaceae likewise shotv 
a hollow style; in most cases, on the other hand, the style is 
solid, but filled either with cells easily passing out of lateral 
union, or else provided with swollen side- walls, between which 
the pollen- tubes can easily grow downwards. 

Another free or superior ovary exists in the flowers of the 
species of Primula [Primrose, Auricula, Cowslip, etc.]. These are 
dimorphous, i.e., have short-styled and long-styled ovaries, and 
stamens inserted high up or low down upon the tube of the 
corolla. A median section taken through the ovary shows us that 
the floral axis is prolonged into the cavity of the ovary, and h6re 
enlarges into a mushroom-like swelling. In the middle this 
swelling projects, papilla-like, into the pollen-canal of the style. 
The entire surface of this swelling is covered with ovules. We 
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have here a free-central placenta. The wall of the ovary is ixk 
no way connected with this placenta. We can be qnite convinced 
of this by cross-sections in which the wall of the ovary appears 
as a free ring aronnd the central placenta [or, if an equatorial 
incision is made ronnd the ovary, the style and upper part of 
the ovary can be lifted off like a cap from the mass of ovules, and 
the prolongation of this central swelling will be withdrawn from 
the pollen-canal.] Wanting also in the ring are the points of se- 
paration which enable us to determine the number of carpellary 
leaves concerned in forming the ovary ; these however are assumed 
to be five, from the point of view of the numerical symmetry of the 
other floral parts, and from the circumstance that in many Primu- 
laceaB the fruit-capsule dehisces at its apex with five teeth. In 
Primula itself the number of the teeth with which the capsule 
opens is undetermined. — Instead of Primrda, species of Lysimctchia 
[Loose-strife, Creeping Jenny, Money- wort, etc.,] or of AnagaUis 
[Scarlet Pimpernel, Bog Pimpernel, etc.,] can be used with the 
same results ; they all bear their ovules on a free central placenta. 
Let us. examine now an inferior [adherent or adnate] ovarji 
selectii^g first that of Epipactis palustriSf or of some other orchid. 
The brown ovary lies below the point of insertion of the other 
floral parts. We select for cutting a young rudimentary fruity 
upon which the petals have already b^un to go brown. Cross- 
sections are very instructive, and show us a unilocular ovary, 
which bears equidistantly upon its wall three pairs of placenta. 
The placentae repeatedly divide at their inner edges, and bear 
a great number of ovules. The wall of the ovary has on its 
outer side six projecting ribs, of which three correspond to the 
places of insertion of the placentae; three speciaUy strong ones 
alternate with these places of insertion. Each rib is traversed by 
a fibre- vasal bundle, or a complex of fibro-vasal bundles, besides 
which a small bundle lies at each place of separation of two 
placentae. In a superior ovary, the cross-section of which should 
agree completely with that here described, we should in no way 
scruple to consider the ovary as composed of three carpellary 
leaves, and to look upon the -pairs of placentae as arising from the 
conjoined edges of two adjoining carpellary leaves. The three ribs 
which alternate with the lines of insertion of the placentae, we 
should take for the midribs of the three carpellary leaves. As 
we have here, however, an inferior fruit, the matter is not so 
simple. We can either conceive that the inferior ovary consists 
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of the hollowed floral axis, and is only closed above by the 
carpellary leaves, that from these latter, however, the placentae 
grow downwards into the hollowed floral axis ; or we can consider 
that the carpellary leaves and hollowed floral axis have gi'own 
together, and that in the wall of the inferior ovary, therefore, 
the outer portion appertains to the stem, the inner to the carpel- 
lary leaves. This latter theory is decidedly to be preferred; it 
has, however, no other than a phylogenetic [or evolutionary] 
value ; ^.e., we conceive that in course of time the inferior ovary 
has so arisen.* In point of fact, however, the anatomical and 
physiological data for such a conception are wanting, and we 
must therefore be contented with stating that the structure of 
this inferior ovary is not different from that of a polycarpellary, 
unilocular, superior ovary. — If ripe fruit-capsales of Ejpipactis are 
at our disposal, we shall find in these, as in most other Orchideae, 
that the wall of the capsules dehisces by six longitudinal clefts. 
The six bands separating the clefts remain joined at the base and 
at the apex of the capsule. Three of them are broader and fertile, 
three are narrower and sterile. The three sterile correspond with 
the three mid-ribs, which we saw in the cross-section of the ovary ; 
the three fertile bands bear in their middle the placentae. 

We will now endeavour to become acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the ovule, and at the same time turn our attention to 
the processes of fertilization in Angiosperms. In order to become 
acquainted with the individual parts of the ovule, we first prepare 
cross-sections through the ovary of [the Monkshood] Aconitum 
NapelluSy or of some other species of Aconitum. We select a flower 
in full bloom, strip off the other parts of the flower, and then cut 
through the three ovaries together. Care should be taken that 
the sections are taken correctly at right-angles with the long axis 
of the individual ovaries. The number of the sections must be con- 
siderable, so as more probably to cut an ovule correctly. We glance 
over the sections, and select those which appear likely. In case 
the section is not delicate enough, we can help matters with a 
little potash. The figures are almost identical with those which 
we have just examined in Delphinium ; but in the structure of the 
integument of the ovule there is a slight difference, which in- 
duces us to give Aconitum the preference now. If an ovule is 
cut centrally, it appears as in the adjoining Fig. 107. The ovary 

• A plant of great interest in this connection is the Californian poppy, 
Eiehicholtzia Calif or nica, now so commonly grown in gardens. [Ed.] 
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is moRocarpellary, the ovule arises tram a marginal placenta. 
It is inserted thereun with s stalk, the fnucolna or fiinicle (/) ; 
the free part of this is very short, the rest of it is grown to the 
ovale, foiining upon it the taphe (r). In the body of the ovale 
we distingaish first of all the inner conical mass of tissne as the 
60-called nucleus of the ovule — ilie nucellns (n). This corresponds 
with the maoroBporangium. of the Vascnlar Cryptogams. The 
nncellns is encased in two integuments, an inner (ii) [originally 
called the " secundine " by Mirbel ; but, as it is developed before 
the other, more recently known as the "primine"], and an outer 
(ie) [originally culled the " primine " ; but, as it ia developed after 
the other, more recently called the 
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its npper edges, which extends to 
the nucellua ; this canal is known 
Bs the micropyle. The fimiculns is 
traversed by a fibro-vasal bnndle, 
coming from the placenta, which 
in many, hnt not, however, in all, 
cases can be traced to the base of 
the nncelluB. The tissue adjojnini; 
the base of the nncellus, bere dih- 
tinguished by its brighter coloi'- 
ation, is known as the i^halaza (ch) 
In the long axis of the nncellns is 
noticeable a larger cell, forming' 
quite a eavity ; tins is the embryo-sac (e). At its base can be seeu 
some globniar cells, which in Aeoiiitum (and Bananculaceffi geuei- 
ally) are very ati-ongly developed — the antipodal cells (a). In 
specially favonrahle cases we can determine that they are tliree in 
number. In the apes of the ombryo-sac we can also see a eaiiil' 
cell, wliich, however, ia only recognisable in perfectly medisn 
sections; it is the egg [-cell or oospliere, sometimes calleJ tlic 
embryonic vesicle or gei-misal vesicle] (o). The ovule as a whclf 
is distinguished us anatropona, t.e, turned back, bcc&nse the bodj 
of the ovule does not lie in direct continnation of the funiculo*. 
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but appears laid by the side of it, with one side grown to it, and 
the micropyle tamed to the base of the funiculus. This form of 
ovule is by far the most common in Angiosperms. If we now 
compare our preparation of Delphinium (Fig. 106) with that of 
Aconitum (Fig. 10?) we shall see that the structure of the ovary 
and ovule in the two cases is quite identical ; the distinction only 
is that in Delphinium [as very commonly in RanunculacesB] the 
two integuments of the ovule are blended together. 

In order to prepare sections of the ovule of Aconitum, we can 
separate one from the ovary, and cut it singly between the 
thumb and fore-finger, in the method already known to us. If 
the ovule is correctly arranged between the fingers, we shall in 
this way more rapidly obtain true median sections. In this and 
in other like cases the ovule may, with advantage, be first em- 
bedded in glycerine-jelly or in celloidin (celluloidin), and then cut. 
The glycerine-jelly must be tolerably firm, i.e., must contain a 
comparatively large proportion of gelatine. In celloidin only 
alcohol material can be embedded. We pour the solution of 
celloidin * into a small box made of writing paper, and immerse 
the ovule in it. The celloidin is then allowed to stand in the air 
till it has acquired a firm skin, when it is laid in 82 p.c. alcohol. 
Here, after some hours, it acquires the consistence of cartilage, 
remaining transparent. Celloidin and object are cut together, and 
the sections laid in glycerine or glycerine- jelly, without its being 
necessary ,to remove the celloidin. The sections can be stained 
with carmine or with logwood (h8Bmatoxylin),but not with aniline 
colours, as these latter colour the celloidin as well. If the celloidin 
has been procured in cakes, it must be dissolved before use in 
equal parts of ether and absolute alcohol. In order to make 
ovules which are to be embedded in glycerine- jelly or in celloidin 
gtill more visible, they can be previously stained with watery 
logwood ; the ovules must then, however [after previous washing 
in water], be again dehydrated in absolute alcohol, before being 
placed in the celloidin. Objects which, in order to make them 
available for section-cutting, must be permeated with celloidin, 
are first treated with dilute solution of celloidin, in which the 
object must lie often for days before it is transferred to, and 
embedded in, the thick celloidin solution. 

• To be obtained of Dr. Griibler, in Leipzig, Dufour-strasse, 17. In cakes at 
aboot 8s. each, or in solution at 11«. the kilogramme. Also of Messrs. Southall 
Bros. & Barclay, manufaotoring chemists, Dalton St., Binningfaam. [Eo.] 
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We will now lake in liand the study of the interior of the 
embryo-sac. The most favourable object for this is Monotropa 
Hypopitys [the Bird*s-nest Rape, a pale yellowish parasite, found 
chiefly nnder beech and fir trees] .^ This plant is so favourable 
for the otherwise difficult investigation of the embryo-sac that 
no pains should be spared, if possible, to obtain it.* It flowers 
in July and August, and must be examined fresh, as in alcohol it 
becomes brown and opaque. The plant bears carriage very well, 
and can be preserved healthy for a very long time in a glass of 
water. [Supplies may in this way be obtained from a distance.] 

With Monotropa agree the various species of Pyrola, or 
"winter-green," [likewise Ericaceous plants,] excepting that 
their ovules are smaller. [About a dozen species of Pyrola, all 
hardy herbaceous perennials, can be readily enough cultivated in 
gardens, either from seeds or division of the roots, selecting for 
the purpose a shady border, with a sandy peat soil.] The cross- 
section through the under part of the ovary shows this to be 
four-celled [5-celled in Pyrola]. The placentsB are strongly 
swollen, and bear on their surface very numerous, slender, closely 
serried ovules. The two halves of the placenta in each cell are 
removed to some little distance by a radial line of separation. In 
the upper part of the ovary these lines of separation extend to 
the centre, and there adjoin one another. We see then four strong 
pairs of placentae, each placed on the centre of a partition wall, 
which appertain to the two neighbouring loculi; thp pairs are 
easily separated from one another with the needles. We get the 
ovules for our investigation by removing a portion of the wall of 
the ovary with the forceps, and stripping ofE the ovules with the 
needles from the placenta thus exposed. We place them in pure 
water, or in 3 p.c. solution of sugar, in which the ovules remain 
longer unchanged. We take this material from an oldish flower* 
in which the stamens have already dehisced, so that we shall find 
the ovules in part ripe and not yet fertilized, in part already 
fertilized. Between the ovules we come often upon pieces of 
pollen tubes. The receptive ovule has the appearance of the 
adjoining fig., 107. It is transparent, and can be focussed for 
optical section. We recognise in it an anatropoxis ovule, with but 
one integument (^). The whole interior of the ovule is filled by 
the embryo-sac ; we miss the nucellus, which, during the develop- 

• It is hardly likely to be regularly obtainable in England, so that the alter- 
native i)lant8 referred to later on must be relied on for material. [Ed.] 
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ment, is pressed back by the embryo-sac. Tbe apex of the 
embryo-Bsc is occupied, as we can clearly see, by three cells. 
These three cells form the e^-apparatns [or germinal apparatus]. 
They are not of equal value. The two upper are the assisting- 
cells, or ejntxsiim (Fig. 108, B) ; that more deeply inserted, is 




the OOSpliere (o) [germinal vesicle, embryonic vesicle]. The 
synergidiB, as can be easily seen, have in their lower part a 
vacuole, are filled above with protoplasm, and here contain the 
tLncIeOB. The oosphere inversely has its cavity above, and below 
the main mass of its cell-protoplasm, and the nucleus. Both 
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synerg-idea are not always seen, as one can cover the other (Fig. 
108, 0). At the base of the embryo-sac the antipodal cells can 
usually be recognised without difficulty, and we can count that 
three also of these are present. In the interior of the embryo-sac 
is usually found a nacleus, with a nucleolus (Fig. 108, A) ; but in 
other cases there are two nuclei (B) or a nucleus with two nucleoli 
(G) ; and we judge from this, that the one nucleus which we always 
ultimately find arises from the union of two. Ovules, the fertil- 
ization of which has already commenced, can be recognised by 
the changes which the pynergidsD have undergone. These appear 
strongly refractive, both or only one being thus modified. It is 
then certain that a pollen-tube has penetrated to the embryo-sac, 
and if it is not easy to see it in the interior of the micropyle, it is 
still not difficult to recognise the piece torn ofE from it in the 
preparation and projecting beyond the micropyle. The apex of 
the pollen- tube, however, has penetrated to the synergidse, and the 
protoplasm of the pollen-tube between the synergidse to the 
oosphere. With careful examination we may happen, in oospheres 
which border on synergidsB that are thus changed, to find two 
nuclei (D), one larger, the original nucleus of the oosphere, and 
close by it also a smaller, the spermatic-nucleus, which has pene- 
trated from the pollen-tube. This latter increases quickly in size. 
We can find stages of conjugation between the oo-nucleus and this 
spermo-nucleus, and afterwards see only one embryo-nadeus, with 
two unequal nucleoli, of which the smaller arose from the 
spermatic-nucleus (E), and ultimately an embryo-nucleus with 
only one nucleolus. While the oosphere is being fertilized, the 
highly refi*active masses of substance in one or both synergidae 
diminish ; they are apparently used for the nourishment of the 
oospore. At the same time with these changes in the egg- 
apparatus the formation of endosperm has commenced in the 
cavity of the embryo-sac ; i.e., we see the embryo-sac divided by 
walls. The endosperm-formation here, therefore, takes place bj 
cell diYision. In other equally frequent, even more frequent, cases, 
the nucleus of the embryo-sac and its descendants at first divide 
ftee ; and only at a later stage of the development the formatioa 
of partition- walls between these nuclei commences. The process, 
as we have it here, takes place in general in such embryo-sacs as 
show slow, and on the whole inconsiderable, increase in size. 
Where, on the other hand, the embryo-sac increases very rapidly 
in size after the fertilization of the ^:g-cell, there nuclear divifliOB 
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Tithoat cell-divieiim first takes place, and cell-formatioti [%.«., the 
formation of the partition. walls] first begins -when the embryo-sac 
is approximately fully developed. — In consequence of fertilization 
the oospore has acquired a delicate cellnlose membrane, and soon 
begins to elongate into a sac, and after 8om.e time penetrates with 
its apex into the body of the endosperm, where the apex of the 
sac produces a few-celled embryo, [the rest of the sac forming the 
BOBpensor]. — We have thos far examined these ovalee only in pnre 
water or in sngar- solution ; if we wish to see the nuclei come out 
clearly, we must treat the ovules with two per cent, acetic acid. 
In this way we obtain very sharply- 
defined structures in most ovules, 
and at the same time fix the stages 
of division of the nuclei, although 
into these processes we do not pro- 
pose at present to go more deeply. 
Staining media cannot be recom- 
mended, since they stain also the 
nnolei in the integument, and in 
this way injure the view into the 
interior. 

Instead of Monotropa various Or- 
chids (Orchis and other genera) can 
Berre for this investigation. Fer- 
dliEation takes place in these a 
good while after pollination, and in 
ovaries which are already greatly en- 
lai^ied. These are cut open, ovales 
removed with the needles froiu a 
placenta, and transferred to water 
or three per cent, solution of sugar. 
We can, without further steps, 
form oorselves as to the stmctnre of 
the fully-formed ovule (Fig. 109) ; 
this is very like to that of Monotropa, but there are two integu- 
mente [as commonly in monocotyledons], and an air-cavity in the 
neighbourhood of the chalaza. This air-cavity makes observation 
more difficult if it is filled with air, and this latter also penetrates 
bstween the integuments. The ovule in water or in three per 
cent, sugar solution, must therefore be freed from air under the 
air pump. Often even a slight pressure upon the cover-glass 
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serves to remove tlie most disturbing air, found between the 
integuments. The nucellus in the Orchideoe also is quite displaced 
by the embrjo-sac ; as a relic of the nucellas a strongly refractive 
cap of substance is still to be seen at the apex of the embryo-sac. 
The egg-apparatus (os) is constructed as in Monotropa, only that 
the oosphere is less deeply inserted. The antipodal cells are not 
to be seen; in their place is a strongly refractive substance, in 
which lie, in fact, three nuclei, recognisable, however, with great 
difficulty. The pollen-tube can, more easily than in Monotropa, 
be traced to the synergidae ; the changes which the synergidae 
undergo are the same. The two nuclei, moreover, are again found 
in the fertilized oosphere. Endosperm is in general not formed 
in the Orchidese. 

In default of Monotropa and of Orchidaceae transparent ovules 
for investigation are provided by various Gesneraceee,* and, above 
all, the large-flowered Gloxinia hyhrida of the gardens. The ovule, 
having only one integument, is so far translucent that the egg- 
apparatus is clearly visible. It shows the two synergidae, and in 
this case flask-shaped oosphere. Under some circumstances two 
oospheres can be present. The embryo-sac in its upper part is 
swollen, but narrows suddenly below ; the antipodal cells in the 
lower end are not distinguishable with certainty. 

One of the most favourable plants for the study of fertilization 
is however the Scrophularineous plant Torenia^ Adatica,^ This 
[stove-evergreen from the East Indies] is now cultivated very 
generally in gardens, and bears flowers the whole year through. 
It is distinguished in that its embryo-sac grows upwards into the 
micropyle, and hence the whole egg- apparatus appears without 
any other covering than the wall of the embryo-sac. Cross- 
sections through the superior, elongated ovary show this to be 
two-celled ; the two axile placentas project as pads into the loculi. 
They are covered with numerous ovules. For the purpose of 
observation we remove a wall of the ovary, and strip ofE the 
ovules from the placenta, best under the simple microscope. We 
observe them with advantage in a 3 p.c. solution of sugar. The 
ovules are anatropous, or, more correctly, somewhat campylo- 
tropous, for the embryo-sac and the integument are bent in their 
upper part (Fig. 110, A), The free part of the funiculus (/) of 
the ovule is pretty long. There is only one strong integument. 
The embryo-sac (e) projects with its upper end out of the micro- 
pyle. This protruding part is convexly swollen and pointed at its 
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apex ; it lies against the f iinicnlus. It is difficult to follow tlie 
embryo aao m the interior of the ovule but by ruuning n a little 
potash we can during its cODiDiencing action convince ourhelves 
that it immediately adjoma the integmnent is fii^t very na tow, 




then swells somewhat spindle-shaped, and (e*) again narrows at 
the base. Our preparations in sogar solution show, in the free 
apex of the embryo-sac, the two synergidse and the oosphere ; 
once more therefore, aa always, three cells foi-m the egg-apparatna. 
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According to the position of tke prepavation two Bynei^dse are 
to be seen (Fig. 110, B), or ona covers the other (C), At the 
apex of each aynei'gida we notice here a, iiomogeneons, strongly 
[■efractive cap, aharply defined against the finely granular portion, 
beliind; this ia the so-called filiform apparatus. If such a pre- 
paration IB treated with chiorzLnc iodine, the caps of the synergidte 
are seen to colour blue. They consist therefore of cellulose- The 
other Bubatance of the synergidm and of the ooaphere colours 
yellow-brown. Carefnl examination ahowa that the membrane of 
the cmbryo-aac is open over the caps of the sjnergidte (B, 0). The 
filifona apparatus thei'efore now forms the stopper to the opening 
of the embryo-sac. This appavatus ia very widely distributed, 
especially amongst monocotyledonoua plants, and projects often 
very far out of the embryo-aac. The longitudinal striation, 
which they very commonly show, arises from fine pores filled 
with protoplasmic contents. — We tnm again to oar preparation 
lying in water or in sugar solution, and further determine that 
here also the distribution of the contenta in the aynergidro and 
the oosphore ia entirely the same as in Monotropa and Orahig 
(B, 0). In the synergidte the nuclei lie in the upper, the vacuole 
in the lower part ; in the ooaphere thia is reversed. — If we wish 
to study the process of fertilication in Torenia we musi; pollinate 
the Bowel's for this purpose. From pollination to fertilization 
thirty-sis hours elapse, so tha.t we must renew our observations 
after fi-om a day and a half to two days. As before, we free the 
ovules from the placenta, but as carefully as possible, under the 
simple microscope, in order to remove the largest possible pro- 
portion of the poUen-tubea. These are followed here, with the 
greatest possible ease, to the apex of the embryo-sac, between the 
caps of the synergidte and right up to the ooaphere (D, S). We 
see that the pollen-tubea conducted by tbe placentie are still farther 
led by the funiculi till they attain the apos of the embryo-sac. A 
direct influence makes itself felt at the same time from this latter. 
which effects the direction of growth of the apes of the pollen-tabe. 
It can be assumed that the synergidte secrete a definite substance 
which acts as a stlmnlus upon the pollen-tube. The caps of 
the synergidsB, on account of their soft consistence, oppose little 
resistance to the escape of the secretion. Where the caps of the 
synergide are specially strongly developed, they appear besides 
travei'Sed by very fine canals, which conduct the secreted eabstance 
outwards. The syiiergida? in Toreiiia, as in others, bccomo dis- 
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organized after the entrance of the poUen-tnbe, and take on the 
strongly refractive appearance already known to ns. For the 
stndy of the further stages of development of the embryo, etc., this 
object is not favourable. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XXIX. 

' Goebel, Grundzuge d, Syst.t etc., p. 417. Liirssen, Grundz, der Botanik, 
p. 356. Med. Pharm. Bot., Bd. II., p. 244. Prantl, Lehrhuch der Botanik, 4th 
edit., English edition by Vines, p. 204. 

^ Strasborger, Befruchtung und Zelltheilung, pp. 84, 85. 

3 The same, p. 55. 

* The same, p. 54. 

' The same, p. 52. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

STRUCTURE OF THE SEED OF ANGIOSPBRMS. 

Material Wanted. 

Flowers and seed-pods of various ages of the Shepherd*s Purse {Ga'p- 
sella Bursa-pastorls). March to November. Fresh, also in alcohol 
The same of the Water-Plantain (Alisma Plantago). June to August. 
Ripe seeds of the Castor Oil plant (Bicinus communis). 

We will now endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
structure of a ripe seed, and to give especial attention to the embyro 
which it contains. As af comparatively favourable plant, we select 
one of the Cruciferee, Gapsella Bursa-pastoris [the shepherd's 
purse], a plant which has been very commonly made use of for 
embryological studies.^ Its seed is comparatively small, but 
provides special advantages for developmental investigation. For 
this reason therefore we will endeavour to overcome the difficulty 
that the cutting of the ripe seed presents. It is advisable first of 
all to prepare a median longitudinal section through the seed, as we 
want to know what the object looks like, the development Df which 
we are about to study. This section presents no insuperable dif- 
ficulty, if we have fresh seeds at our disposal, in preparing between 
the fingers. It is still easier if we place the seed between two flat 
pieces of cork, and draw the razor between them. Or the seed can 
be fastened with gum in the desired position between two pieces 
of soft lime or poplar wood, and after it is dry the sections made 
through wood and seed at the same time. Or the seed can he 
embedded in a drop of gum, to which a little glycerine has been 
added, at the end of a piece of elder pith, and after drying, gua 
and seed can be cut at the same time. 

The sections, ii^ whichever way prepared, should be examined in 
glycerine, as water makes the embyro swell, and come out of the 
testa. The embyro (Fig. Ill, A), fills up the entire seed; it is bent 
at its mid-length, so that the cotyledons (c) lie alongside the hypo- 
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cotjledonary axis, or hypocotyl (h) [i.e. are incumbent]. (Com- 
pare the figure.) This disposition is characteristic of [several 
tribes of the Cruciferte, by some syaiematists collected into} the 
section Notorhizeie, and may be repreBented by the sign | | Q 
[Another characteriatic method of folding of the embryo in Cra- 
ciferoB, is where the hypocotyl is folded over and applied to the 
edges of the cotyledons. This is called accombent, and may be 
expressed by the sign ~ Q- They may likewise be represented 
by C C H ^"^ 8 H respectively.] If the section is delicate and 
has cat the seed perfectly in the centre (as in the adjoining Fig. A), 
we see at the base of and between the cotyledons the small grow- 
ing apex of the stem [the plnmiile], and can also see, at the lower 
end of the hypocotyl, the axis closed by the radicle covered by a 
root-cap only a few cells thick. There is no endosperm to be seen ; 
the embryo is immediately 
aurronnded by the skin of 
the seed — the testa, [and is 
therefore said to be exal- 
buminoms] . If we ose a 
somewhat higher magnifying 
power, we can determine 
that this testa (Pig. Ill, ff) 
consists of three layers of 
cells. The innermost layer 
(a) is composed of cells with 
comparatively little thickened 
and almost coloorless walls, 
and with granular contents. 
Addition of iodine shows as 
that these grains are coloured 
yellow-brown, and are there- 
fore aleurottC. Outwardly follows a second layer (c), the cell- 
walls of which are coloured deep brown, and on the inner side 
are very strongly thickened. The ontermost layer of cells ap- 
pears in concentrated glycerine as a colourless, apparently homo- 
geneous membrane ; its cells are strongly flattened, and thickened 
almost to the obliteration of the lumeu. Between the innermost 
and the second outer layer is often to be diatingnished a crushed 
layer of cellsj appearing like a single membrane. — If we examine 
the testa fi-om the outside, we easily recognise the contour of the 
polygonal cells of the external tabular layer. These cells have 
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their more internal portions partly separated by intercellular 
spaces full of air. In the middle of each cell is to be distinguished 
a weakly defined more strongly refractive portion. The walls of 
the next inner layer of cells are brown, strongly thickened, the 
cells themselves only a little smaller than in the outer layer. 
Considerably smaller, on the other hand, and weakly thickened, 
are the cells of the third, aleurone-containing, layer. — K we now 
allow water to run into the section from the edge of the cover- 
glass, we see, in the cross-section, the cells of the outer layer rapidly 
swell ; each bulges strongly outwards ; at their centre a highly 
refractive column is noticeable. The lumen is now hardly dis- 
tinguishable ; the entire cell is filled by the thickening layers of 
the wall, and in all cases the outer thickening layers are weakly, 
the internal strongly refractive. These internal thickening layers 
form the striking central columella, which now shows up very 
strongly on the surface of the seed, while at the same time the 
mtercellular spaces between the cells disappear. The swelling 
walls usually show clear lamination. With further addition of 
water, the cuticle of the cells is ruptured, and the outer thickening 
layers come out, diffusing in the surrounding water as invisible 
mucilage. The refractive columella remains behind, marking the 
centre of each cell (Fig. Ill, B, at e). It has increased not incon- 
siderably in size ; at its apex can be seen the relics of the dissolved 
thickening layers. In the same way the lateral middle-lamellas 
oE the cells remain, and, as they do. not swell, show now a much 
less height than the columellsD. All this can be seen in our Pig, 
111, B, which represents the testa after the action of water. These 
phenomena of swelling can be observed more quickly if the section 
is first examined in alcohol, and then water run in. This muci- 
lagination of the thickening layers of the outer cells of seeds and 
mericarps* is a comparatively common phenomenon, which facili- 
tates the sticking of the seed to foreign objects, and therefore serves 
in their transport and dissemination, and on the other hand has 
as a result, the $rm retention of water on the surface of the seed. 

As the section-cutting of ripe seeds presents some diflBculty, we 
can, so far as informing ourselves about the position and structure 
of the embryo is concerned, prepare the sections from seeds which 

• Mericarps, the segments of fruits which, like the Pelargonium (Geranium), 
Cranes' Bills, and Parsley Worts, do not dehisce to let out their seeds, but spht 
up bodily into seed-containing segments. Hence these fruits are called sehizo- 
car/js— splitting fruits. [Ed.] 
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are not quite ripe, and far softer, and only stndy the testa npon 
fully ripe seeds. In this we can go back to younger stages, and 
at first lay the entire ovule in potash. These ovules can be best 
obtained by halving the seed-vessel in its entire length, and then 
removing the ovules from each half with the scalpel. The ovules, 
almost to the fully- ripe stage, can be made so far transparent that 
we can inform ouraelves sufficiently as to the position of the 
embryo. The embryo goes a beautiful green in potash, which 
arises from the swelling of the starch-grains, so that the chloro- 
phyll-grains become visible. Proceeding to progressively younger 
ovnles, we see that the embryo (and at first especially its coty- 
ledons), becomes continually shorter. It continually withdraws 
farther and further from the lower, outward-bent, half of the 
embryo sac. Ovules from fruits which, without stalk, measure 
-J- inch in height, show the embryo as a small body of cordate form. 
The two divaricating anterior protuberances are the rudiments of 
the cotyledons. If we trace back the various stages of develop- 
ment of the embryo, we can at the same time determine that 
endosperm is formed only at the two ends of the embryo-sac, and 
appears especially at the chalazal end as a small green-coloured 
mass of tissue. The latter is not reached and absorbed till " the 
seeds are well-nigh ripe. We can also see that the testa proceeds 
from the two layers of cells of the outer integument, and the 
inner cell-layer of the inner integument. This latter layer is 
easily distinguished by its richness in contents. The one or two 
layers of cells lying between this innermost layer and the outer 
integument are gradually pressed back and crushed, so that they 
ultimately form only the compound membrane lying between 
the second and third layer of the testa. [If unripe seeds of various 
ages are laid npon an object- slide in a drop of glycerine, and 
covered with a cover-glass, and then subjected to carefully con- 
trolled pressure with the handle of the needle-holder, the ovules 
-will burst, and the often uninjured embryo will come out. This 
process is effective with embryos from a very young state up to 
those that are well-nigh fully formed.] — In order to inform our- 
selves as to the structure of the egg-apparatus in the ovule at the 
receptive period, we must have recourse to alcohol-material, which 
we make transparent to the desired degree by careful addition of 
potash. We can thus state the presence of two synergidse, and an 
oosphere, in the egg-apparatus, while the antipodal cells are very 
difficult to see. The structure of the ovule is easy to follow fresh. 
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in pure water, or with a trace of potash added to make it still 
more transparent. The ovnle is campylotropous, i.e., its nucellus 
and embryo-sac, as we have already seen in later stages, are 
curved. The outer integument consists of two layers, the inner 
in its upper part has two, further in has three layers. The 
nucellus at this stage is already absorbed, so that the embryo-sac 
is directly in contact with the inner integument. The funiculus is 
pretty long ; it is traversed by a fibro- vasal bundle, which ends in 
the chalaza, and is still visible even in the ripe seed (Fig. Ill, JL, v) 
Very beautiful, in the next older stages, especially after the addi- 
tion of potash, are the views one gets of the rudimentary embryo. 
We can see that the fertilized oosphere [oospore] grows into a 
thread-like pro-embryo, about six cells long ; the uppermost cell, 
i.e., that most removed from the micropyle, rounds off into a head- 
cell, the embryo-cell, [the other cells collective form the stLspensor,] 
while the lowermost cell of this embryo-bearer or suspensor, the 
attaching-cell, swells at the same time bladder-like, absorbs the 
entire nucellar tissue up to the integument, and forms the bladder 
which we find at this place even in the ripe state (comp. Fig. Ill, 
A), This swollen cell may serve to help on the absorption of nutri- 
ment for the embryo. The tissue of the chalaza swells consider- 
ably at the same time, and the cell- contents become dark-coloured. 
Soon we see there the green endosperm-cells, which in smaller 
number surround the rudimentary embryo at the micropylar end 
also. In such preparations we can determine that the swollen 
globular embryo-cell is already separated from the suspensor by a 
partition wall, and soon after is divided by a longtitudinal wall, 
at right angles to which follows a second longtitudinal wall, and 
then at its mid height a cross- wall. The globular embryo thus 
appears divided into octant-cells, in which are subsequently formed 
periclinal and anticlinal walls. The globular embryo increases in 
size and in number of constituent cells, flattens somewhat, and 
then from its anterior end the cotyledons grow out. These at first 
are in contact at their base, and then subsequently the growing 
point or plumule of the stem bulges out between them. [All of 
these stages can likewise be followed in fresh material, and in sitUf 
by laying the ovules in glycerine, covering with a cover-glass, and 
then carefully heating over a spirit or gas-flame. The ovule is 
thus made transparent, and the embryo clearly visible.] 

For the study of the monocotyledonons embryo we select the 
common Water Plantain, Alisma Plantago,^ This object is, in fact, 
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digbly suited to this kind of investigation, and ia therefore very 
commonly used for it. First of all we will make ourselves familiar 
with the fully- developed state. The flower of Alisma Plantago 
contains numerous monocarpellary pistils ; it is apocarpous [much 
resembling in this reepect the Banunculaceee]. From each Bower 
therefore proceed numerous fruits, which are cloaely pressed 
together [in a single whorl] into a collective fruit [a dry etorio] 
of triai^ular outline. Each individual ripe carpel [achena] is 
strongly flattened [laterally], somewhat thicker above, obovate in 
profile, with a median dorsal groove. At about mid-height o£ each 
acbene, on its internal edge, is a short thread-like outgrowth, repre- 
senting the withered 
style [which, therefore, 
is ventral]. For fur- 
ther investigation we 
select an almost ripe 
etcerio, place a single 
achene between the two 
halves of a split cork, 
and draw the razor be- 
tween these two halves, 
we shall thus, without 
trouble, obtain tolera- 
bly median longitudinal 
sections ; while cutting 
between the fingers 
presents difficulties, as 
the testa is so hard. 
At the same time we 
will prepare some 
cross-sections in the 
ordinaiy way, between 
two pieces of cork. 
The longitudinal sec- 
tions we examined in 
water, to which we add a little potash. For the cross-sections 
pure water suffices. For the study of the testa upon the longi- 
tadinal sections the air must be driven out ; for this we can either 
!ay the sections for a short time in alcohol, or else place them 
under the air-pump. We also lay some longitudinal sections in 
carbolic acid, and in this way obtain figures which supplement the 
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others in the most satisfactory way. The longitudinal section, if 
correctly cut, presents the appearance of the adjoining Fig., 112. 
We have first a comparatively thick wall to the fruit, the pericarp, 
which in its surface is covered by the epidermis (&p) . This is, as our 
median longitudinal section teaches us, a pretty sharply delimited 
part of the pericarp, and is therefore distinguished as epicarp. 
To the epidermis follows a parenchymatous tissue of approxi- 
mately isodiametric cells, strongly thickened, filled with air, and 
without intercellular spaces ; this forms the mesocarp {m). Intern- 
ally follow several layers of elongated sclerenchymatous elements, 
and represent the endocarp {en), A perfectly median longitudinal 
section cuts, at the back of the testa, a mucilage-passage adjoining 
the epidermis, which is, however, only to be seen well in an unripe 
testa ; in a ripe one, on the other hand, it appears almost empty, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from the neighbouring tissue. 
Longitudinal sections not truly median may, on the other hand, 
expose a fibre- vasal bundle (v), which, lying close to the sclerenchy- 
matous endocarp, passes up at the back of the fruit, in order to 
end in the lower half of the ventral edge (at v*) . Under the place 
of insertion of the withered style (jst) projects the ventral edge 
of the epicarp, which is here formed of elongated cells. Adjoin- 
ing these towards the interior we see, in favourable cases, an air- 
passage (f) which, continuing the pollen route through the style, 
can be followed to the base of the cavity of the ovary. This is the 
passage by which the pollen-tubes arrive at the micropyle. As the 
ovules turn their micropyles to the dorsal edge of the ovary, the 
pollen-tubes, after entering the cavity of the ovary, grow round the 
funiculus. — Epi-, meso-, and endocarp are even easier to recognise 
in cross than in longitudinal sections; and the furrow in the 
middle line of the back is now specially noticeable. The seed 
almost completely fills up the cavity of the ovary, as the median 
longitudinal section through the fruit proved, and is fixed in the 
central position at the base of the cavity of the ovary by a 
tolerably long, bent funiculus (/). A fibro- vasal bundle enters into 
this funiculus. The seed is campylotr opens, and completely filled 
by the embryo. As testa (ts) only a thin skin is present, consist 
ing of two clearly distinguishable layers of cells. Between the two 
we see here and there also a third crashed layer, which comes out 
more clearly after swelling in potash. The inner layer of cells of 
the testa is strongly thickened on the inner side. The micropyle 
(mp) is very prominent on the seed. The root-end of the embryo 
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lies directly against this on the inside. This root-end is somewhat 
swollen, and projects in the middle in the form of a papilla. If 
the section has cut the embryo quite centrally, we see that the 
papilliform projection is formed of two layers of root-cap, which 
at the edges pass over into the epidermis. At mid-heigbt of the 
seed is to be seen upon the embryo an outward-turned narrow 
notch, in which lies the growing apex of the stem [plumule]. This 
growing apex is enclosed in the cotyledonary sheath. Upon the 
apex arises a median, external (see figure, towards the left-hand) 
rudimentary leaf, which completely fills up the notch. The part 
found between this growing apex and the end of the root is the 
hypocotyl. It is covered by the epidermis, shows three layers of 
cortical cells, regularly arranged into a cylindrical cover, and a 
median string of elongated cells which runs from the root-apex 
towards the growing point of the stem. These cortical layers have 
only one layer of common initial cells at the apex. . Over these 
runs the dermatogen, from which two layers of root-cap appear 
segmented. The central string, the plerome, is terminated by its 
own initials. The hypocotyl is prolonged into a cotyledon. This is 
bent, in proportion to the form of the ovarian cavity, tapers gently 
to its apex, and ends at the chalazal end of the seed. The cotyledon 
also consists of a cylinder of regularly arranged layers of cells, 
and is traversed by a central string of elongated cells. This string 
bends in under the growing apex of the stem, and joins with that 
of the hypocotyl (see figure). The cell-rows of the cortex as well 
pass over from the hypocotyl into the cotyledon with a gentle 
bend. The cotyledon shows in its lower part, like the hypocotyl, 
three, higher up, corresponding with its diminution, two, and finally 
only one layer of cortical cells. The central string ends at some 
little distance from the apex of the cotyledon. In the ripe seed 
there is not a trace of endosperm. [This seed likewise is ex- 
albuminous.] The embyro itself has all its cells densely filled 
with starch. — The cross-section of the seed shows nothing new. It 
presents two cross-sections of the embryo at the same time, separated 
by a narrow strip of tissue which passes over into the inner cell- 
layer of the testa. The structure of the testa is more clear than in 
longitudinal sections. The cross-sections of the embyro show the 
concentric arrangement of the cortical layers very beautifully. 

The two angiospermous plants investigated by us offer us truly 
typical but extreme examples of embyro formation in dicotyledons 
and monocotyledons respectively; types which are far from 
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exhausting the whole diversity of cases which have been investi- 
gated. Thus, amongst dicotyledons are examples of embryos 
which have only one cotyledon (Carum Bulbocastanum [the Pig- 
nut], Banuncultis Ficaria [the Pilewort]) ; and amongst mono- 
cotyledons those in which the cotyledon arises laterally from the 
growing apex of the stem (Dioscoreacese, CommelynacesB).^ 

[The two cases studied above are both examples of exal- 
buminous seeds, i.e., of seeds in which the endosperm formed in the 
embryo-sac is completely, or almost completely, absorbed into the 
embryo during its early growth, and stored up mostly in the 
interior of the cells of the cotyledons. An example of the other 
primary, but less common, type of seed, known to systematists as 
the albTuninous seed, i.e., one in which the endosperm formed in the 
embryo sac is not absorbed by the embryo until the period known 
as germination, has been already in part studied by us in Chapter 
II., especially in the case of Triticum as a Monocotyledon, and 
Ricimis communis, the Castor Oil, as a Dicotyledon. It is advisable 
for the student to complete his study of the structure of seeds by 
a careful study of the ripe seed of this latter plant, first removing 
the testa, as it is too hard for satisfactory section cutting. The 
embryo is straight ; the two large, delicate, veined, cotyledons lie on 
either side of a narrow central cavity, which nearly separates the 
seed into two halves; the radicle projects towards the curious, 
wart-like micropylar aril which will have been noticed at one end 
of the testa. The information given in the above chapter will 
enable the student to fill in the details of the structure of the 
seed.] 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

m 

THE FRUIT OF ANGIOSPERMS. 

Material Wanted. 

Bipe plum or cherry, and apple. Fresh. 

Bipe orange, and young orange ovaries of various ages, from the full- 
blown flower. Fresh. These can be obtained all the year round. 

One of the simplest possible cases, namely the formation of the 
capsule from the inferior ovary in OrchidesB, we have already 
come to know ; [likewise an even simpler case in the achene of 
Alisma plantago ;"} in the following pages we will turn our atten- 
tion to some more complicated cases. 

A ripe plum, Prunus domestica, shows upon its surface a delicate 
covering of wax, the so-called " bloom," which in a surface view of 
the epidermis appears as a finely granular covering. The same 
view shows the epidermis composed of cells, which, combined into 
gl:x)ups, betray clearly their origin from common mother-cells 
They contain rose-red cell-sap. A delicate cross-section shows us 
under the epidermis some layers of cells rapidly increasing in size, 
and further in cells which remain uniformly large. These are 
rounded off from one another, but form however only small inter- 
cellular spaces. They contain very small, scattered, yellowish- 
green chlorophyll-grains, a thin peripheral layer of protoplasm, a 
nucleus, and for the rest colourless cell-sap. This parenchymatous 
tissue is traversed by numerous branching fibro- vasal bundles. 
Towards the stone the parenchymatous tissue becomes smaller 
celled, radially elongated. The stone itself, which, in order not to 
break the razor, must be cut with the greatest possible care on 
a surface previously prepared with a strong pocket-knife, consists 
of very strongly thickened and lignified elements, the walls of 
which are traversed by beautifully branched canals. The history 
of its development shows that the stone belongs to the wall of the 
ovary, the pericarp ; and that the epidermis of the plum, the epi- 
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carp, arises from the epidermis of the ovary ; that the flesh of the 
fruit, the mesocarp, arises from the tissue of the ovary underlying 
the epidermis ; and the stone, or endocarp, from its inner tissue. 
The entire tissue of the plum, including the shell of the stone, 
owes its origin therefore to the wall of the ovary. Surrounded by 
the stone is the seed, consisting of the embryo, a delicate testa? 
and a remnant of the endosperm remaining between the embryo 
and the testa. If we cut it across we can easily distinguish the 
two cotyledons, lying flat together. A median longitudinal sec- 
tion of the seed shows us at its base, between the two cotyledons, 
the hypocotyl of the embryo, with its radicle projected into the 
pointed micropylar end of the seed, and between the base of the 
two cotyledons the bud or plumule. The embryo, during its in- 
crease in size, has absorbed the entire tissue of the ovule, up 
to the very thin testa, from which still arises, quite close to 
the micropyle, the withered funiculus. Delicate cross-sections 
through the seed show us the testa composed of collapsed layers of 
cells, and covered on its outer side with rounded cells, thickened 
either only or chiefly upon the sides, bulging outwards, and stand- 
ing either singly or in gi'oups. Between the testa and the cotyle- 
dons is a more or less thick layer of endosperm, here and there 
reduced to a single layer of cells, or entirely absorbed. Surface 
sections of the testa show us that the thickened projecting ele- 
ments are single cells or groups of cells of the testa. These have 
been thickened while their neighbours remain unthickened ; and 
as these latter collapse the former project. The pits, abundant 
upon the side walls, give to these cells an elegant appearance. 
Where two thickened cells are in contact, the pits come together. 
The history of its development shows that the testa arises from one 
integument of the ovule. Two ovules are present in the ovary, of 
which only one is developed further. [Such a fruit as the plum is 
known as a drupe.] 

This description of the plum will, apart from unimportant dif- 
ferences, serve likewise for the cherry, which therefore can be 
investigated in the place of the former. [This enlarges the oppor- 
tunity of examination in the fresh state, since cherries or plums 
can be obtained, more or less ripe, from April, or even earlier, till 
October, inclusive.] 

We will now make ourselves acquainted with the microscopical 
structure of an apple (Pyrus Malus), The apple, like the plum 
^nd cherry, belongs to the fleshy iudehiscent fruits ; while, how- 
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ever, the plum or cherry owes its origin to a superior ovary, 
formed from a single carpellary leaf, the apple arises from an in- 
ferior, five-celled ovary, composed of ^ye carpellary leaves. How- 
ever, having regard to the relations which the nearly allied roses 
offer, we can assume that the five-celled ovary here is immersed in 
a hollowed flower-stalk, a so-called hypanthium [or receptacular 
tube], and is adnate to this. Many reasons concur to render this 
conclusion highly probable. To describe the apple or the hip [fruit 
of the rose] as a pseudo-fruit is at any rate incorrect, since the 
structure producing the apple differs in no way from the inferior 
ovary of many other plants. The apple is crowned at its top by 
five more or less completely shrivelled sepals, and also by the 
withered relics of the rest of the floral parts. Surface sections show 
the epidermis of the apple to be composed of comparatively small 
polygonal cells, upoh which grouping, as a result of development, 
can still be recognised. The walls of the cells are pretty strongly 
thickened, their cell-sap either colourless or rose-coloured. The 
surface of the epidermis is covered with a finely granular cover- 
ing of wax. The small prominences, which are readily visible on 
the surface of the apple with the lens, are occupied in their centre 
by a stoma. The tissue under such a stoma is often dead, or else 
the epidermis is here ruptured, and the wound closed with cork. 
Thin cross-sections show us that the epidermis is strongly 
thickened on its outer side. Below it lie several layers of tan- 
gentially elongated cells, with tolerably thick walls, which, pass- 
ing inwards, gradually become larger and thinner- walled, and at 
the same time chlorophyll-containing. No sharp limit between 
epicarp and mesocarp is therefore present. The chlorophyll - 
grains are filled with starch ; their colour disappears towards 
the interior of the apple, they at the same time become less 
numerous ; at length, at a certain depth, the large bladdery cells 
of the mesocarp contain, besides the delicate peripheral layer of 
protoplasm and nucleus, fdr the most part only colourless cell-sap; 
the intercellular spaces are here filled with air. Fibro-vasal 
bundles are scattered in the entire tissue. — The five cells, forming 
the "core," are covered each by a smooth, hard, cartilaginous mem- 
brane, the endocarp. This corresponds with the shell of the plum- 
stone. It consists of several layers of sclerenchyma-fibres, thick- 
ened almost to the obliteration of their cavity, and the thickening 
layers of which are pierced by fine pores. Surface sections show 
that these sclerenchyma-fibres slope irregularly, often are bent, 
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and in the different layers have oppositely inclined courses. The 
five cells often separate in the middle, forming a central cavity, 
into which the individual cells then usually open. At the base of 
each cell are inserted two ovules, of which both, or only one, pro- 
duce seeds, or of which commonly neither develops further. The 
seed is almost filled by an embryo of the same structure as the 
plum or the cherry. The brown testa, on the other hand, is 
much thicker than in the last-named plants. In cross-section it 
shows an epidermis, the cells of which outwardly are strongly 
thickened, the external layers colourless, and capable of strongly 
swelling, the inner brown-coloured and not swelling. In sections 
laid in water the swelling layers, increasing in volume, at length 
break through the cuticle, and project outwards like papilleB. It 
is these which make the wet seeds slippery. The thick tissue 
underlying the epidermis appears in cross-section to be formed of 
polygonal cells, rounded at the angles, brown, and pretty strongly 
thickened, to which succeeds a layer of cells only about one-third 
so thick, tangentially elongated, but less strongly thickened. 
These border on a shining white, thick membrane. This last 
arises from the strongly thickened outer walls of the outermost 
layer of the nucellus ; the entire remainder of the testa comes from 
the outer integument of the ovule. The inner integument of the 
ovule is very early absorbed. The nucellar cells, the thickening 
layers of which appertain to the testa, are mostly collapsed, as 
also are the rest of the cells of the nucellus which are present. 
To this collapsed layer of tissue succeeds a thin layer of endo- 
sperm, which is also absorbed here and there, and, so far as it is 
present, sheathes the embryo. The endosperm-cells are densely 
filled with aleurone-grains. As successive surface sections show, 
the epidermis consists of cells which are comparatively but little 
elongated, the inner thickening layers of which are poroug. The 
tissue following the epidermis, which in cross-section appears 
isodiametric, shows now to be elongated in longitudinal direction 
and provided with obliquely mounting cleft-like pits. The ra- 
dially elongated inner elements of the testa are arranged at right 
angles to the preceding. 

The cross section through a ripe orange, Citrus vulgaris, [or 
C. aurantium,Y shows externally the part designated rind, and 
internally the cells filled with the orange-red flesh, the number of 
which cells is indefinite, and varies from 6 to 12. The cells are 
separated laterally by thin partition-walls, which combine into a 
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contral column of tissue. If you wish to apply the customary 
designations of the parts of a fruit to the structure of this, we 
can speak of the outer rind as epicarp,* the orange-red flesh as 
mesocarp, the inner column of tissue and» the partition- walls as 
endocarp. We enter now into a microscopical investigation of the 
individual parts. In delicate cross- sections through the rind we 
see most externally a small-celled epidermis, to which adjoins a 
tissue of gradually enlarging cells. The epidermis and adjoining 
tissue contain orange-red chromatophores, which further inwards 
disappear. Intercellular spaces filled with air appear here between 
the cells, and gradually enlarge, since the tissue itself acquires the 
character of a looser spongy parenchyma. The elements of this 
latter are extended in the tangential direction. The rind is 
traversed by fibro- vasal bundles, which the cross-section lays bare 
chiefly m the direction of their long axis, and which branch to- 
wards the periphery. Adjoining the epidermis are the large glands 
of ethereal oil, visible to the naked eye. They show throughout 
the structure known to us from Buta, and allow the inner invest- 
ment of delicate cells to be readily distinguished. The fruit, 
observed macroscopically from the outside, shows the oil-glands as 
darker spots, the tissue separating them as a brighter net-work. 
— A delicate surface-section of the outer side shows us first the 
small polygonal epidermal cells. Those lying over the oil-glknds 
are distinguished by a want of the orange-red chromatophores; 
they contain in place of them colourless globules of various sizes. 
Scattered in the epidermis are the stomata, devoid of protoplasm, 
and closed on the inner side. The next deeper sections give in- 
structive views of the oil-glands and terminations between them 
of the fibro-vasal bundles. Still deeper sections show the spongy 
tissue of elongated sac-like cells. Adjoining the loculi of the 
ovary the cells of the rind become still longer, fibrous, in part 
strongly thickened and then provided with narrow, obliquely 
mounting pits. The partitions between the loculi are constructed 
in the same way: in the interior, of spongy parenchyma; outwardly, 
of fibrous, in part thickened tissue. The spongy elements, found 
outside the loculi as well as in the interior of the partitions, easily 
fall out of union. The fibrous elements, on the other hand, appear 
pretty firmly connected together. The best view of these latter is 
obtained in surface view. We separate the contents of the loculi 
from one another in the customary way ; the spongy tissue sur- 
* This view is not generally held in England. [Ed.] 
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rounding the locnli is tlins tom^ the fibrous layer remains, how- 
ever, as a delicate white sheath around the flesh of the fruit. If 
we now spread out such a sheath and examine it with Strong 
magnification, we see it constructed of several layers of fibres, 
running parallel to the surface of the loculus and at right angles to 
its long axis. Between unthickened fibres are scattered others of 
similar form, thickened and pitted. — The flesh of the fruit consists 
of club-shaped sacs, of which it .can be readily identified, even 
macroscopically, that they all arise from the outer side of the 
loculus. They are here inserted with a narrow base, and, crowded 
together, fill up the loculus. The more deeply they extend into the 
loculus the longer they are ; their course is radial, at right angles 
with the long axis of the loculus. Eacli individual club shows 
at its surface to be surrounded by a layer of closely-united elon- 
gated fibrous cells, just as we see them in the boundary of the 
loculus. Interpolated between these cells are single ones, more 
strongly thickened, and provided with obliquely ascending pits, 
The interior of the clubs is, however, filled with very large, poly- 
gonal, delicate- walled cells, full of sap, in the interior of which are 
visible spindle-shaped, very narrow, orange-red chromatophores. 
The central core of tissue, in which the partitions come together, 
is formed of the same spongy parenchyma as in the internal part 
of the rind. — In " quartering " an orange we free, as we see, the 
contents of the loculi, surrounded by the fibrous layer clothing 
each loculus, which is easily separated from the spongy paren- 
chyma. This fibrous layer can now be very easily separated from 
the sides of each " quarter,'* with more difficulty from its outer 
surface, because here the sacs of the flesh are joined to the fibrous 
layer. In the flesh the seeds lie embedded in uncertain number. 
They occupy the inner edge of the sections, turning their place of 
insertion inwards. In isolating the sections the seeds are separated 
from the placenta ; usually, however, portions of the inner core of 
tissue, together with the placentae, cling to the inner edges of the 
sections. 

As the orange trees of botanical gardens, etc., readily provide the 
required material, in the way of fruit in all stages of ripeness at 
the same time, we will endeavour to trace out the development of 
this fruit, stopping, however, at only the most important stages. 
The cross-section through an ovary taken from a flower shows 
already a pretty thick wall, having oil-glands in its periphery, and 
also a strongly developed central core, while the loculi appear 
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comparatively small. The ovules are inserted in two rows in the 
inner angles of the loculi, and with their long axis arranged 
radially outwards. The loculi are clothed with epidermis, which 
is bounded by two or three layers of a tissue without inter-spaces, 
while further in the tissue has air-containing intercellular spaces. 
From the outer surface of each loculus small protuberances 
already project inwardly ; in their formation the internal epidermis 
and the next succeeding cell-layer take part. The cross-section 
through a small rudimentary fruit of about -J- inch diameter shows 
in the place of the small protuberances cylindrical, small-celled 
emergences, which extend to various depths in the loculus, and 
have already begun to press in between the rudimentary seeds. 
Their epidermis is continuous with that of the loculus, while their 
inner cells pass over into the hypodermal tissue surrounding the 
loculus. Individual emergences remain at an earlier stage of 
development, and the cells of their surface grow out into papillae. 
The older now the rudimentary fruits we investigate are, so much 
the longer are the sacs which fill up the enlarging loculi. The 
loculi, however, at first always remain very small in proportion to 
the rapidly thickening rind, in the periphery of which the number 
of oil-glands undergoes corresponding increase. The flesh-sacs 
now begin to swell into a club in their upper part, their epidermis 
to elongate in the long direction of the sac, while the inner cells of 
the sac by successive cross-division remain isodiametric. More- 
over a highly refractive, yellowish content distinguishes the inner 
cells of the sac from its epidermis. A notable elongation parallel 
to the surface of the loculus is undergone also by the epidermis 
clothing the loculus, and the layers contiguous to it, which were, 
early distinguished by the want of interstices. All this is already 
completed in a rudimentary fruit of from -g- to |- inch diameter, 
and the important stages of development are therefore cleared up, 
for the sacs now only need further to enlarge, and to differentiate, 
in order to attain the stage already known to us in the ripe fruit ; 
from the epidermis of the loculus and the tissue adjoining it, 
proceed however the fibrous layer surrounding the segments of 
the fruit ; the tissue of the central core, and of the rind, which 
already contains air, produces the spongy parenchyma ; in the 
periphery of the rind the oil-glands are in course of progressive 
development, and the layers which now contain chlorophyll will 
later contain the orange- red chromatophores. 

Cross-sections through an ovary taken from a flower, treated 

A A 
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with potash, easily shpw us ovules^ in median longitudinal 
section. The ovules are anatropous ; we determine upon them 
the existence of two thick integuments, of a nucellus, and, in 
perfectly median sections, also a small embryo-sac. Pollination 
and fertilization in the orange are separated by about four weeks. 
To study the processes of fertilization offers difficulties; if we 
turn, however, to the rudimentary seeds of a fruit about f inch 
thick, we can easily, in longitudinal sections prepared between 
the fingers, find in the apex of the embryo-sac the still few-celled 
rudimentary embryo. The nucellus is hollowed in the form of a 
funnel, and the way by which the pollen-tube has passed into it is 
marked by small cells rich in contents. Of the inner integument 
the innermost layer of cells is distinguished by their brown colora- 
tion, and the small size of the elements. The inner integument is 
only a few cells thick, while the outer has considerable thickness. 
Upon this latter the epidermis begins to fill with finely granular 
contents, and to thicken on the outer side. If the rudimentary 
seeds have attained a length of from ^ to -J- inch, a very peculiar 
phenomenon is to be observed in them. In the immediate 
proximity of the apex of the embryo-sac, — or, now and again, 
even at a considerable distance from it, — projecting protuberances 
show themselves in the hollow of the embryo-sac, which clearlj 
are traceable to luxuriant growth of the surrounding nucellus. 
In this way in Citrus, as in a number of other Angiosperms; 
adventitioxLS embryos are produced, besides the fertilized embryo. 
Median longitudinal sections through the next older rudimentarj 
seeds show us the same kind of rounded rudimentary embryos, in 
different stages of development, projecting into the embryo-sac, 
and with especial frequency at its anterior end. Here and there 
we can make out that the embryo developed from the oospore 
has likewise further developed. The formation of endosperm 
quickly follows, and on longitudinal sections through the next 
older rudimentary seeds we find the embryo- sac completely filled 
with endosperm. Into this latter the young embryos are pushed, 
and some of them soon begin to produce their two cotyledons, 
and to assume the typical form of the dicotyledonous embryo. 
The nucellus is absorbed by the embryo-sac up to the outermost 
layers of cells. Of the outer integument the epidermal cells hav® 
elongated considerably in longitudinal direction, and at the same 
time increased in height. The thickening of their outer walls has 
gone on very strongly. The other tissue of the outer, as well as 
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that of the inner integument, have, on the other hand, undergone 
no important change. As we can make out upon still older 
rudimentary seeds, the embryos soon begin to be impeded in 
their development; one or more get the upper hand, and, after 
all the endosperm has been absorbed, fill up the embryo-sac. The 
longitudinal section through the ripe seed then shows either one 
or sevei'al embryos pressed together ; besides those fully developed 
are also some incomplete and imperfectly developed, Polyem- 
bryony in the orange is therefore dependent, not on the presence 
of several oospheres in the embryo-sac, all capable of fertilization, 
but on the formation of adventitious embryos. The testa consists 
of the outer cell-layers of the nucellus, densely filled with contents, 
and of the two integuments. The limit of these two towards one 
another is obliterated, while on the other hand the innermost layer 
of the inner integument is well marked by its brown colour. The 
epidermis of the outer integument has attained considerable height, 
and is thickened on its side walls also by newly formed obliquely- 
pitted thickening layers. The thickening masses laid on out- 
wardly swell with lying in water, and give the seed its slippery 
mucilaginous surface. The last produced, inner thickening layers 
increase in volume in their upper parts, and project outwards like 
papillae. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XXXI. 

* Compare Poulsen, Botaniska Notiaer utg. of Nordstedt^ 1877, p. 97, where 
the other literature is given. 
< E. Strasburger, Jan, Zeitsch./. Naturw., £d. XII., 1878, p. 652. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CELL-DIVISrON AND NUCLEAB DIVISION. 

^Material Wanted. 

Young flower-buds of Tradescantia Virginica, or allied species, June 

to August. Fresh. 
Flower-buds of various ages of some Liliaceous plant, such as 

Fritillaria Fersica, or other species, Tulip, LiUunif etc. Fresh. 

Also the same in absolute alcohol. 
Flower-buds, various ages, of a Ranunculaceous (such as Hellehonu 

foetidus) or Papaveraceous plant. Fresh. 
Cladojphora glomerata. Fresh. 
Old internodes of Tradescantia Virginica, May to September. Fresh 

or in alcohol. 

Stems, about | inch thick, of the Buckthorn, llhamnus Frangula, 

* 

The best and most certain object upon which to follow easily 
the division of the nucleus and the cell,^ is the staminal hairs of 
[the Spider- wort,] Tradescantia Virginica, already known to us, 
or of some nearly allied species. We must observe the hairs, 
however, in a stage of development, in which they are not yet 
fully formed, and are found in active cell-multiplication. For 
this purpose we take for investigation flower-buds, which, without 
stalk, measure between \ and j inch in height. We open these 
bads, and first pull off the anthers from the filaments with fine 
forceps. Then with the scalpel we make a cut across under the 
insertion of the ovary and the filaments, and lift this part entire 
out of the bud. We lay it in a drop of 3 p. c. solution of sugar, 
and then separate the filaments from their foundation with needles 
under the simple microscope. The ovary, and all the rest of the 
body of the flower, is removed from the preparation. We can 
observe the preparation directly upon the object-glass, as it 
remains alive under the cover-glass for a considerable time, and 
admits of the use of the stiongest objectives. Or we place the 
preparation [in a di'op of the sugar solution] on a cover-glasSj 
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whicli we then lay npside down upon the edges of a moist 
chamber. We can thus retain the hairs in developmental con- 
dition for a half day or more, although the hairs, lying deeper 
in the suspended drop, will not admit of such high powers. In 
general we must take care, therefore, that the suspended drop is 
spread out flat. 

The resting nucleus appears finely punctate (Fig. 113, i, 
bottom cellj ; but examined with stronger magnification, or in 
cells which have been brought somewhat under the influence of 
the surrounding fluid, we see that the minute granules are not 
isolated, but closely connected into rows, forming fine threads 
wound in and out : the entire nucleus represents a network or 
framework enclosed in a delicate membrane. Between the coils 
of the thread are distinguishable several nucleoli of various sizes. 
The nucleus is surrounded by a little protoplasm, which is con- 
nected with the peripheral protoplasm by plasmic threads. This 
protoplasm cont&ins, besides the scarcely distinguishable [micro- 
Bomata or] microsomes, strongly refractive grains — ^leucoplasts. 
The nucleus getting ready for division increases in size, and from 
its fine framework forms gradually a coarsely granular thread. 
The nucleus then begins to elongate, and the coils of its thread 
arrange themselves in oblique direction, approximately parallel 
to one another (Fig. 113,.^). At the same time the cell-plasma 
begins to collect at the two poles of the nucleus. We can easily 
observe all these progressive changes in one and the same cell, 
but this requires a comparatively long time [and continuous, or 
only briefly interrupted, observation]. The grains in the threads 
then become indistinct, this assumes gradually a homogeneous 
aspect,- and lays its coils in definite fashions which are not in 
all phases easy to follow. In cells which are dying, the nuclear 
figures become for a short time clearer. Hence we can conclude 
from numerous observations that the coils, in the first place running 
obliquely, are folded in the equatorial plane of the nucleus, and 
at the same time are placed parallel to its long axis. The nuclear 
thread then segments at the places where it is folded, alike at 
the poles and the equator, and the nuclear figure then consists 
of individual pieces of thread which are bent in the equator like 
a hook. The next rearrangements are again uncertain. First 
sharply defined is the stage in which the thread- segments show 
themselves as separated into two bundles of straight segments, 
approxhnately of equal length, with their ends coming together 
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ia the eqn&tor (3). If tLese danghteiv segments avs specially 
long they bend at their potar ends into a Look. The daughtur- 
BegmentB are equally namerons in the two opposite bandies. 
Since the stage in which we saw the. coarsely grapular, obliquely 
arranged threads (2) abont an honr may have passed away. The 
segments appear almost homogeneons ; bnt with sti-onger magni- 
fication we can recognise slight constrictions on the sur&ce, wLick 
betray its constmction ont of successive discoid pieces. Wit.li 
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limited time we choose this iast stage as the first for conlioM 
obsei'vaiion. We have now to look for the separation of % 
two nuclear halves in the nest few minntes, and this jproo 
so quickly that we can see it take place. ' The two nnclp^M^ h 
remove from one another in the longitudinal diret'tion (4i, 
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mimites later, the two nuclear halves are a noticeable distaace 
from one another (5). The daughter-segments do not always 
separate from one another simultaneously, many remain behind 
and then hasten after the others. At the same time we see the 
daughter-segments, during their movement apart, bend at the 
poles, becoming according to their position somewhat shorter and 
correspondingly thicker (5). Between the nuclear halves remains 
a substance, transparent as glass, which is quickly increased in 
quantity by the immigration of the plasma-masses previously 
collected at the poles (5 and 6), In this transparent central mass 
a finer structure is not noticeable, but we can make out later 
that this mass is in fact differentiated into threads. It assumes 
gradually a barrel shape. From 25 to 30 minutes may have 
elapsed since the commencement of the separation, and we see 
appear iii the equatorial plane of the central mass dark points 
arranged in rows. In the next moment these points fuse together, 
and we notice in their place a sharply defined dark line, the 
young partitioxi wall. This has therefore proceeded from the 
small granules. These latter are microsomes, and form what we 
distinguish as the cell-plate. In the middle transparent proto- 
plasmic substance, and at like distance from the two nuclear 
halves, a cell-plate is therefore first produced, and from this pro- 
ceeds the young partition wall. If the central, barrel-shaped 
plasmic body has been formed so broad that it fills the entire 
cross-section of the cell, we see the partition wall at once joined 
on all sides to the wall of the mother-cell. If, on the other hand, 
the plasmic mass does not occupy the entire cross-section, it in 
all cases adjoins one side of the wall of the mother-cell, and we 
see it now, after the young partition wall has been formed on this 
side, move about inside the cell, so as gradually to come into 
contact in all directions with the wall of the mother-cell, and 
thus complete the parts of the edges of the partition wall which 
are still wanting. The central body withdraws therefore a little 
from the partition wall which is already present, and completes 
the parts which are wanting by forming cell -plate sections in their 
positions (7-9). During these processes we see the daughter- 
segments bend at their equatorial ends round towards the interior 
of the nucleus (7, 8). The ends of the daughter-segments in this 
way come ultimately into lateral contact, and fuse together. 
Then once more only a single nuclear- thread is present, forming 
a coil. The nuclear-thread in the daughter-nuclei now again 
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begins to become finely granular, and, with stronger magnification, 
we note that it begins to change into a thin thread, bent zigzag 
to and fro (Fig. 9, and the upper cell of 1). The coils of this 
thread become longer, produce loops constantly increasing in 
number, these ultimately anastomose, and so form gradually 
(10 and 11) the stage which formed the starting point of our 
observations. At the same time the two daughter-nuclei increase 
in size, and we assume that they are nourished at the expense 
of the surrounding cytoplasm. They approach slowly nearer to 
the newly-formed partition wall. About an hour and a half after 
the commencement of the separation the formation of the daughter- 
nuclei is complete, and even nucleoli are visible in them (11). 
— Treatment with reagents gives, in the hairs of Tradescantia, re- 
sults of little advantage. They are best fixed by 1 p. c. acetic acid, 
so that we can make use of acetic methyl-green in order to stain 
them at the same time. We can thus easily make out that the 
barrel-shaped mass of plasma, lying between the two nuclear 
halves, in which the partition wall is formed, and which appear 
clear as glass in the fresh state, really consists of threads, which 
join together the two rudimentary daughter-nuclei. We designate 
these threads as connecting threads ; the innermost have a straight 
coarse, the rest describe curves so much the more marked as thej 
approach the edge of the system. The granules which form the 
cell plate, in case the proper stage is fixed, are very clearly visible, 
and appear with stronger magnification as equatorial swellings of 
the individual connecting threads. 

In order quickly to obtain nuclei and cells in a fixed conditio 
in the dividing state, we take for investigation the pollen mother- 
cells of the Monocotyledons. Especially to bo recommended are 
many LiliacesB ; as Fritellaria^ lAUum, Alstroemeria, which possess 
especially large pollen mother-cells and nuclei. These genera 
stand so closely together in their relations that they can mutuallj 
replace one another. As we shall base our description upon 
Fritellaria Persica, we now state expressly that almost any species 
of Lilium and Alstrannsria, and indeed most Liliacese and Ama- 
ryllidaceaB can replace it. It is at any rate of great advantage to 
select plants that unite in their inflorescences numerous flowers 
becoming successively ripe. Which buds conceal the desired 
developmental stage of the pollen mother-cells, we must find out 
by testing. We open a very young flower bud, take out an anther 
with the forceps, place it in a drop of acetic methyl-green, or 
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acetic gentiana- violet, lay a cover-glass upon it, and press npon 
it with a flat object, till the anther-cells are flattened and their 
contents evacuated. The evacuated contents are immediately 
fixed by the acetic acid and stained by the mefchyl-green or 
gentiana- violet, and we can see at once whether we have before 
us resting nuclei, or in a state of division. If the pollen mother- 
cells are already divided into four daughter- cells, or the young 
pollen-grains are already separated from one another, we must 
go back to younger flower buds. Whether we have to do with 
young pollen-grains, or with pollen mother-cells, we can easily 
recognise by the thick colourless walls of these latter. We go 
back to continually younger buds until we can see in the nuclei of 
the, as yet, thin- walled and connected mother-cells a fine thread- 
like coil, and a flat nucleolus lying against the wall of the nucleus. 
At this stage of the development the coiled thread contracts under 
the influence of the reagents, withdraws (Fig. 114, a) from the 
nuclear wall (this latter remaining uncoloured), and we can 
determine that this wall is a membrane formed by the surrounding 
cell-plasma (cytoplasm). The nucleolus we will here distinguish 
as a lateral nucleolus (paranucleolus), because it occupies a 
peripheral position, and moreover otherwise comports itself some- 
what differently from the ordinary nucleolus. This paranucleolus 
is characteristic of the nucleus of all pollen and spore mother-cells. 
The " coil " condition above observed has developed from that of 
the resting nucleus, which we should find in still younger flower 
buds, and which, just as we are accustomed to find it in the 
resting-nucleus, shows a fine framework and several nucleoli. 
With the coiled thread and paranucleolus we have reached the 
preparatory stage for cell-division, so we now pass step by step 
to older flowers. To fix them for the purpose of study we can 
either use acetic or formic methyl-green, or acetic or formic iodine- 
green, or acetic or formic gentiana- violet, or lastly picro-nigrosine. 
All these media fix immediately, and each has special advantages, 
so that we can with profit test them all. Preparations stained 
with gentiana- violet or with picro-nigrosine can be preserved in 
glycerine without decolorizing. — As a characteristic next succeeding 
state we meet with that (h), in which we see lying in the enlarged 
nuclear hollow, against the nuclear wall, segments of the nuclear 
thread, about 12 in number. These pieces of the thread appear 
distributed pretty uniformly on the nuclear wall. They are exclu- 
sively stained by treatment with acetic methyl-green, while the 
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naclear hallow appears colonrlcss. This latter provided we Iii 
cnt a comparative ly young' state, contains only homogeneons ci 
sap ; if we have an older etage the nacl ar hollow 
sed fay a greater or less nnmber of hne cytopia to 
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same time, broadened into a band, and ultimately had separated 
into the said segments. In most favourable cases we can deter- 
mine that each of these segments has split in the direction of 
its length into two equally thick daughter- segments (6). The 
daughter-segments separate in part from one another, and form 
Y-shaped or X-shaped figures. The next succeeding characteristic 
state presents us with the nuclear spindle (c). This shows equa- 
torially placed, strongly stained segments, which form the nuclear- 
plate, and delicate unstained spindle-fibres, which converge towards 
the two poles of the nuclear spindle. To these spindle-fibres are 
attached the segments of the nuclear plate. The segments of the 
nuclear plate have the form of a Y lying down, and direct their 
two arms, following the spindle-fibres, towards the poles. Seen 
from the pole, the nuclear-plate presents an appearance as in Fig. 
114, d. 

The number of the segments regularly distributed in the 
nuclear-plate is in this plant usually 12. The segments of the 
nuclear-plate correspond with the longitudinally divided pairs of 
s^ments, which we previously observed attached to the nuclear- 
membrane. The nuclear membrane has been dissolved, the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm has penetrated into the nuclear hollow, and 
a port-ion of it has produced the spindle-fibres. Following these 
spindle-fibres the pairs of daughter-segments arrange themselves 
into the nuclear plate. Each segment of the nuclear-plate is 
therefore a pair of daughter-segments, the foot of the Y consists of 
the adjoining parts of the daughter-segments, usually fused under 
the influence of the reagent; the arms are the separated parts. 
With this the preparatory phases of cell-division, the prophases, 
completed — Now begin the phases of separation and rearrange- 
^nt of the daughter- segments, the metaphases of division. In 
[is process the two sister-segments of each pair separate from 
le another, and at the same time wheel round polewards, so that 
ley now lie with their convex portion towards the poles (e). 
|hese conditions are more rarely met with in preparations, as they 
passed through very quickly ; we can however see the further 
pliases of the separation of the sister-segments, which appertain 
the receding phases of division, the anaphases. Such a stage 
|e see in Fig. 114,/. The daughter- segments follow the spindle- 
)res, and, drawing closer together, reach their polar ends. Here 
leir ends fuse together, and form a daughter-coil (gr). All 
le conditions, from the beginning of the separation to the last- 
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observed stage, are often found together in the contents of one 
anther-loculus. While the daughter-segments move towards the 
poles, the spindle-fibres remain behind as connecting threads 
between them (/, g). The number of connecting threads is in- 
creased by the intercalation of new ones, and they ultimately 
form a barrel-shaped structure. Soon the connecting threads are 
only clearly marked in the equatorial parts, and in the equatorial 
plane itself appears, as thickenings of these threads, a row of 
granules, which represent the cell-plate (gf). The cell-plate 
ultimately extends over the whole diameter of the cell, the 
elements of the cell-plate fuse, and form a partition wall, which 
halves the mother-cell into two daughter-cells. In each daughter- 
nucleus is formed a thin-threaded coil, the turns of which remain 
parallel to the original arrangement of the daughter- segments. 

Later preparations show us that the nuclear thread in the nuclei 
of the daughter-cells again becomes coarser (h). Its coils, differing 
in this respect from the mother-nucleus, gradually elongate at right 
angles to their original direction, and form loops in the equator 
(i). The points of curvature at the poles and in the equator are 
broken through, the segments contract, and withdraw to the 
equator. Thus arises the nuclear plate, in which the spindle-fibres 
on both sides are very difficult to recognise (ky right-hand). The 
segments of the nuclear plate are arranged into a wreath (Jc, left- 
hand). The division of the two nuclei follows in the same, or in 
two planes cutting one another at right-angles, hence giving 
figures with two views, as in (k). The segments of the nuclear 
plate divide in the direction of their length, though this cannot 
be seen in preparations fixed in this way. Then, however, the 
daughter-segments withdraw from one another, and their reduced 
thickness bears witness to their having split (Z). The subiiae- 
quent processes correspond with those in the mother-cell. The 
two cells divide in the same way into four grand-daughter-celljs, 
which either lie in the same plane (m), or cross oiie another at 
right-angles, according to the direction which the nuclear divisiojn 
took. The four grand-daughter-cells soon acquire their own wallj 
and are set free by solution of the wall of the mother-cell. 

Preparations fixed in this way do not suffice for more carefl 
researches upon nuclear and cell -division. For this purpose 
prepare suitable material by laying the flower-buds of various ag^ 
in absolute alcohol. Preparations fixed with chromic acid, picr'jo 
acid, or mixtures with chromic acid, are here, in general, inferi( 
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to alcoliol-material. Taking objects which must have lain at least 
three days in absolute alcohol, we rapidly prepare longitudinal 
sections through the anthers, and lay these in a solution of safranin 
in absolute alcohol,^ first diluting this latter about one-half with 
distilled water. In a drop of this fluid upon an object- slide the 
sections can afterwards be examined, in order to determine ap- 
proximately which stage of division they contain. In the safranin 
solution the sections have to lie for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, and then they are transferred to absolute alcohol, and 
moved to and fro so long as they give off visible clouds of colour. 
We then place the sections in oil of cloves (better still in oil of 
marjoram), and as soon as they ai'e completely saturated, in cold 
solution of gum-dammar (dammar dissolved in warm turpentine, 
and evaporated to a syrup), or in Canada-balsam (dissolved in 
chloroform or in turpentine), in which they remain unchanged. 
With accurate treatment the nuclear substance alone is stained ; 
the spindle-fibres are only feebly marked m such preparations. 
The structural relations of the cytoplasma are most sharply 
defined in a filtered solution (as thick as syrup), of the clearest 
possible shellac in absolute alcohol. Canada-balsam clears the 
preparation even more than dammar solution. Gentiana- violet, 
with the same kind of treatment, gives nuclear colorations which 
are almost better than safranin.^ — In order to make the spindle- 
fibres more visible, we lay a number of sections of the alcohol- 
material in very dilute hsBmatoxylin (logwood) solution, made by 
dropping into a watch-glass full of water only a few drops of an 
old Grenacher's or B6hmer*s solution of logwood. The sections 
must not however be placed directly out of the alcohol into the 
hsematoxylin solution, but, in- order that they shall have no pre- 
cipitate formed upon them, must previously have passed through 
distilled water. In the logwood solution the sections remain for 
several hours, during which the degree of staining can be con- 
trolled by microscopical test ; when the desired coloration is obtained, 
we put up the .preparation in glycerine. In case of overstaining 
we remove the surplus of stain, before laying in glycerine, by 
means of water, in which the sections have to lie for a considerable 
time, or by means of an iron-alum solution. Overstained sections 
can also be treated with 70 p. c. alcohol which contains j p. c. 
hydrochloric acid, and then washed in 70 p. c. alcohol, or water, 
containing a trace of ammonia ; but this kind of treatment requires 
the greatest possible care. Far more beautiful logwood prepara- 
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tions, which in perfection are not inferior to safranin preparations, 
are obtained by transferring the sections stained in watery logwood 
solution into absolute alcohol, from this into oil of cloves or oil of 
lavender, and from this into gum-dammar solution or into Canada- 
balsam. The structural relations of the cytoplasma are most 
sharply defined in a filtered solution, as thick as syrup, of the 
clearest possible shellac in absolute alcohol. Into this solution 
the preparation, after staining, is transferred directly from the 
absolute alcohol, and is preserved in it for a long time unchanged. 
The sections need only to remain a short time in the alcohol and 
the volatile oil. — Instructive preparations are also quickly obtained 
by colouring the alcohol-material with diamond-fuchsine-iodine- 
green.* It is best to prepare a solution of diamond-fuchsine, and 
iodine-green in 50 p. c. alcohol, pour the iodine-green into a saucer, 
and slowly add to it the diamond-f uchsin until the fluid has taken 
a distinct violet colour. The anther sections to be stained are 
placed on the object-slide in a drop of this fluid, which after the 
lapse of about a minute is run off by tilting the object-slide, and 
sucked up with blotting paper. A drop of glycerine is then placed 
upon the object, the sections arranged, and covered with a cover- 
glass. These sections show the cytoplasma red, the nuclear sub- 
stance blue, the paranucleolus stained red; the preparations are 
exceedingly beautiful and instructive, though inferior in sharpness 
of delineation to safranin and good logwood-preparations. They 
can be closed with Canada-balsam, and subsequently with gold size. 
Canada-balsam however, as has been already mentioned (p. 230), is 
soluble in the oils used for homogeneous immersion ; care should 
therefore be taken not to allow the oil to remain in contact with 
the balsam, and, after use, to wipe the oil off rapidly. As the 
Canada-balsam- used in closing always runs under the cover- glass a 
little, when it is used the object need not be protected in any 
other way from the pressure of the cover-glass. If gold-size 
alone is used for closing, it is recommended first to draw two lines 
of gold-size across the object-slide with the camel-hair brush. 
These lines must be at such a distance that the cover-glass will 
rest with its two edges upon them. The' cover-glass is first laid on 
when the lines are half dry. The line of gold size drawn round 
the edge of the cover-glass must be laid on several times, waiting 
till the previous layer is dry before putting on a new one, and 
using for the purpose very dilute gold-size, diluted with linseed oil. 
The closure is coaaplete when the preparation held up against the 
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light no longer shows lines of light at the edge of the cover-glass. 
The object can be protected from the pressure of the cover-glass in 
the simplest possible way by laying in the preparation hairs of 
sufficient thickness, or minute plates of mica. Or, for the protec- 
tion of objects, before laying the cover-glass upon the object-slide, 
four spots of wax can be made upon it, by means of the wick of a 
small wax candle which is temporarily lighted and then put out 
again. Such wax candles can also be used in order to make a tem- 
porary closmg layer of wax at the edge of a cover-glass already 
fixed by spots of wax at the corners. 

In longitudinal sections through the anthers all the mother-cells 
are not found in the same stage of division. The stages succeed 
one another in the one or other direction, which is of considerable 
advantage to the observer. 

In order to become acquainted with the processes as they take 
place in the pollen mother-cells of the Dicotyledons, we choose as 
best for examination one of 
the BanunculacesB or Papa- 
veracesB. In what follows 
wo will refer to [the stink- 
ing Hellebore] Hellehorus 
foBtidus; .in essentials all 
Dicotyledons offer the same 
conditions. In a flower-bud 
which, with stalk, measures 
from ^ to -f of an inch in 
height we find, usually pro- 
gressing from within outwards, all the stages of division re- 
presented in the successive anthere. Here, also, we crush the 
anthers in the fluids discussed in connection with Fritillariay 
arid obtain, moreover, the same figures as there, only smaller. 
After the first step in the division of the mother-nucleus, a 
cell-plate is produced in the connecting threads, but again dis- 
solved, while the nuclei prepare for a second division. This 
second division, to distinguish from FritilloHaj corresponds here 
completely with the first. The pairs of nuclei are joined by con- 
necting-threads. These four nuclei are arranged in the globular 
mother-cell at the four comers of a tetrahedron (Fig. 115, A), 
and connecting-threads arise free in the cytoplasma in all 
directions between the four nuclei. Hence to the two bundles 
of connecting-threads previously present four more are added. 





FiQ. 116. — HeUeioms fatidus. PuUen mutber- 
cells, at ^ in quadripartition ; at B, after complete 
quadripartitioii (x 640). [Three only visible; 
the fourth is not in focus.] 
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In these six bundles cell-plates arise (A), These latter are clearly 
visible ; the connecting threads, however, are to be seen only in 
the most favourable cases. The six cell-plates have the form of 
quadrants of a circle ; they join one another in the interior of the 
mother-cell. Upon the thick wall of the mother-cell are produced 
six interior, somewhat projecting, ridges (A), and to these the 
cell-plates join with their outer edges. Cellulose walls are 
quickly formed from the cell-plates, and thus the mother-cell is 
divided into four tetrahedrally arranged daughter-cells (J.). 
These four cells soon obtain their own walls, and become free, 
while the wall of the mother-cell is dissolved. 

The plant upon which cell-division was first observed is Clado- 
phora glomerata.^ We have already made ourselves acquainted 
with its structure, and know that it is multinaclear. Its cell- 
division takes place without being accompanied by nuclear 
division. Each daughter-cell contains, therefore, naturally a 
number of nuclei, which can further multiply ; therefore nuclear 
division and cell-division here appear completely independent of one 
another. We can here find cell-divisions at all hours of the day ; 
often, however, search for them in vain. If we have found one, 
we can hope for others, for usually, if they are dividing at all, 
numerous cells of the culture tend to divide. We easily, recognise 
the dividing condition, since the place of the partition wall in 
course of formation is marked by a brighter ring on the cell. 
The process^ begins with a slight annular aggregation of cytoplasm 
at the mid-length of the cell. The chlorophyll-layer moves back 
proportionally. The foundation of the partition wall now shows 
as a sharp line. It projects as a ridge into the cell-cavity, and 
forces the chlorophyll-layer continually deeper. The only slightly 
marked annular aggregation of cytoplasm remains at its inner 
border. On both sides of the young partition wall, between the in- 
pressed chlorophyll-layer and the delicate ectoplasmic membrane, 
cell- sap collects ; hence arises the colourless ring in a cell which 
is thus dividing. The chlorophyll-containing contents of the cell 
are ultimately cut through, and the diaphragm-like partition- 
wall completed in the middle so as to be closed. The segmented 
chlorophyll- containing contents of the cell remain for some time 
removed from the newly-formed cell- wall ; but gradually approxi- 
mate to it. The cross- wall thus formed is at first extremely 
thin, and is then thickened gradually by the two sister-cells. — 
The nuclei are too small to permit an insight into the peculiarities 
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of their processes of division. Their dividing states may be easily 
fixed with 1 per cent, chromic acid, but are, however, seldom met 
with. 

All the processes of nuclear division combined with an internal 
thread-like differentiation are collected together under the term 
indirect diyision, as opposed to the direct division, which consists 
in a simple constriction of the nucleus. Such direct nuclear 
division is often found in the older cells of higher plants, and as 
an exceptional case in the actively growing internodal cells of the 
Characese [Stone worts] .7 

For the observation of direct nuclear division in older cells the 
older intemodes of Tradescantia Virginica are especially suited. 





Fi0. 118.— TradMcantui Virginica, Nnclei of older intemodes in direct divbion. A, dnring 
life ; B, after treatment with acetic methyl-green ( x 640). 

A longitudinal section, examined in water, shows them usually in 
considerable number (Fig. 116, A). The nuclei show their original 
oontents, are, however, more or less irregularly constricted into 
several sections, of various size and form. If the constriction is 
unilateral, the nuclejis appears kidney-shaped ; with constriction all 
ftronnd, it shows as a figure of 8 or irregularly lobed. In many 
cases the segments have completely separated, and lie either by 
one another or at a greater or less distance. The number of the 

B B 
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thus segmented nuclei in one cell can amount to 8 or 10. ll^^l 
are of various sizes. Tlie segments also can multiply b; ot^H 
striction. The nuclei in coarse of constriction are to be found-l^* 
almost all the elements in the section, and best in the pai-encbymu 
of the pith. The tbin-walled elements of the fibro-vnsal bnadle, 
which likewise contain the constricted nuclei, show besides vei-v 
beautiful streaming of the protoplaam. The nuclei can be fiseil 
very quickly with acetic methyl-green (Fig. 116, B). They then 
are very sharply defined. 

In conclttsion, we will call to our aid our strongest obiectives, in 
order to approach a question the determination of which is of thti 
greatest possible importance for the whole conception of tiu' 
Tegetablc body. This relates to a reciprocal inter-COnnection of 
the protoplasmic cell-bodies of the plant, of eucb a kind that thi'v 
form a single, continuous whole.* The most favourable objects fi'i' 
this study are provided by the secondary cortex of dicotyledonoas 
plants, and amongt these we select specially [the Bucktbom] 
BheminuH Frangttla. From a part of a stem, at least f inch thick, 
we first remove the periderm with the i-azor, and then prepare 
delidate tangential longitudinal aectiooB through the green cortei. 
We will use these sections in order to inform ouraelvea as to the 
structure of the secondary cortex, and for this purpose esandiie 
them in water. We direct our attention piincipallj to the chloro- 
phyll-containing baat-parenchyma, which we see to be comjwwed 
of rectangular cells, chiefly elongated tangentially. These cells 
have more or less strongly thickened walls, penetrated by broadci 
or narrower pits, in part so narrow that they are difficult to dis- 
tinguish.' All these pits are without " borders." Besides tbf 
bast-parenchyma, above all "will strike us the long bast-fibres, ojii 
the spindle-shaped cross-sections of the medullnry rays. We ni'>' 
prepare new sections, likewise tangential longitudinal, through tin 
secondary cortex, lay them upon a cover-glaas, and place npon 
them a drop of conceuti-atod sulphuric acid. After some aeconii* 
we immerse the cover-glass in a glass full of water, and wash *!"■ 
section rapidly, and as completely as possible. It can now hi' 
stained with watery aniline-blue, washed with water, and plarf*' 
in dilute glycerine. Instead of watei-y aniline-blue, picric aniliEi- 
blue can be nsed with advantage. This is prepared by dissfii'' 
ing picric acid to saturation in 50 per cent, aloohol, and add'^s 
aniline-blue till the solution haa a bluo-green coloration. Tli" 
inveatigation muat he carried on with the strongest niugnifioati*;^ 
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and, where possible^ with objectives for homogeneoiis immersion, 
The action of the acid is what is desired when the walls of the 
bast-parenchyma are so far swollen, that they show about the 
same diameter as the contracted cell-body. The middle lamellse of 
the walls are likewise swollen, and it is this circumstance which 
makes the object so favourable for investigation. The contracted 
protoplasmic bodies are beautifully stained by the aniline-blue. 
The outlines of the individual plasmic bodies of the cells of the 
cortical parenchyma are smooth on those surfaces with which they 
bound cell- walls provided with very fine pits ; they are provided 
with thicker or thinner processes where the adjoining cell- wall 
possessed broader pits. The processes of the plasmic body corres- 
pond in the neighbouring cells. We first closely examine the 
swollen dosing membrane, which separates two especially broad 
processes, directed towards one another. We find stretched 
between these two processes a number of extremely delicate, 
granular looking threads. These are plasmic threads, by which 
the neighbouring plasmic bodies communicate while in the living 
state. The outer threads of such a system are arched, and remind 
one, therefore, strikingly of the connecting threads which are 
extended between two sister-nuclei. Where the surfaces of two 
cells turned towards one another appear smooth, we usually find 
the middle layers of the cell- wall, through their entire extent, 
traversed by threads, which with very strong swelling of the wall 
are separated from the two plasmic bodies, or by slighter swelling 
are still connected with them. These threads are somewhat 
swollen in the middle, so that they appear spindle-shaped. In 
specially favourable cases the spindles appear interrupted in the< 
centre, and their two halves joined together by extremely delicate, 
granular threads. But for such appearances it is often necessary 
to search long. In general, all plasmic bodies do not show their 
reciprocal union simultaneously ; but only those which were not 
injured in any way in the preparation of the section, and which 
were quickly fixed by the sulphuric acid. The injured cells, or those 
which were not fixed quickly enough, have withdrawn their pro- 
cesses. — Those walls which appear to be pierced through their 
entire thickness by fine threads, produce the idea that we have 
in their interior exactly the same threads, within which in cell 
division the partition wall was deposited, which have therefore 
remained as connecting threads, in order to maintain the com- 
munication between the two cell-bodies,^^ In the formation of 
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broader pits, the comnmnication later on exists only within these 
pits ; however, that such direct union exists by means of proto- 
plasmic processes between neighbouring cells appears now to be 
proved with certainty. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XXXH. 

^ With this section compare Strasburger, Zellb. u. Zellth., 3rd edit. ; Flem- 
ming, ZellsubsUf Kern und Zelltheilung ; Strasburger, Die Controversen der 
Kemtheilung, The other literature is quoted in these works. 

* Flemming, Archivf, mikr. AnaL, Vol. XIX., p. 317. 
3 Flemming, ZellsubstanZj etc.« p. 384. 

'* For the double staining of tissues, this stain was first proposed by J. Mac- 
farlane. Transact, of the Bot, Soc. Edinburgh, Vol. XIV., p. 190. 

* By Yon Mohl, in the year 1836. Dissertationy printed in Flora, 1837. 
« Strasburger, Zellbildung, etc., 3rd edit., p. 203. 

"* Johow, Botanische Zeitung, 1881, col. 728. Strasburger, Ueber den 
Theilungsvorg. d. Zellk., p. 98 ; also Arch. /. mikrosk, Anat,, Vol. XXI., where 
the literature is given. 

' 8 For general information, compare Strasburger, Bau und Wachsthum der 
Zellhdute, 1882, p. 246. For more special literature, Thuret et Bomet, Etuden 
phycologiques, p. 100. Frommann, Stzber, der Jen, Oesellsch, f. Med, vnd 
Naturwiss., 1879, p. 55, and Beobachtungen Uber Protopl. der Pfianzenzellen ; 
Tangl, Jahrb. f, wise. Bot., Vol. XII., p. 170; Russow, Stzber. d. Dorpater 
naturf. GeselL, 1882, p. 350 ; Strasburger, Stzber. d, Niederrh, Gesell. in Bonn, 
Dec. 4th, 1882; Gardiner, Quart. Joum, Microsc, Science, 1882, p. 365; Hill- 
house, Bot. CentralbL, Bd. XIV., p. 89 ; Gardiner, Quart. Joum. Micr. Science, 
1883, p. 301 ; and Proceed, Boxjal Soc, 1883, p. 163 ; Schmitz, Stzber. d, kgl 
Akad. d. Wiss, in Berlin, ISSB, p. 219 ; Russow, Stzber, d. Dor pat, naturf. Gesell, 
Sept., 1883 ; Gardiner, Phil. Transactions of the Boyal Soc, Part III., 1883, 
p. 817 ; Hick, Journal of Botany, 1884, pp. 33, 65. 

^ This object was recommended by Russow ; the method of research is from 
Gardiner, Phil. Trans., p. 821 et seq, 

10 Compare Strasburger, JBau u, d. Wacli8ih.,y,24A\ and Russow, as cited 
above. 
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p. 24. Card-labels for object-slides. Any one of the numerous forms of glass- 
cement, such as coaguline, mend-all, etc., will answer this purpose. A quan- 
tity of slides can be prepared at one time. The card-labels are cemented on 
both ends of the slide, and these are tied into bundles to dry under pressure. 
The cards recommended at p. 34, for drawing, cut into admirable labels. 
This method is very economical for keeping preparations, as all those of a 
similar kind can be tied into a bundle, with a plain slide over the upper- 
most, through which its label will be visible. Preparations preserved in 
glycerine do not then necessarily need to be closed with Canada Balsam, 
provided the preparation is thin, so that little glycerine is used. [Ed.] 
p. 27. Last line of text. Add, *' and belong to the hexagonal system.*' 
p. 38. In material wanted. For ** Adonis yiammulaf^* read ** Adonis JUtmmetu.'* 
p. 58, 1. 16 from bottom. For ** broadened,*' read " thickened." 
p. 61. In material wanted. After " leaves of Tropaolum majys,^* read " Fresh, 
or in alcohol." 

In ordinary terminology, the term *' stoma " includes the guard-cells and 
the accessory structures. I have limited the term, as etymologically it 
should be limited, to the cleft ('* stomatic cleft," of many authors). The 
whole structure I have described as ** stomatic apparatus." What I call 
here the ** air-chamber," underlying the stoma, is the " respiratory cavity " 
of many authors. [En.] 
p. 72. Chap. VII., Hairs. A very favourable object for the study of hairs, and 
obtainable all the year round, is the petiole of the ordiiiary zonal bedding 
geranium, Pelargonium zonale. The hairs found upon this, studied in 
surface and cross-sections, are of several distinct kinds', falling into two 
groups, viz., conical and capitate. The conical hairs are either (1) delicate 
and unicellular, (2) stouter, and with one or two partitions, the septum, 
where solitary, being commonly quite close to the outer line of the epidermis, 
or (3) very long and tapering, with many cross septa, and a distinctly 
bulbous base, raised upon a wart-like outgrowth, the cells of which show 
radial arrangement. The capitate hairs are (1) glandular hairs with a 
round head-cell on a short stalk, 2-3 cells long, (2) glandular hairs with an 
obovate head-cell set somewhat obliquely on a short stalk; (3) doubt- 
fully glandular with a large pear-shaped head-cell on a long 2-3 celled 
stalk. [Ed.] 
p. 75. Verhaseu4 Thapsus (a native perennial) has hairs very like to those of 

F, thapsiforme. [Ed.] 
p. 76, 1. 14 from bottom. After ** finely pitted," read, *' and belong to the sub- 
epidermal system of the branch. The prickle is an emergence, involving 
in its origin sub-epidermal as well as epidermal tissue." [Ed.] 

873 
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p. 81, 1. 5 from bottom. Euealyptu» globulus is the Anstralian Bine-gam, 
now extensively planted in the Campagna, etc., for its anti-malarial influ- 
ence. [Ed.] 

p. 93, 1. 5. Add, ** Hoyer's Mounting (or Enclosing) Fluid is very useful for 
permanent preparations, and, as with glycerine-jelly, needs no farther 
closing.^ 

p. 116, Fig. 47. To description, add " ( x 540)." 

p. 130, 1. 24 and 25. Bead, " the tube-like forms as dacts, and the fibrous forms 
as fibres." 

p. 149, 1. 9 from bottom. Before ** safbranin," read " watery." 

p. 152. Development of cork. Many rapidly growing stems show the develop- 
ment of cork with remarkable beauty. One of the best for this purpose is 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, a very commonly cultivated hot-house perennial. 
Fresh, or in alcohol. [Ed.] 

p. 205, 1. 13. For " carmines," read ** carmine." 

p. 206. The synonymy of Spirogyra majuseula of the text is rather obscure.* 
[En.] 

p. 215. Yeast can be grown for laboratory purposes, either in the bulk or in 
moist-chamber cultures, in " Pasteur's fluid." In slide cultures very bean- 
tifully branched chains of cells can be obtained. The following is the 
simplest way of preparing Pasteur*s fluid : — Keep dry in a bottie, ready 
mixed and finely pulverized, 20 gram. Potassium phosphate, 2 of Galciom 
phosphate, 2 of Magnesium sulphate, and 100 of Ammonium tartrate. For 
use, dissolve in the proportion of 1 gram, of this mixture with 12 <^ sugar, 
in 70 cc. of water. [En.] 

p. 232. Beggiatoa alba can be readily grown on pieces of grey india-rubber 
tubing kept in water. It will usually have formed a good coat in about a 
couple of months. [Ed.] 

p. 244. Becent works in English on Bacteria and their culture are " Intro- 
duction to Practical Bacteriology," by E. M. Grookshank (London, H. K. 
Lewis) ; and " Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds," by E. Trouessart (Kegan 
Paul & Co.). [Ed.] 

p. 286. A recent book on ** Mosses " for beginners, is by J. E. Bagnall (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.). [Ed.] 

p. 290, 1. 6. The quickest fern spores for cultivation are those of the Boyal 
fern, Osmunda regalis. [Ed.] 

p. 342, 1. 15. For " collective," read " collectively." 

p. 366. Several places, for *' diamond fuchsin," read " fuchsin." 



* The figure in the text is not that of 8. majusculaf of Eiitz., ^S, orthospira, 
of Nag. and Archer. The most common of the thick-threaded Spirogyras in 
Britain is S. nitida. The figure more resembles 8, orbicularis, of HasstUL 
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ENGLISH AND METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The following may be useful as an approximate transfer table. 

LENGTH. 
French. EnglUK 

1 millimetre (mm.) » A^ inch. 

1 centimetre (cm.) ■> 10 mm. . . -"finch. 

1 decimetre (dm.) ■> 100 mm. . . =4 inches. 

1 metre » 1000 mm. • • bSOJ inches. 

English, French. 

1 inch —25 mm. 

1 foot *305 mm. or 30} em. 

1 yard »0'91 metre. 

WEIGHT. 
French. English. 

1 gramme »15} grains. 

1 kilogram. =1000 gram. . . . »32oz. Troy. 

„ „ ...» *35^ oz. Avoirdupois 

English. French. 

loz. Troy —SI gram. 

1 oz. Avoirdupois ■■28 gram. 

1 lb. „ a450 gram. 

CAPACITY AND WEIGHT. 
French. English. 

1 gram. =: 1 cubic centimetre (oo.) . . atlS} grains. 

1 litre =1000 gram, or 1000 cc. or 1 kilog. =85^ oz. Avoird. or 

82 oz. Troy. 

English. French. 

1 pint =20 oz. Avoirdupois . . . ■■567} ec. or 567} gram. 

CAPACITY (VOLUME). 
French. English. 

1 litre ■■ 1000 oc. * 1 cubic decimetre . ■■ 1} pint. 

English. French. 

Ipint w 36 cubic inches . . . "-567} oc. 

1 gallon ■■ 8 pints .... "4} litres. 

1 cubic foot = 6 gallons. . . . ■■28} litres. 

1 cubic inch = 16} co. 

Microscopic measurements are usually reckoned in mici o-millimetres (ft), 

1 /i is y/itu ^' ^ millimetre, and therefore is approximately Yshns ^^ ^'^ inch. 
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LIST OF PLANTS USED FOB STUDY. 

The part of the plant required is carefully indicated in this list ; likewise tLt 
state in which it should be taken, and the period at which it can be obtained. 
To these a few cultural notes are sometimes added. 

Where the material is to be placed in alcohol, unless the word *' absolute " is 
used, strong methylated spirit will serve, and is much cheaper. 

For fixing cell-contents, the quantity of alcohol, etc. used should be at least 
100 times the bulk of the object. 

Stems, etc. , which are much hardened in alcohol, can be rendered easy to cut 
by being placed for at least twenty-four hours in a mixture of half-and-half 
alcohol and glycerine. 

Most of the living algaB here mentioned can be obtained from T. Bolton, 
Newhall Street, Birmingham. 



Acacia, Compound pollen-grains, 320. Flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. Green- 
house shrubs. 

Acer (Maple). Autumnal coloration of leaves, 43. Leaves in autumn. Fresh. 

Aconitum Napellus (Monkshood). Structure of ovule, 327. Full-blown, or faded, 
flowers. Fresh, in summer. Hardy perennial 
(Other species of Aconitum will serve equally well.) 

Acorus Calamus (Sweet Flag). Structure of root, 138. Boots. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Hardy semi-aquatic. 

Adonis jiammeus. Colour-bodies of flowers, 42. Flowers. Fresh. 

JEcidium Berberidis (Cluster-cup), 262. Infected leaves of Barberry, in May or 
July. Fresh, dry, or in alcohol. 

uEscvlus Hippocastanum (Horse-chestnut). Fall of leaves, 157. Base of leaf- 
stalk with piece of twig attached. Autumn. Fresh, or in alcohoL 
„ Glandular hairs, 81. Winter buds. Preferably fresh, or in alcohol. 

Agapanthus umhellatus. Development of anther and pollen, 316. Substitute 
for Hemerocallis, q.v, 

Agaricus campestris (Mushroom). Structure, 200. Anytime in the year. Fresh, 
or preferably in alcohol. 
„ Fructification, 268. Any time in the year. Fresh. 

Agave, Epidermis and stomata, 67. Leaves. Fresh. Any time. Greenhouse 
perennial. (Substitute for Alo^.) 

Ailanthus glandulosa. Leaf -fall, 159. Leaf-bearing twigs. Fresh. 

Alder', 8e& Alnus glutinosa. 
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Alisma Plantago (Water Plantain). Structure of fruit, seed, and embryo, 348. 

Bipe and unripe fruits. Fresh. July and August. Native aquatic. 
Allium Cepa (Onion). Structure of root, 136. Boots. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Obtainable at any time by growing an onion in water in a hyacinth 

glass. 
Alnus (Alder). Tannin reaction, 53. Twigs. Fresh. Any time. 
AhS nigricans. Epidermis and stomata, 67. Leaves. Fresh. Any time. 

Greenhouse perennial. 
(Other species, or Agave^ serve equally well.) 
AUtrdmeria. Cell and nuclear division, 360. Flower-buds of various ages. 

Fresh ; also in absolute alcohol. (A. aurantiaca, the commonest 

species, is a hardy perennial, flowering July to September.) 
Althaa rosea (Hollyhock). Pollen-graiiis, 319. Flowers. Fresh. July to Sep- 
tember. Hardy perennial. 
Ampelopsis Jiedera>cea (Virginian Creeper). Autumn tints, 43. Leaves. Fresh. 

Autumn. Hardy climber. 
Anahana Azolla, Structure^ 216. Exists in the leaves of Azolla carolineana. 

Fresh. Any time. Azolla is a perennial greenhouse aquatic. 
Anagallis (Pimpernel). Structure of ovary, 326. Flowers. Fresh, or in alco- 
hol. Summer. Anagallis arvensis is a cornfield annual, with scarlet 

flowers ; Anagallis tenella is a very pretty creeping native bog-plant. 
Anaptyehia ciUaris. Structure, 202. Thallus. Fresh ; or dried, but soaked 

in water before use. 
„ Fructification, 270. Fruiting thallus. Fresh; or dried, but soaked in 

water before use. 
Aneimia fraxinifolia. Epidermis and stomata, 69. Leaves. Fresh. Any 

time. Various species of Aneimia are found in most fern-houses. 
Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon). Coloured cell-sap, 41. Flowers. Fresh. 

May to September. Hardy perennials. 
Aristolochia Sipho, Structure of stem, 104. Young stems, J to } and J inch 

thick. In alcohol ; material to be put up in June. Hardy deciduous, 

or half -evergreen, climber. 
Arrowroot, East Indian and West Indian, for starch, 11. Shops. 
Ash, tee Fraxinus excelsior, 
Aspidium Filix-mas (Male Fern). Fructification, 289. .Fertile frond. Preferably 

fresh, but may be in alcohol. Late summer or autumn. Native fern. 
Auricula, see Primula. 

Avena sativa (Oat). Starch grains, 12. Grain. Fresh. 
„ Structure of vascular bundle, 93. Stems. In alcohol. ■ Spiing or early 

summer. Can be grown in laboratory for the purpose. 
,, Pnccinia on, 264. Leaves or haulm. Fresh, diy, or alcohol. Summer. 
AzaUa, Compound pollen-grains, 320. Flowers. Fresh. (For substitutes 

see Calluna, Enca, Rhododendron,) 

B. 

Bacillus subtiliSf 236. From infusion of hay. For method, see text. 
Bacillus tuberculosis, 234. In the sputum (expectorations) of consumptives. 
Bacteria, 221. To obtain materials, see text. 
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Barberry, iee BerherU vtUgarU. 

Barley, iee Hordeum vulgare. 

Bean, $ee Phaeeolw vulgaris. 

Beech, see Fagtts sylviUica. 

Beet-root, see Beta vulgaris, 

Beggiatoa aZ&a, 232. In water containing decaying fresh-water algsa, or con- 
taining fragments of india-rubber tnbing. 

Berberis vulgaris^ see JEcidium Berheridis, 

Bertholletia excelsa (Brazil-nut). Albumen crystals, or crystalloids, 26. Nuts. 
Fresh. 

Beta vulgaris (Beet-root). Structure of root, 45. Boot. Fresh. 
„ Sugar in root, 49. Boot. Fresh. 

Bracken-fern, see Pteris aquilina. 

Brazil-nut, see Bertholletia excelsa. 

Buckthorn, see Rhamnus FrangiUa. 

Butomus umbellatus (Flowering Bush). Structure of ovary, 824. Fully developed 
flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. Summer. A native perennial aquatic 

C. 

Calluna vulgaris (Ling). Compound pollen-grains, 320. Flowers. Fresh, or in 

alcohol. July to September. A native sub-shrub. 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris (Shepherd's Purse). Structure and development of 

embryo and seed, 338. Young to ripe fruits. Fresh. All summer. 

Clommon weed of cultivated ground. 
Oarrot, see Daucus Carota, 
Celandine, see Chelidonium majus, 
Ceratopteris thalictroides. Cultivation of spores and development of prothallos, 

290. Spores. Fresh, or preserved dry. 
Cheiranthus Cheiri (Wallflower). Hairs, 72. Young leaves and buds. Fresh. 
Chelidomum majus (Celandine). Structure of vascular bundles, 101. Stems. 

In alcohol. Spring and summer. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 
Cherry. Substitute for Plum (Prunus domestical g.v.). 
Citrus vulgaris (Orange). Structure and development of fruit and polyembryony, 

350. Ovaries and young fruits. Fresh. All the year round. 
Cladophora glomerata. Structure, 208. Fresh material. Spring and summer. 
„ Swarmspores, 248. For method of securing, see Text. 
,, Cell-division, 368. 
Clostridium hutyricumy 223. 
Club-moss, see Lycopodium, 
Cluster- cup, see ^cidium. 
Cowslip, see Primula, 
Cueurhita Pepo (Cucumber, Melon, etc.). Movement of protoplasm in hairs, 35. 

Very young shoots. Fresh. 
„ Pollen-grains, 320. Flowers. Fresh. 
„ Structure of vascular bundles, 130. Stems about } inch thick, cut about 

i yard from apex. Fresh and in alcohol. 
Curcuma leucorrhiza (East Indian Arrowroot). See Arrowroot. 
Cytisus Laburnum (Laburnum). Structure of cork, 155. Fragments of bark 

from pretty old branch <»« 
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Dahlia variabUis pahlia). Structure of tuber, 50. Tuber. Fresh. Any time. 

„ Inuline, 50. Pieces of tuber placed in alcohol in or about October. 
Date, see Phcmix dactyli/era, 

Daucus Carota (Carrot). Colour-bodies in root, 48. 'Boot. Fresh. 
Delphinium Ajacis (Larkspur). Structure of ovary, 822. Fading flowers. 

Fresh. Summer. A hardy annual. (As substitutes, see HelUbortu 

niger and H, fatidus.) 
Delphinium consolida (Larkspur). Coloured oell-sap and colour-crystals, 42, 

44. Flowers. Fresh. Summer. Hardy annual. 
Dictamnus Fraxinella (Dittany). Development of oil-glands, 163. Leaf -buds 

and leaves. Fresh, or in alcohol. A hardy perennial. (A substitute for 

Buta graveolenSf q.v,) 
Dittany, see Dictamnus Fraxinella. 
DrMana rubra (Cordyline rtibra). Structure of stem, 96. Stems. Fresh, or in 

alcohol. 
Droserarotundifolia {Sunder), Digestive glands, 79. Leaves. Fresh. Summer. 

A native herbaceous perennial bog-plant. Can be grown in a green- 
house, in bog-moss, the pot standing in water. 

E. 

Echeveria. Wax-layer, 81. Leaves. Fresh. All the year round. Almost any 

species will do. All half-hardy evergreen perennials, largely used for 

borders in ** bedding-out.** 
EUeagnus angustifolia (Oleaster, or Wild Olive). Hair-scales, 76. Leaves. Fresh. 

(Substitute for Shepherdia canadensis^ g.v.) 
Elder, see Sambucus nigra, 
Epilobium (Willow-herb). Pollen-grains, 819. Flower. Fresh. (Substitute 

for (Enothera biennis, q.v.) 
Epipactis palustris. Structure of ovary, 826. Faded flowers. Fresh. (Any 

orchid will serve about equally well.) 
Equisetum arvense (Field horse-tail). Apical cell,. 176. Young growing shoots. 

Fresh, or in alcohol. Spring. 
„ Structure of stem, 180. Stems. Fresh, or alcohol-material. 
Erica (Heath). Compound poUen-gndns, 820. Flowers. Fresh. Any species 

will do, and hence obtainable nearly all the year round, either from 

open ground or greenhouse. (For substitutes, see CaUunaj Azalea^ 

Rhododendron, 
Eucalyptus globulus (Australian Blue-gam). Wax-layer, 81. Leaves. Fresh. 

Half-hardy perennial evergreen tree. 
Euonymus japonicus (Spindle-tree). Growing apex, 174. Terminal buds. 

Fresh, or in alcohol. All the year round. Ornamental evergreen 

shrub ; half-hardy in the northern counties. 
Euphorbia helioscopia (Sun-spurge). Starch-grains, 12. Stems. Fresh, or in 

alcohol. A native annual weed of cultivated ground. 
Euphorbia splendens. Starch-grains and latex cells, 18. Stems. Fresh, or in 

alcohol. A hothouse evergreen shrub. 
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Fagtu sylvatiea (Beecb). Differing stmcture of leaves when shaded and ex- 
posed, 164. Leaves from centre and outside of tree. Fresh. 

Ferns. Prothallia and sexual organs, see Ceratopteris and Polypodium. 
Sporangia, see Scolopendriumt Aspidium, 
Structure of growing apex of root, see Pteris cretiea. 
Structure of vascular bundles, see Pteris aquilina. 

Fir, Scotch, see Pinus sylvestris. 

Flag, Sweet, see Acorus Calamus, 

Fraxintts excelsior (Ash). Leaf-fall, 159. Leafy Twigs. Fresh. Can be used 
as substitute for JEsculus. 

Fritillaria imperialis (Crown Imperial). Structure. Pollen, 818. Young flowers. 
Alcohol-material. 

Fritillaria persica. Cell and nuclear division, 360. Flower-buds of different 
ages. Fresh, and in alcohol. (As substitute, almost any species of 
Fritillaria^ Liliunif Alstrameriaj or other LiliaoesB or Amaryllidese.) 

Frog-bit, see Hydrocharis, 

Fuchsia, Pollen-grains, 819. Flowers. Fresh. (Substitute for (Enothera, q.v.) 

Funaria hygrometrica. Chlorophyll-bodies, 38. Leafy stems. Fresh. All 
the year round. 
,, Sexual organs, 279. Male and female plants. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Plants with the sexual organs and the sporogonia in all stages' of 
development can be found nearly all the year round. 
„ Structure of spore-capsule, 285. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Funkia ovata. Development of pollen, 316. Flower-buds of different ages. 
May. Fresh, or in alcohol. (Substitute for Hemerocallis, q,v.) 

G. 

Gall, Oak. Structure and tannin reaction, 51. Fresh, or dried. 

Ginkgo biloba, see Salisburia adianti folia. 

Gleocapsa caldariorum, 218. Fresh. On walls, flower-pots, glass, (fee, in green- 
houses and fern-houses. All the year. 

Qleocapsa polydermaticay 218. As substitute, see G. caldariorum. 

Gloxinia hybrida. Embryo-sac, 334. Flowers. Fresh. 

Gymnocladits canadensis. Leaf-fall, 159. Leafy twigs. A very ornamental 
hardy deciduous tree. Prefers shaded position. (Can be used as sub 
stitute for JEsculus, q.v.) 

H. 

HartVtongue fern, see Scolopendrium, 

Hedera Helix (Ivy). Besin canals, 123. Toung twigs. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Hellebore, <S0« Helleborus, 

HelUborus fvetidus (Stinking Hellebore). Cell and nudear division and pollen- 
formation, 367. Flower-buds of various ages. Fresh, or in alcohoL 
,, Structure of ovary. Flowers. February and March. 

HflUhonts niger (Christmas Rose). Structure of ovaiy. Flowers. January. 
(These two substitutes for ovary of Delphiniuwn, q.v.) 
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Ilfmerocallis fulua. Development of anther and pollen, 311. Flower-buds of 
different ages. Fresh, and in alcohol. Summer. A hardy herbaceous 
perennial. (As substitutes, Lilium^ FunJdat Agapanthus umbellatusi 
Tulipat Hyacinthus,) ^ . 

HippurU vulgaris (Mare's-tail). Structure of growing apex, 170. Growing buds. 
Fresh, or in alcohol. Late spring or early summer. A native 
perennial herbaceous marsh or aquatic plant. 

Hollyhock, see Althaea rosea. 

Hordeum vulgar e (Barley). Structure of growing apex of root, 183. Boots of 
plants grown in flower-pots. 

Hyacinth, see Hyacinthus, 

Hyacinthus, Structure of ovary, 324. Full-open flowers. Fresh. (As sub- 
stitutes, see Tulipa, Liliumt or other LiliacesB.) 
„ Development of pollen, 316. (Substitute for Hemerocallis^ q.v.) 

llydrocharis Morsus-rana (Frog-bit). Movement of protoplasm in root-hairs, 35. 
Young roots. Quite fresh. A native aquatic, with floating rosettes of 
leaves ; easily grown in still water. 

I. 

Indian com, see Zea Mais, 

Iris florentina. Structure of leaf, 61. Leaves. Fresh and in alcohol. 

„ Wax, 81. Leaves. Fresh. 

„ Endodermis of root, 139. Boots. In alcohol. 

„ Vascular bundle, 93. Leaves. In alcohol. 
iris germanica. Starch-builders (leucoplasts) and starch. Surface rhizomes. 

Fresh. Both species are hardy, herbaceous, more or less evergreen. 
Ivy. See Hedera Helix, 

J. 

Juglans regia (Walnut). Leaf -fall, 159. Leafy twigs. Fresh. See also as in 
^sculus, 

L. 

Laburnum, see Cytisits Laburnum. 

Larkspur, see Delphinium, 

Lathyrus (Sweet Pea, Everlasting Pea). Formation of pollen-tube, 321. 

Freshly opened flowers. 
Leptothrix buccaliSt 232. In the *» fur *' on teeth. 
LeTicojum (Snowflake). Development of poUen-grains of, 318. Flower-buds of 

different ages. Fresh, and in alcohol. (As substitute for Tradescantia, 

q.v,) 
Lilium (Lily). Development of anther and pollen, 315. Flower-buds of 

different ages. Fresh, and in absolute alcohol. 
„ Structure of ovary, 324. Fully developed flowers. Fresh. 
„ Cell and nuclear division, 360. Flower-buds of different ages. Fresh, 

and in absolute alcohol. (As substitutes, Fritillaria^ Alstrameria,) 
Liverworts, see Marchantia, 
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Lupinus alhua (Lnpine). Aleurone-grains, 24. Seeds. Dry. 

Lyeopodium eomplanatum (Club-moss). Stmofcnre of stem, 149. Stems. Ftesh^ 

and in alcohol. 
Lyeopodium Selago (Club-moss). Structure of stem, 150. Stems. Fresh, and 

in alcohol. 
Lysimachia (Loosestrife). Structure of ovarj, 826. Fully developed floweis 

Fresh. (Substitute for Primula,) 

M. 

Maize, see Zea Mais* 

MaZva etispa. Pollen-grains, 319. Flowers. Fresh. (Substitute lor AUJusa 

rosea^ Hollyhock, q.v. 
Maple {Acer). Autumn coloration, 43. Leaves. Fresh. 
Maranta arundinaeea (West Indian Arrowroot). See Arrowroot. 
Marchantia polymorpha. Yegetative structure, 194. Thallus. Preferably fresh, 

or in alcohol. 
,, Beproductive organs and sporogones, 272. Beceptacles. Fresh, and in 

alcohol. June to August. 
Mare's-tail, see Hippuris vulgaris, 
Matthiola annua (Ten-week Stock). Hairs, 73. Leaves. Fresh, and in alcohol. 

Late spring and summer. 
Metzgeria furcata. Structure of thallus, 197. 
Micrococcus Vaccina, 231. Found in vaccine lymph. 
Mnium hornum, Beproductive organs and sporogonia, 277. May and June. 

Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Mnium undulatumi Vegetative structure, 190. Fresh. (As substitutes, Mnium 

hornum, or Polytrichum), 
Monkshood, see Aconitum Napellus, 
Monotropa Hypopitys (Bird Bape). Structure of embryo-sac, 330. Flowers. 

Fresh. Found occasionally in woods, etc., especially under, beeoh 

trees ; flowers in July and August. It should be examined fresh, as it 

becomes brown and opaque in alcohol. It bears transport very well, 

and can be preserved fresh for some time in a glass of water. 
Morchella esculenta (Morell). Vegetative structure and cell-contents, 269. 

Fresh or dry. 
Morell, see Morchella esculenta. 
Mosses, see Mnium, Polytrichum, Funaria, 
Mucor Mucedo (Pin-mould). Structure and reproduction, 255. Found in a few 

days on a piece of damp bread placed under a bell-glass, or on fresh 

horse-dung similarly placed. For zygote production, see p. 256. 
Mullein, see Verbascum, 
Mushroom, see Agaricus campestris, 

N. 

Navicula, see Pinnularia, 

Nerium Oleander (Oleander). Structure of epidermis, 69. Leaves. Fre^ki. 
A greenhouse evergreen. Leaves and flowers more or less poisonous. 
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Nitella, Botation of protoplasm in, 87. Fresh plants. Nitella ean be grown 

in glass Tessels of water, especially if fed with the culture-flaid given 

on page 208. 
Noitoe eini/lcmum, 217. Fresh. Sometimes found in large olive-green masses 

on damp paths. In some parts of the country known as ** witches* 

butter." 



0. 

Oak-gall, iee Gall. 

Oat, see Avena iativa, 

(Enothera biennis (Evening Primrose). Pollen-grains, 818. Flowers. Fresh. 

Summer. (As substitutes, Epilobiunif FuchHai q,v,) 
Onion, see Allium Cepa, 
Orange, see Citrus vulgaris (C. Aurantium), 
OrchidesB, Ovary, 326, see Epipaetis. 

Embryp-sao, 888. Flowers some time faded. Fresh. (Substitute for 

Monotropaf q,v.) 
Omithoffdlum unbeUatum (Star of Bethlehem). Stmeture of oell-walls of seed, 

58. Seeds. Dry. 
Oscillaria, 217. Stagnant water, muddy ground, etc 



P. 

PaofUa (PsBony). Formation of pollen-tubes, 821. Flowers. Fresh. Pollen- 
grains grown in 5 p.c. sol. of sugar, and 1*5 p.c. gelatii^e. 

Pahnellaceffi, 219. 

Pansy, see Viola tricolor. 

Papaver RhfjMU (Field Poppy). Structure of petals, 169. Petals. Fresh, or in 
, alcohol. 

Parmelia ciliaris, see Anaptychia, 

Pea, see Pisum sativum. 

Pear, see Pyrus communis, 

Pemcillium crmtaceum (Blue Mould), 259. Obtained on a piece of moist bread 
under a bell-jar. 

PeronosporesB, see Phytophthora» 

Phaseolus vulgaris (Bean). Starch, 10. Bean flour. 

Phomix dactylifera (Date). Structure of endosperm, 54. Date-stones. 

Phycomycetes, see Mucor Mueedo. 

Phytophthora infestans (Potato disease), 257. Diseased leaves of potato. Fresh. 

Pieea vulgaris. Female cones and fertilization, 807. Cones. Alcohol. Mid- 
June. Fertilization is completed in June; the exact date for the 
locality varies from year to year. Hence cones should be gathered 
daily from June 1, and the* scales, separated from one another, placed 
in absolute alcohol. Before investigation the scales must be laid for at 
least 24 hours in a mixture of equal parts of glycerine and water. 

Pitmularia viridis^ 210. Fresh. Not infrequent in standing and running 
water 
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Finns sylvestrU, Bordered pits, 55. Pieces of old stem in alcohol. 

' „ Structure of stem and development of bordered pits, 114. Young stems, 
and pieces of outer part of old stems, cut in June or July, and laid in 
alcohol. To be placed in glycerine and alcohol before nsing. 
„ Male flowers, 298. Male cones. Alcohol. May or June. Laid in glycerine 

and alcohol before using. 
„ Female flower, ovule, 804. Young cones. Alcohol. May or June. Gly- 
cerine and alcohol before using. 
„ Pollination, 306. Young cones as above, but fresh. 

' PUum sativum (Pea). Structure of seed, and aleurone-grains, 16. Bipe peas. 
Dry. 

PUurosigma angulatum, 214. 

Plum, see Prunus domestica. 

Polypodiumvvlgare (Polypody tern). Structure of petiole, 148. Iieaves. Fresh. 
„ Prothallus and sexual organs, 291. See text. 
„ Sporangia, 290. Fertile leaves. Fresh. 

Polytrichum junipennum. Structure of stem, 192. Stems. Fresh, or in 
alcohol. 
„ Antheridia, 279. Plants in '* flower.'* May. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Primrose, see Primula, 

Primula. Ovary, 325. Flowers of any species. 

Primula sinensis. Glandular hairs, 78. Leaf-stalks. Fresh. 

Protococcus viridist 214. On damp bark or walls. Fresh. 

Prunus domestica (Plum). Structure of fruit, 347. Fruit. Fresh. 

Pteris aquilina (Bracken-fern). Structure of vascular bundle, 145. YouDg 
leafstalks. Fresh, or in alcohol. 

Pteris cretica. Structure of root-apex, 188. Boots. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Very commonly cultivated in pots ; and roots can be best obtained an* 
broken by turning the plant out of the pot containing it. 

Puccinia graminis (Bust -fungus), 262. Dry, or in alcohol. Found in summer 
on different kinds of cereals, and on Triticum repens (couch-grass). 

Pyrola (Winter-green). Embryo-sac, 330. Flowers. Fresh. Herbaceous 
perennials, various species of which can be easily cultivated on a 
shady border, in sandy peat. 

Pyrus communis. Stone-cells in fruit, 47. Fiesh fruit. 

Pyrus Malus (Apple). Structure of fruit, 348. Fresh fruit. 

Q. 

Quercus pedunmlata (Oak), see Gall. 

Quercus suber (Cork Oak). Structure of cork, 156. Bottle cork. 

B. 

Ranunculus Ficaria (Pile- wort). Structure of seed, 346. 

Ranunculus repens (Creeping Buttercup). Structure of roots, 140. Boots. In 

alcohol. 
„ Structure of vascular bundle, 100. Bunners. Li alcohol. 
Rhamnus Fravgula (Buckthorn). Inter-protoplasmic union, 370. Secondary 

oortex. Fresh. 
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Rhododendron, Pollen, 320. Flowers. Fresh. (For snbstitntes, see Azedea, 

Erica, Calluna.) 
Ribes rubrum (Red Currant). Structure and development of oork, 156. Toung 

and older stems. Fresh, or in alcohol. Best gathered in July. 
Ricinus communis (Castor Oil), Aleurone grains, 25. Seeds. Dry. v 

JRohinia Pseud-acacia. Leaf-fall, 159. Treat as in Msculus, 
Rosa semperflorens. ■ Structure of prickles, 76, 77. Young stems. Fresh. Also 

leaves. Fresh. 
Eose. Coloured cell-sap, 42. Petals. Fresh. 
Bue, see Rata graveolens. 
Rumex patientia (a Dock). Glandular hairs, 79. Stems with sheathing 

stipules. 
Bush, Flowering, see Butomus umhellatus. 
Rusmda rubra, 266. Fresh, or in alcohol. (As substitute, see Agaricus 

campestris,) 
Bust-fungus, see Puccinia graminis, 
RiUa graveolens (Common Bue). Structure of leaf, 160 et seq. Leaves. Fresh. 

Obtainable all the year round. A hardy sub-evergreen. 

S. 

Saccharomyces Cerevisia (Yeast), 216. Can be grown in Pasteur's fluid. 
Saccharum officinarvm (Sugar-Cane). Stem. Frequently grown in hot-houses. 
Salisburia adiantifoUa. Autumn tints, 43. Leaves. Fresh. A hardy 

deciduoQs tree. 
Salix Caprea (Goat Willow). Tannin, 52. Twigs. Fresh. Any time in the 

year. Twigs of other willows will do. 
Sambucvs nigra (Elder). Cork, 152. Twigs of various ages. Fresh, and in 

alcohol. 
Scolopendrlum vulgare (Hart's-tongue Fern). Structure of leaf-stalk and mid- 
rib, 148. Leaves. Alcohol. 
„ Structure of leaf, and sporangia, 287. Fertile leaves. Alcohol. 
Seorzonera hispanica (Salsify). Latex system, 103. Boots. Fresh, and in 

alcohol. A hardy kitchen-garden herbaceous plant. 
Scotch Fir, see Pinus sylvestris, 
Selaginella Mertensii. Structure and spore-production, 296. Fertile shoots. 

Dry, or in alcohol. This, or some similar species, is universally 

cultivated in plant-houses. 
Shepherdia canadensis. Scale-bairs, 75. Leaves. Fresh, or in alcohol. Hardy 

deciduous shrub. 
Shepherd's Purse, see Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 
Siphonea, see Vaucheria, 
Solanum tuberosum (Potato). Starch, 4. Tubers. Fresh. See also Phyto- 

phthora. 
Sphagnum acutifolium (Bog-moss). Structure, 198. Plants. Fresh. Yery 

commonly used m plant-houses. 
Spindle-tree, see Fuonymus. 
Spirochcete plicaWis, 231. Water containing decaying algae, especially Spiro- 

gyra and Vaucheria. 

C C 
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Spirogyra. Structure, 208. Living plants. 
„ Conjugation, 246. Living plants. Summer. Plants in this state are 
recognisable by the crinkled yellowish look, and clinging together of 
the masses of threads. For the culture of Spirogyra^ see p. 207. 

Staphylea. Formation of pollen-tube, 821. Flowers. Fresh. Grown in 5 p.c. 
solution of sugar, and 1*5 p.c. gelatine. 

Stinging Nettle, see Urtica dioica. 

Stock, Ten-week, see Matthiola annua. 

Sugar-Cane, see Saccharum ojicinarum. 

Sweet Pea, see Lathyrus, 

» 
T. 

Taxus baccata (Yew). Structure of root, 141. Roots. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
„ Flowers and young fruit, 301. Flowers in March. Fresh, or alcohol- 
material. The female flowers should be collected towards the end of 
April, kept in absolute alcohol, and twenty-four hours before required 
placed in half-and-half alcohol and glycerine. 
Thuja occidentalis. Growing apex of root, 185. Toung roots. Best in alcohol. 
Tilia parvifolia (Lime-tree). Structure of stem, 125. Branches and twigs. 

Fresh, and in alcohol. The latter best gathered in July. 
Toadstool, see Amanita, 

Torenia asiatica. Fertilization, 834. Flowers. To study • fertilization, the 
flowers selected should be pollinized by hand a day and a half, or two 
days, before they are required. Torenia is a hot-house shrub, flower- 
ing in June or July. 
Tradescantia virginica. Movements of protoplasm, 28, 34. Flowers. Fresh. 
T, virginica is a hardy herbaceous perennial, flowering from May or 
June to September. 
„ Stomata, 65. Leaves. (T. zebrina, a common plant in plant-houses, can 

replace this.) 
„ Structure of Pollen-grains, 316. Flowers and buds of different ages. 

Fresh. 
„ Development of pollen-tube, 321. Freshly opened flowers. Grown in a 

solution of 5 p.c. sugar and 1*5 p.c. gelatine. 
„ Cell and nuclear division, 356. Fresh flower-buds between ^ and | inch 

high. Stamens should be examined in 3 p.c. sugar solution. 
„ Direct nuclear division, 369. Old stems. Fresh. 
Tradescantia zehrina. Stomata, 66. Leaves. Fresh. 
Triticum durum (Wheat). Starch, 11. Wheat grains. Dry. 
Triticum vulgare (Wheat). Structure of grain ; aleurone, 19. Wheat grains. 
Tropaolum majus (" Nasturtium,*' or Indian Cress). Colour bodies, 40. Flowers. 
Fresh. 
„ Water-pores, 70. Leaves. Fresh, and in alcohol. 
Tulip, see Tulipa. 

Tulipa. Development of pollen, 316. (Substitute for HemeroeaUis, q.vA 
Flowers. April and May. Fresh, and in alcohol. 
,, Structure of ovary, 824. Old flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
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U. 

Vrtica dioica (Stinging Nettle). Stinging hairs, etc ., 77. Young leafy stems. 
Fresh. 

V. . . 

VallUneria spiralis. Movements of protoplasm, 36. Strong, rather old, leaves. 

Fresh. Very commonly and easily grown in aquaria. 
Vaucheria sessilis. Structure and reproduction, 250. Strong plants taker 

from still or flowing water, and placed the day before wanted in a 

shallow vessel with fresh water. 
Verbascum nigrum (Mullein). Coloured cell-sap, 41, 74. Flowers. Fresh. 
„ Hairs. Flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
,, Ends of vascular bundles. Flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. A native 

herbaceous perennial, flowering in July and August. 
Verbascum thapsiforme. Hairs, 75. Leaves. Fresh, or in alcohol. 
Vinca majors or F. minoi' (Periwinkle), Coloured cell-sap, 42. Flowers. 

Fresh. 
„ Sclerenchyma fibres, 53. Stems. Fresh, or in alcohol. Native, or intro- 
duced, perennial evergreen plants, flowering July to September. 
Viola tricolor (Pansy). Hairs, 74. Flowers. Fresh, or in alcohol. Can be 

had from May to September. 
Virginia Creeper, we Ampelopsis hederacea, 

W. 

Wallflower, see Gheiranthus Cheiru 
Willow, see Salix, 

Y. 

Yew, see Taxus baccata* 

Yucca, Structure of ovary, 825, Ovaries, In alcohol. 

Z. 

Zea Mais (Maize). Structure of vascular bundles, 83. Young stems. In 
alcohoL 



APPENDIX III. 

EEAGENTS USED IN THIS WORK, AND HOW TO PREPARE- AND USE THEM. 

All the reagents in this list can be dbtained ready made of Messrs. Southall 
Bros. & BabciiAY, Manufacturing Chemists, Birmingham, or of Dr. Geoboe 
Gbubleb, Leipzig, Dufour-Strasse, No. 17. Or the materials can be obtained 
from the same source ; and the student will find in this Appendix instractions 
how to prepare them for use. It is hoped that the instructions are sufficiently 
explicit ; but the Editor will be glad to have errors or inefficient descriptions 
pointed out to him. 

Percentage solutions are made either by weight or volume ; or, if the metric 
system (see Appendix I.) is used, by either indiscriminately. Thus, 1 per cent, 
acetic acid in water is made by taking 1 volume acetic acid and adding to 99 
volumes distilled water ; 5 per cent, potash solution, by taking 5 gram, potash 
and adding to 95 cc. distilled water (1 gram, weight » 1 cubic centimetre 
volume). 

A saturated solution can be secured by seeing that some of the salt, etc., is 
always lying undissolved at the bottom. 

Further information as to the uses of the reagents will be found by reference 
to the General Index. 

N.B. — ^For all purposes where alcohol up to 90 per cent, is used (i,e. "alcohol," 
not ** absolute alcohol,*') strong methylated alcohol will serve. Its alcoholic 
strength varies from about 85 to 90 per cent. Percentage compositions can 
therefore be made with it instead of absolute alcohol. 
Approximately 50 per cent, alcohol =56 parts strong meth. ale, 44 water. 

60 per cent. alcohol=67 parts meth. ale, 33 water. 
70 per cent, alcohol « 78 parts meth. ale, 22 water. 
82 per cent, alcohol =91 parts meth. ale, 9 water. 
(As this is a rather special strength it is best prepared ^ith 
absolute alcohol.) 
90 per cent, alcohol = strong methylated alcohol. 

A. 

Acetic acidj Glacial, 

Acetic acid, 1 per cent. For fixing the nucleus, especially in combination with 
methyl green or gentiana-vio'et. 

Acetic acidf 2 per cent. For fixing and defining nuclei. 

Acetic acid, 38 per cent. In Barfoed's sugar reaction. See p. 49. 

Acetic acid is an excellent clearing reagent, for rendering tissues trans- 
parent, and showing up the cell-walls. It is likewise used to distinguish 
crystals of oxalate of lime, as they are not soluble in it. 

Acetic acid and Gentiana-vioUt, See Gentiana-violet. 

Acetic acid and Methyl-green, See Methyl-green. 

288 
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Agar-Agar. Obtained from Eucheuma gelatina^ or Oigartina speeioaaj is need 
in the East in the place of ordinary gelatine, for preparing sonps and 
jellies. It bears, without liquefying, higher temperatures than ordinary 
gelatine. See also footnote to page 241. 

Alcanna root and tincture. Used for resin reactions. The alcoholic tincture 
of alcanna is added to so much water that the resin will not dissolve in it, 
or a thin- chip of alcanna (Alkanet) root, washed in water to remove dust, 
can be placed with the preparation, and dilute alcohol run under the cover- 
glass. The resin drops colour deep red in two or three minutes. The 
coloured drops are dissolved in strong alcohol. Alcanna-tincture also 
stains protoplasm pale rose-red, from a quarter to half an hour being 
needed. It is often used to identify the ground substance of oil-containing 
- seeds. 

Alcohol, Absolute. Where the alcohol should contain a very specific proportion 
of water, it is better to use absolute alcohol diluted, as ordinary spirit varies 
slightly in strength, and almost always contains acids. Thus, material 
preserved for working with carbonate of lime crystals (cystoliths) always 
shows these dissolved if kept in ordinary spirits. Where expense is an 
object, methylated spirits, — only about one-tenth the price, — can however 
for most purposes be used. (See under the special heads in Appendix II.) 

Alcohol, 50 per cent. Used with alcanna, for resin reaction. See 119 ; also for 
making picric alcohol, and picric aniline-blue. See 370. 

Alcohol, 60 per cent. See 234. 

Alcohol, 70 per cent. Used in treating overstained preparations. See 365. 

Alcohol, 82 per cent. Used to harden celloidin in. See 329. 

Alcohol, Acidulated. 70 per cent, alcohol -1-0*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 
Used in overstaining. See 206. 

Alcohol and Glycerine, half and half. 

Alcohol, Methylated. 

Alcohol, Picric. Picric acid dissolved in 50 per cent, alcohol. An exceedingly 
good fixing and staining reagent for filamentous algsB. 

Alum, watery solution. 

Alum-carmine, Orenachefa. See Carmine. 

Ammonia, strong watery solution. Used often instead of potash, for clearing 
tissues, etc. Also, after the use of nitric acid, to product the yellow colour 
in protoplasm, known as the Xanthoproteid reaction. By the same reaction ' 
the middle lamella of thick-walled tissue is stained yellow. Ammonia is 
also of great service in softening dry herbarium material, preparatory to 
microscopical examination. 

Aniline-blue, watery solution. Used for staining the callus of sieve-plates in 
sieve tubes. 

Aniline-blue (Hoffmann^ » BUu), dissolved in 50 per cent, alcohol and containing 
1 per cent, acetic acid, can be used for the same purpose. It likewise 
stains protoplasm and not the cell-wall, as the colour can be removed from 
the latter by washing in water and mounting in glycerine. Alcohol material 
must be washed with water before staining. See also Methyl-blue (or 
Methylene-blue). 

Aniline-bhu with picric acid. S^^ Picric aniline- blue. 
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Amline-green (Acetic), Dissolve aniline-green in 1-2 per cent, solution of 
glaciftl acetic acid in distilled water until the solution is of a clear blue- 
green colour. Especially good for fixing and staining tlie nucleus in its 
stages of division. The colour is not permanent. 
See aUo Methyl- green. 

Aniline oil. See Phenylamine, 

Aniline sulphate or chloiide. Test for lignin. In dilute watery, or in alcoholic 
solution, alcoholic chloride being best. Treat the section first with this, 
and lignified walls are stained yellow. If the section is subsequently 
treated with dilute sulphuric or dilute hydrochloric acid, the colour is 
deepened. Or a mixture of the solution with j^jf its bulk of sulphuno or 
hydrochloric acid can be kept. 

B. 

BeaWs carmine. See Carmine. 

Bismarck brown. Watery solution. Used for staining Bacteria, 230. 
Borax-carmine {Grenadier* s). 2-3 per cent, carmine dissolved in solution of 4 
per cent, borax in water ; dilute with an equal volume of 70 per cent. 
^ alcohol, and filter after allowing it t^stand for some time. 

^ . Borax-carmine {Thiersch's), 4 parts eiiimiB» ' d issolved in 56 parts distilled 
^ water ; to tl^is solution 1 part carmine is added ; afterwards, one volume of 
this is mixed with two volumes absolute alcohol, and filtered {Arch, fiir 
mikr. Anat. i., page 149). This fluid stains somewhat slowly, but very 
beautifully. Preparations are best overstained, and then laid for some 
time in a watch-glass in 50 or 70 per cent, alcohol containing a drop of 
hydrochloric acid {see Alcohol, acidulated). Used especially for nuclear 
staining. Preparations must be preserved in glycerine, or glycerine jelly. 

C. 

Camphor, For use, see p. 308. 

Canada balsam. Dissolved to the thickness of syrup, in turpentine, chloroform, 
benzole, or xylol. It can be obtained dissolved in turpentine in metal 
tubes like those used for liquid colours, and is very convenient in this 

• form. 

Carbolic acid. In alcoholic and watery solutions, used for clearing prepara- 
tions, and is often better than potash. 

Carbolic acid in hydrochloric acid. Dissolve carbolic acid in warm hydrochloric 
acid, and, while the mixture is cooling, add sufficient hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve any precipitate that may be formed. Lignified tissues treated with 
this reagent and exposed to sunlight, show a greenish-yellow or blue-green 
colour. 

Carbon bisulphide. Solvent for sulphur grains, in Beggiatoa alba. 

Carmine, Solutions of carmine usually colour diffusely ; but the nuclei usually 
show very weU stained if the preparations are afterwards treated for some 
time with acidulated alcohol (g.v.), or with acidulated glycerine, i,e, glycerine 
containing J per cent, hydrochloric acid. 
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N|^Car»M*n«, Alum (Grenacher^s), A 1-6 per cent, watery solution of common 
or ammonia-alnm is boiled for from ten to twenty minutes with ^1 per 
cent, powdered carmine, and, after cooling, is filtered. A trace of carbolic 
acid is added. {Archiv.f, mikr. Anat. xyi, p. 465.) 

Carmine f Ammonio-acetic (Hoyer^a). 1 gram, carmine is heated in a sandbath 
in about 1-2 cc. strong ammonia solution and 6-8 cc. distilled water till 
the excess of ammonia is volatilized. When it forms only small bubbles 
the ammoniacal combination commences to decompose, and the solution 
becomes a clear red colour. After cooling, the precipitate is filtered off, 
leaving the fluid perfectly neutral. To this liquid add four to six times its 
volume of absolute alcohol ; a clear red precipitate is formed, which can 
be filtered out and preserved. When required, this powder can be dissolved 
in water, and the solution is made permanent by the addition of 1-2 per 
cent, chloral hydrate. (Biol, Centralb, ii., p. 18.) 

Car mine t Ammonio-acetic (Hdmann^s), To an ammoniacal solution of carmine, 
acetic acid is added until a precipitate begins to be formed. Filter the fluid 
before using. By the addition of 1 to 2 per cent, chloral hydrate it is made 
more permanent. 

Carmine, BeaWs. 0*6 gram, powdered carmine is dissolved in 2 3 cc. con- 
centrated ammonia. At the end of an hour a mixture of 66 cc. water, 
47*5 cc. heavy glycerine, and 19 cc. absolute alcohol is added to it. Mix, 
and after some time filter. {How to Work with the Microscope, 4th edit, 
p. 109v) 

Carmine^ Borax, See Borax-carmine. 

Carmine, Picric, Dissolve H6yer*s carmine {see above) in a saturated watery 
solution of picrate of ammonia. 

Cedar, Oil of. Used for treating preparations of bacteria, prior to mounting in 
Canada balsam or dammar. See p. 230. 

CeUoidin, A form of collodion. Use of, 329. 

Cherry-wood extract. Twigs of cherry, rejecting the thin, green parts, are cut 
up into thin shavings, steeped in absolute alcohol for twenty-four hours, 
to remove the chlorophyll as much as possible. The shavings are now 
shaken free of the discoloured alcohol and steeped in a new supply, and 
allowed to remain for several days, being frequently stirred. This fluid is 
then^ filtered, and evaporated down until a fragment of very coarse 
unbleached blotting-paper moistened with it, and subsequently with hydro- 
chloric acid, quickly becomes a deep Violet colour. The residual fluid thus- 
obtained is brown, and smells like camphor. Preserve in a well-closed 
bottle. Beagent for lignin, 59. 

Chloral-hydra te. Used as a clearing reagent, especially for pollen-grains, 319, 320. 

Chloroform, Solvent of fat and etherial oils. 
' CMorzinc iodine (Iodized chloride of zinc, Schnitzels solution). Zinc is dis- ^ 
solved in pure hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated (metallic zinc 
being kept in it during the process) to the consistence of strong sulphuric 
acid ; in this is dissolved as much iodide of potassium as it will take up, 
and finally as much metallic iodine as it will dissolve. (Nageli : Stzber. d. 
Kgl, Akad. d, Wiss,, 1863, p. 383). Chlorzinc iodine is the simplest reagent 
for cellulose. 
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« 

Chlorzinc iodine and iodine. DissoWe iodine in the chlorzine iodine till a pre- 
cipitate begins to be formed. This fluid stains the callas of sieve-plates a 
deep brown colour. 

Chrom-dcetic acid, 1 per cent. Chromic acid 0*7 per cent., acetic acid 0*3 per 
cent., in water. Used for *' fixing '' algae. Time taken, up to 24 honrs. 

Chromic acid, 0-5 per cent. For fixing bacteria. 

Chromic acid, 1*0 per cent. For fixing Nitella, filamentous algsB, etc. 12 to 21 
hours. 

Chromic acid, 20 per cent. Used in preparing skeletons of diatoms, 213. 

Chromic acid, 25 per cent. Dissolves membrane of pollen-grains, 318. 

Chromic acid. Concentrated, Dissolves the middle lamella of lignified tissue, 59. 
Does not dissolve cork, 155. Skeletons of diatoms, 213. 

{All these Chromic Acid solutions are in Water.) 

Cloves, Oil of. Used for clearing sections prior to mounting in Canada balsam, 
etc. 

Copper, Acetate, Used in Barfoed's sugar reaction, 49. 

Copper, Ammon-oxide (cuproxide ammonia, ammoniacal cupric oxide). Oxy- 
hydrate of copper is carefully precipitated from the sulphate by a dilute 
solution of ammonia; the clear green precipitate, separated and washed, 
is added while still moist to strong ammonia, in which, upon slightly 
warming, it is dissolved. Upon cooling, crystals of sub-sulphate of copper 
and ammonia fall to the bottom. The filtered liquid contains only the 
ammoniacal cupric oxide in solution. It must be kept in bottles of dark 
glass, or in the dark (Schweitzer, Vierteljahrsschr, d, naturf, Gesell, in 
Zurich, Bd. II. 1856). It can also be prepared by digesting copper turnings 
in an open bottle with the liquor ammon. of the Pharmacopoeia. As it is 
very easily decomposed by light, it is perhaps best prepared fresh, when 
required. It is fit for use only so long as it .rapidly dissolves cotton-wool. 

Copper, Sulphate, Used in Fehling's solution for sugar, 48. 

Corallin solution. Dissolved in water with the help of 30 per cent, its own 
weight of carbonate of soda. To prevent its altering, a little camphor can 
be added to the solution. 

Constantly used for staining and differentiating mixed tissues. Specially 
stains lignin, sieve-callus, and starch. 

Crystal Palace glass cement, or other similar cement, such as Coaguline. For 
fixing card labels on object-slides. 

D. 

Dammar, Gum. Dissolved in warm turpentine, and evaporated to the thickness 
of syrup. Can be obtained in tubes ready for use. 

Biamond-fuchsin-iodine-green. Make a solution of fuchsin and of iodine-green 
in 60 per cent, alcohol ; pour the iodine-green into a saucer and slowly 
add to it the fuchsin solution till the fluid has taken a distinct violet 
colour. Used for nuclear staining. See p. 866. Preparations can be 
mounted in glycerine. 

Diphenylamine. 0*05 gram, in 10 cc. pure sulphuric acid. Used as reage 
for nitrates and nitrites. See p. 49. 
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E. 



Eau de Javelle (Potassium hypochlorite). 

Eau de Ldbarraque (Sodium hypochlorite). 

I give potassium hypochlorite the preference, though the two differ little 
in their action. It is best to prepare the Eau de Javelle yourself, by 
mixing 20 parts of the officinal (25 per cent.) chloride of lime with 100 
parts water, allowing it to stand some time, and adding a solution of 15 
parts pure potash in 100 parts water. After allowing it to stand for one or 
several hours the mixture is filtered, and the filtrate used. Should lime 
still remain in the solution, and as a result the drops brought into use form 
in the air a skin of crystalline carbonate of lime, this is easy to remove by 
adding a few drops of potash solution and filtering off the precipitate. 

Egg, White of. Used, diluted with water, and with the addition of a little 
camphor, for observations in the embryology of Gymnosperms. See p. 308. 

Enclosing (or mounting) fluid, Hoyer^s, for Aniline Reparations, A tall glass 
vessel with a wide neck is filled up to two- thirds. with gum-arabic, in 
selected white pieces. The vessel is then filled up to the neck with a solu- 
tion of 50 per cent, acetate of potash, or with a watery solution of acetate 
of ammonia containing, to each 80 gram., 10 gram, of caustic ammonia 
neutralized by a sufficient quantity of acetic acid. The gum is dissolved 
in a few days, if the vessel is often shaken, and forms a syrupy fluid, which 
is filtered through thick swansdown — a process taking about 24 hours. 
Biol, Centrbl.y Bd. II. p. 23. 

Enclosing fluid for Carmine and Hamatoxylin (Logwood) preparations. This 
is prepared as above, excepting that, instead of acetate of potash or of 
ammonia, a concentrated solution of chloral hydrate, to which is added 
5-10 per cent, glycerine, is used. After some time this fluid may become 
turbid, and it is then necessary again to filter it. 

Preparations mounted in either of these fluids require no further en- 
closing. 

Eosin, Strong solution in alcohol. Stains protoplasm deeply. Especially 
useful for sieve-tubes. 

Eosin, Watery, Acts in much the same way. 

Ether, As a reagent, used as a solvent for fat and cerio acid. Used also to dis- 
solve cake celloidin. See p. 329. 



F. 

Fehling^s Solution, For preparation, see p. 48. A reagent for glucose. 

Formic gentiana-violet. See Gentiana-violet. 

Formic methyl-green. See Methyl-green. 

Fuchsin (Magenta), In 100 gram, of a 5 per cent, watery solution of carbolic 
acid is dissolved 1 gram, fuchsin (magenta), and then 10 gram, alcohol 
added. Filter. This fluid keeps well. It is advisable to warm the fluid 
in using it. 
Used for staining tubercle-bacilli, 235. 
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Fuchsin, Dissolved in half-and-half alcohol and water. Sections treated pre- 
viously with alcohol and stained with this, show up the strnctore of 
thickened cell-walls. Stained, and washed in absolute alcohol, the colour 
is removed from all excepting corky walls ; very briefly washed, it is left 
also in hgnined membranes. 

Fuchsin with iodine-green. See Diamond-fuchsin iodine-green. 



G. 

Gelatine, Used in cultivation of pollen-grains, 321/ 

Qentiana-violet. Very dilute watery solution stains decolorized chlorophyll- 
bodies, and other chromatophores. Used also for staining bacteria, 222, 
229. 

Qentiana-violet^ Acetic. Gentiana-violet is dissolved in 1 per cent, solution of 
acetic acid till the solution has a deep violet colour. 

Gentiana-violet, Formic. Prepared with 1 per cent, solution of formic acid, as 
above. 

These two stains are invaluble in preparations to show nuclear figures. 
They keep in glycerine. 

Gentiana-violet in aniline water. For preparation, see pp. 234-5. Used for 
staining bacteria in the tissues. 

Glycerine. Used also for clearing tissues by heating, 232, 342, and for de- 
hydrating, 289. 

Glycerine acidulated. Used like acidulated alcohol, q.v. 

Glycerine, concentrated. An invaluable mounting medium. 

Glycerine, diluted. Two parts glycerine, one part water. 

Glycerine and alcohol. Half and half. Used especially for softening hard 
alcohol material. Preparations showing fixed cell-contents are best not 
transferred direct from alcohol to glycerine, but placed in a mixture of 
alcohol and glycerine allowed slowly to concentrate. 

Glycerine-gum. 10 gram, gum-arabic, 10 cc. water, 40 to 60 drops glycerine. 
(Dippel, II. Aufl., Bd. I., p. 773.) Used for embedding in section-cutting, 
192, 338. 

Glycerine-jelly (Kaiser's). One part by weight of finest French gelatine is 
softened for about two hours in six parts by weight of distilled water. To 
this is added 7 parts by weight of chemically pure glycerine, and to each 
100 gram, of the mixture is added 1 gram, concentrated carbolic acid. It 
is then warmed for from 10 to 16 minutes, while continually stirring, till 
all the flocculence which the addition of the carbolic acid caused has dis- 
appeared. While still warm, it is filtered through the finest cloth of spun- 
glass, which has been previously washed in distilled water, and laid in the 
funnel while still damp, {Bot. Centralb., Bd. I., p. 25). Can be obtained of 
E. Kaiser, Berlin. 

Gold-size. Finest English. 

Gum-arahic. Use in making Enclosing fluids etc., and for embedding. 

Gum-arabic. 10 per cent, clear filtered solution. Used for slackening move- 
ments of spermatozoids, 293. 
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H. 



HcBTnatin- ammonia. For preparation and method, see pp. 205-6. Used for 
staining cell-contents of filamentous algae, which have been fixed in picric 
acid only. Troublesome, but often exceedingly beautiful. 

Hamatoxylin (Logwood). Bohmer*s. Dissolve 0*35 gram, haematoxylin in 
10 gram, absolute alcohol, and add this solution drop by drop to a second 
solution of O'l gram, alum in 30 gram, distilled water imtil a beautiful 
blue-violet colour is produced. 

Hematoxylin (Logwood). Grenacher's. Prepare, — 

(1) Saturated solution of hsematoxylin in absolute alcohol. 

(2) Saturated solution of ammoniacal alum crystals in distilled water. 
Take 4 cc. of (1) and mix with 150 co. of (2). Allow it to stand in the 

light for a week, filter, and add to it 22 co. glycerine and 25 cc. methylated 
alcohol. Before use it is best to allow it to stand for some time till any 
precipitate has time to settle. 

These solutions stain best if old, and should be used very dilute, i.e., 
a few drops in a watch-glass of water. Alcohol preparations must pre- 
viously be placed in water. All acids must be avoided, though J per cent, 
hydrochloric acid is useful in case of overstaining (see pp. 205 and 365). 
Logwood is invaluable for staining cell-contents, nuclear figures, etc. 

Hydrochloric acid, J per cent, in 70 per cent, alcohol. Used in restoring over- 
stained logwood preparations. See p. 365. 

Hydrochloric add, ^ per cent, in 70 per cent, alcohol. Used in restoring over- 
stained carmine preparations. See p. 206. 

Hydrochloric a/nd, 10 per cent, in water. 

Hydrochloric acid, 30 per cent. 

Hydrochloric acid. Concentrated, 

I. 

Iodide of zinc in glycerine, A concentrated solution of pure dry iodide of zinc 
in pure glycerine. After filtering, if necessary, evaporate in a water-bath 
to the refractive index 1*518, for the D line of the spectrum. Used as an 
immersion fluid. 
Does not attack balsam used as setting of the objective lenses. 

Iodine, in alcohol. Officinal tincture of iodine, diluted with alcohol to a dark 
sherry colour. Or iodine dissolved in alcohol to the same tint. 

Iodine, in chloral. Solution of 5 parts chloral hydrate in 2 parts water, with a 
little iodine solution added. Used for decolorizing chlorophyll-bodies, and 
showing the contained starch-grains. 

Iodine, in glycerine. Iodine dissolved in glycerine, and water added to dilute it. 
When undiluted, can be used to show minute grains of starch, e.g. in 
growing points, by carefully heating the preparation in a drop. 

Iodine, in potassium iodide. Take 5 eg. iodine, 20 eg. potassium iodide, and 
15 cc. distilled water. 

Iodine, and sulphuric acid (colours cellulose blue). Best obtained with potassium- 
iodide iodine, and sulphuric acid diluted with half its volume of water, i,e, 
2 vols, acid to 1 vol. di&tilled water. 
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Iodine in water. 

Solutions of iodine should be kept* in darkness, or else in coloured glass 

bottles. Or the stock can be kept in a dark cupboard, and that in use 

replaced every month or so. 
Iodine. See also Chlorzinc iodine. 

Iodine-green. Used especially in double-staining. See 92, 93. 
Iodine-green^ Formic. In 1 or 2 per cent, formic acid iodine-green is dissolved 

until the fluid appears a deep blue-green colour. 

Iodine-green^ Acetic, In 1 or 2 per cent, acetic acid, etc., as above. 

Iron-alum solution. Used to remedy overstaining with logwood, 366. 

f Used in tannin reactions, 52. A dilute watery 
Iron-perchUyride Boluhon. ^ ^^j^jj^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^jt^^ ^^ ^ 

Iron-sulphate solution. ' / added 

L. 

Lavendfr, Oil of. Used as a clearing reagent, instead of oil of cloves, before 

mounting in dammar or Canada balsam, 366. 
Lemon^ Oil of. Used as a clearing reagent for pollen-grains, 319, 320. 
Lime, phosphate. Used in culture fluid for fresh-water algsB, 208. 
Lime, sulphate. The same. 
Linseed oil. Used for diluting gold-size, 366. 
Logwood. See Hcematoxylin, 

M. 

Macerating mixture, Schultze*s, Several methods for using this important 
reagent have been suggested. 

(1) Place in a wide test-tube some pieces of chlorate of potash, and pour 
over them sufficient strong nitric acid to completely cover them ; then lay 
in the fluid longitudinal sections of the material and warm^ver a flame till 
cas is actively evolved. Allow it to work for a few minutes, then empty the 
whole into a dish of water, and carefully wash. Eemove the sections with 
a glass rod into another vessel of water, and thence into water on an object 
slide ; there they can be torn to pieces with needles. 

(2) Put t]^ sections in a tube with an equal bulk of chlorate of potash, 
cover with concentrated nitric acid, and proceed as above. 

(3) Use 1 gram, chlorate of potash to 50 cc. nitric acid, and proceed as 
above. 

(4) 3 grains chlorate of potash and 2 drachms nitric acid (sp. gr. I'lO) ; 
keep the sections in this, cold, for a fortnight. 

After carefully washing in alcohol, the preparations as above can be pre- 
served in glycerine. 

Magenta, See Fuchsin, 

Magnesia sulphate. Used in culture fluid for Algae, 208. 

Marjoram, Oil of. Clearing reagent, before mounting in dammar or Canada 
balsam, 365. 

Methyl-hhie (Methylene-blue). Watery solution. Preparations washed, after 
staining, in water, show the cell-wall coloured, and not the protoplasm. 
Sections of alcohol-material must be washed in water before staining. ^ 
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Methyl-green. Alcoholic solution, used for material in absolute alcohol. Stain 
for 5-30 minutes, wash in distilled water, and mount in glycerine. Stains 
nuclei only. 

Methyl-greeny Acetic. See Aniline-greeny Acetic, 

Methyl-green^ Formic. Dissolve methyl-green ya 1-2 per cent, of formic acid 
till a deep blue colour is produced. 

Methyl-violet, A concentrated alcoholic solution should be kept. For use, it 
can be added drop by drop to a little distilled water till this is deeply 
coloured. This fluid is specially used for staining the pellicle (zoogloea) 
of bacteria. A portion of the pellicle is placed on an object-slide, and a 
drop or two of the methyl- violet placed thereon and allowed to remain till 
the stain appears sufficiently deep. A little experience is needed here to 
judge the strength of the fluid and depth of the staining. If this is too 
deep, the jelly in which the bacteria are embedded is also stained. After, 
staining, wash the preparation with water, or, better, with a 10 per cent, 
solution of acetate of potash. After lying for half an hour in the air, the 
preparation can be mounted in Canada balsam ; not in glycerine, as that 
dissolves out the colour. Or it can be mounted in a watery (10 per cent.) 
solution of acetate of potash. 

Methyl-violet in sulphuric acid. Dissolve methyl-violet in strong sulphuric 
acid till brownish-green; then add water slowly till violet. Tbis swells 
cell-walls and stains protoplasm. Hence it is very useful for sieve-tubes. 
Stain the preparation, and then wash with water. 

Methyl violet, Watery solution. Used as stain i^r chromatophores, 39, 41. 

MUlon's reagent. Dissolve metallic mercury m its weight of concentrated nitric 
acid, and dilute with an equal volume of distilled water. This reagent 
ought to be prepared fresh. Swells cell-walls, and displays their lamina- 
tion. Protein substances are disorganized, but, after standing for a while, 
take a characteristic brick-red colour. Slightly warming hastens this. 
(This reaction appears to fail sometimes.) 

Molybdate of ammonia. Dissolved in a concentrated solution of ammAium 
chloride. 

Mounting fluid. See Enclosing fluid, 

N. • 

Nigrosine (Quality I. of Trommsdorf). Watery solution. 

Nigrosine, Picric, To a saturated watery solution of picric acid, a small quan- 
tity of watery solution of nigrosine is added till the fluid appears a deep 
olive-green colour. Exceedingly good for unicellular and filamentous 
algSB, staining and fixing at the same time (12-24 hours). 

Nitric acid. Used in xantho-proteid reaction, q, v., and for maceration. 

0. 

Osmic acid, 1 per cent. Must be kept in darkness, and in a well-closed bottle. 
Colours oil-drops brown. Instantaneously fixes living protoplasm, and 
hence serves in nuclear studies. In a mixture of 9 parts 0*25 per cent, 
chromic acid solution, and 1 part 1 per cent, osmic acid, filamentous algae, 
Nitella, etc., can be at the same time hardened and stained. 
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P. 

Phenol, See Carbolic acid. 

Phloroglucin, Alcoholic (or watery) solution, l.to 6 per cent., or even bo low 
as ^ per cent , will do. Followed by hydrochloric acid, is the best reagent 
iot lignin; see p. 59. Phloroglncin is expensive, bat a convenient sab- 
stitute can be prepared from cherry-wood. See Oherry-wood, extract. 

Picric add. Saturated watery solution. 

Picric alcohol. Picric acid dissolved to saturation in 50 per cent, alcohol. 

Picric aniline-blue. To a saturated watery solution of picric acid, about 4 per 
cent, of a saturated watery solution of aniline-blue is added, so that a 
deep blue-green fluid is produced. 

Picric nigrosine. See Nigrosine, Picric, 

Potash (Potassium hydrate). Concentrated watery solution. A test for 
suberin (p. 155). Suberized tissues placed in it become yellow ; if warmed, 
the colour is much deeper ; if boiled, the suberin is exuded in the form of 
yellowish drops. 

Potash, Dilute watery solution, 5 or 6 per cent. Specially used as a " clearing ** 
reagent. 

Potash, Acetate of. Concentrated solution in water. Used as a mounting fluid. 
After covering with the cover-glass, the preparation must not be sealed 
for about 24 hours. The fluid does not crystallize. See pp. 172, 177. 

Potash, Alcoholic (Bussow*s). Bectified spirit is mixed with a concentrated 
watery solution of potassium hydrate till a slight precipitate is formed. 
The fluid is frequently shaken, and allowed to stand for 24 hours. Tbe 
resulting weakly yellow fluid is poured off from the sediment, and for 
use must be diluted with half its volume of distilled water. For the ordi- 
nary purposes of dilute potash this is preferable to the watery solution. 

All these potash reagents, especially the watery solutions, must be kept 
in well-stoppered bottles, and the stopper occasionally anointed with 
vaseline. 

Potash, Bichromate of, 10 per cent, solution in water. Beagent for tannin. 

Potash, Chlorate of. Constituent of Schultze's macerating mixture. 

Potash, Nitrate of, A constituent of culture-fluid for algae, 208. 

PotassiO'Sodic tartrate. Used in Fehling's sugar reaction, 48. 

K. 

Rosaniline violet (Ransiein^B). —"Equal parts methyl-violet and fuchsin (majenta) 
mixed and dissolved in alcohol. Shows stratification of cell-walls, and 
differentiates sections of stems, especially monocotyledons. Stains pro- 
toplasm bluish-violet; amyloid substances, nucleus, and gums different 
shades of red ; resins, blue ; tannin, foxy -red ; cellulose, pale violet ; lignin, 
reddish ; bast-flbres> deep red ; sieve-tubes and bast parenchyma, hardly 
at all. 

a 

Safranin in alcohol (absolute). Saturated solution. Stains nucleus well in 
material hardened in alcohol, chromic acid, or picric acid. In the latter 
two cases the sections must first be washed in water, and then placed in a 
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little of the saffranin solution dilated with an equal quantity of distilled 
water. Leave in this from 12 to 24 hours. They can he examined 
from time to time in a drop of the same fluid to see how the staining is 
proceeding. Then wash in absolute alcohol till they cease to give off 
colour ; place in oil of cloves or of marjoram, and then mount in dammar 
or Canada balsam. 

Safranin in water. To differentiate stem of Lycopodium, 149. 

Schultze*8 Jluid. See Chlorzinc iodine. 

Schnitzels macerating mixture. See Macerating mixtwre. 

Shellac. The clearest possible, dissolved in absolute alcohol to the thickness of 
syrup, and filtered. A mounting medium, 365. 
, Soda, Caustic, Solution of sp. gr. 1*12. Used in Fehling*B sugar reaction, 48. 

Sodium chloride (table salt). Used in culture-fluid for algsB, 208. 

Sodium sulphite^ 232. Used, warmed, as a solvent for sulphur-grains. 

Sugar (Cane). For solutions. 
' Sulphuric acid, concentrated. 

Sulphuric acid, dilute. Equal volumes of sulphuric acid and water. Also 2 
acid : 1 water. 

T. 

Turpentine* 

V. 
Vaseline, 

Vesuvin. Water solution. Used for staining bacteriai 230« 

W. 



Wax. Small wax candles. 



X. 



Xanthoproteid reaction, for protoplasm. With sneoessive use of nitric acid and 

ammonia, protoplasm colours yellow* 
Xylol. 



APPENDIX IV. 

General Notes on Methods and Selected Eeaoents. 

The following notes include the most nsefol of the reagents given in Appendix 
III., and those therefore which it is desirahle should be included in a limited 
selection. They are classified according to their purpose or nature. 

For alcohol and methylated spirit, see a note at the beginning of Appendix IIL 

MicBO-CHEMiCAL Beagents. — ThesG are used on account of certain effects 
(reactions) which they produce upon some constituent or other of the plant, 
and by which therefore the presence and nature of that constituent can 
be recognised. Naturally in micro-chemistry we are restricted to optical 
reactions, and hence these reagents always produce distinctive effects, either 
swelling, dissolving, colouring, evolution of gas, etc. 

(1) Iodine in alcohol, 

(2) Iodine in glycerine. Can be made from (3) when required. 
(2*) Iodine in chloral hydrate, 

(3) Potassium-iodide iodine. 
^4) Chlorzinc iodine, 

(4*) Chlorzinc iodine and iodine. 
Acids. 

(5) Sulphuric acid {concentrated), 

(6) Sulphuric acid {dilute^ 2 acid : 1). Can be prepared from (5). 

(7) Hydrochloric acid (concentrated), 

(7*) Hydrochloric acid (^ per cent, in 70 per cent alcohol). 
(7t) Hydrochloric acid (J per cent, in 70 per cent, alcohol). 

7* can be prepared when wanted by putting 1 drop strong acid in 
a watch-glass of 70 per cent, alcohol. 7t requires great eare 
in use. See p. 365. 

(8) Nitric acid (strong). 

(9) Jcetic acid (glacial). 
(9*) Acetic acid (1 per cent.). 

(10) Chromic <icid (concentrated). 

(10*) Chromic a^id (25 per cent.). Other percentages can be made from 
this as required. 
Alkal'es. 

(11) Ammonia (strong). 

(12) Potash (concentrated). 

(12*) Potash (5 or 6 per cent.). 

(12t) Potash in alcohol. 

400 
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Iiiorganic Salts. 

(13) Acetate of copper (crystah). Used in Barfoed^s sugar reaction. 
(13*) Sulphate of copper (crystals). Used in Fehling'a sugar reaction. 

(14) Perchloride of iron, 

(15) Ferrous sulphate (crystals). 

(16) Bichromate of potash (IC per cent, watery solution). 

(17) Chlorate of potash (crystals). 

(18) Potassio-sodic tartrate, 
(18*) Caustic soda. 

Organic bodies. 

(19) Alcohol (absolute, or 90 per cent ). 

(20) Methylated alcohol. 

(21) Ether, 

(22) Alcanna (Alkanet) root, or tincture. 

(23) Aniline chloride (in alcohol). 

(24) Camphor. 

(25) Carbolic acid (phenol). 

(26) Diphenylamin. 

(27) Gelatine, 

(28) PhlorogluciUf or Cherry-wood extract, 

(29) Cane sugar, 

(30) Turpentine, 

Pbeseevino Fluids. — The best is methylated alcohol^ of which a good supply 
should be kept. The material to be preserved for future work should be 
completely covered. For work in nucleus or protoplasm, absolute alcohol 
must be used. 

SoFTENiNa. — ^Alcohol material, especially if old, is often brittle, and stems, 
etc., are hard. Soften for 24 hours in — 

(31) Half-and-half glycerine and meth. alcohol, 

Habdenino. — Soft tissues can be hardened for cutting by 3 days in methylated 
spirit. 

Fixing the Cell-contents. — For studies in nuclei or pi'otoplasm it is necessary 
to fix the cell-contents of the material, while quite fresh, without allowing 
them to contract. The material must be in very small pieces, so as to be 
rapidly permeable, and the fluid, except in the case of osmic acid, must be 
100 times the bulk of the material. The best fixing fluids are : — 
(19) Absolute (or at least 90 per cent.) alcohol, 

(32) Chromic acid^ 0*6 per cent. 

(32*) Chromic acid, 10 per cent., or chrom-acetic acid, 1*0 per cent. 

(33) Osmic acid, 1*0 per cent. 

(34) Picric acid (saturated watery). 

In chromic acid, chrom-acetic acid, or picric acid of the above strengths 
the material can lie for 24 hours ; then be laid in distilled water for any 
time up to 24 hours. If not required for use at once, instead of this, first 
wash in 50 per cent, alcohol, then transfer to 70 per cent., and finally to 
absolute alcohol, or strong methylated spirit, changing this after 24 hours 
if it is then discoloured. In this they can be kept for use. 

Most algsB are best fixed in picric acid, etc., mixed with an equal volume 

D 
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of alcohol, for the same reason that alcohol potash is often preferable to 
watery potash solution, viz., to avoid undue swelling of the walls. 
SsoTiON-cuTTiNa. — Various hints on this subject will be found scattered in the 
text ; especially see pp. 16 and 52. For other references see ** Sections " in 
the General Index. Where the material to be cut is alcohol- material, keep 
the ra2ror and surface wet with alcohol ; otherwise use water or glycerine. 
The razors are best hoUow-ground ; but for cutting wood nse a razor only 
slightly hollowed. Keep the razors sharp. 

Thin objects which have to be out can be placed in glycerine-gum, be- 
tween pieces of elder-pith or smooth cork ; or even, if moderately hard, 
between pieces of soft wood, such as poplar or lime-wood. 

Very small objects may be embedded, either in celloidin or glycerine- 
gum (see these headings in Index). For very minute objects, such as 
pollen-grains, gum alone, or with a very small proportion of ^glycerine, can 
be used. A layer of strong gum is placed on the end of a piece of elder- 
pith, and when set nearly firm the pollen-grains dropped on it, and thea 
another drop of gum placed on the top. 

For cutting with a microtome, see p. 63. 

Sections when cut may be lifted from the razor with a camel-hair brush. 
If laid on flatly, they will not curl. With such a brush a section can like- 
wise be turned over. See p. 17. 
Clearing. — The cell-contents are often opaque; and when it is desired especially 
to see the cell-walls, as, e.g. in growing-points, the preparation must be 
cleared. Clearing reagents act by dissolving, or at least swelling, the cell- 
contents. The best of these are — 

(25) Carbolic acid. 

(12) Potash (5 or 6 p.c. watery). 

(12t) Potash, Alcoholic, 

(11) Ammonia. 

(35) Chloral hydrate, 

(36) Eau de Javelle. 

After treatment with chloral hydrate, watery potash, or ammonia, wash 
in water ; after alcohol potash, in alcohol, and then mount in glycerine. 
Eau de JaveUe is specially used for alcohol material. For method, see 
p. 172. After treatment, place in dilute alcoholic glycerine, and allow this 
slowly to concentrate. 

Sections of alcohol-material which have been stained and are to be 
mounted in Canada balsam or dammar, must be cleared in another way. 
First place them for a minute or two in alcohol of the strength of that used 
for staining, and then into absolute alcohol for another like period. 
Thence transfer to — 

(37) Oil of clooes, 

(38) Oil of marjoram, or 

(39) Turpentint; and creosote (4 : 1). 

Sections stained with aniline dyes should be treated as above, but 
cleared in — 

(40) Oil of cedar. 

Staining. — This may be done in a watch-glass, or, better still, in small white 
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earthenware saucers, such as are sold with cheap paint-boxes, could these 
be obtained of larger size, say If or 2 -in. in diameter. As a rule, the 
best staining is obtained by dilute solutions and long treatment. The 
section to be stained must be immersed in the staining fluid, and examined 
from time to time to judge progress. 

The object of staining is to show up (differentiate) diversities of struc» 
ture, either of the plant skeleton or of the cell-contents, each stain 
particularizing some special feature. ' 

For a limited list, selected from those in Appendix III.» the best are :^ 

(41) Hoffmann's blue, 

(42) Acetic aniline^green, 

(43) Coratlin, 

(44) Fuchsin (Magenta) in 50 per cent, alcohol. 

(45) Acetic gentiana-violeU 

(46) Methyl-violet in alcohol, 

(46^*) Methyl-violet in sulphuric acid* 

(47) Safranin in alcohol. 

(These are all aniline dyes, stain rapidly, and the preparations lade if 
kept in the light.) 

(48) Thiersch's borax-carmine* 
(48*) BedWs carmine* 

(49) Bohmer^'s or Grenacher*8 logwood (best old). 

In many cases two stains can be used concurrently ; such are i-^ 

(50) Fuchsin iodine-green, 

(51) Picric aniline-blue, 

(52) Picric nigrosine, 

(53) Rosanilinc violet, 

Mou.nTIno. — ^Preparations can be mounted in 

Glycerine. 

Glycerine-jelly, 

Hoyer's mounting fluid (for aniline preparations) » 

Mounting fluid (for logwood and carmine preparations)* 

Acetate of potash, 

Canada balsam in turpentine. 

Dammar, 

No preparations containing water or glycerine can be mounted in Canada 
balsam or dammar. Watery preparations must be first dehydrated in 
alcohol ; glycerine preparations first soaked for some time in water^ and 
then in alcohol. 

For mounting in glycerine-jelly or Hoyer's fluid, water or alcohol must 
previously be removed by laying for some time in glycerine* See also 
p. 206. 

Preparations in acetate of potash retain their chlorophyll. 

Closing. — Preparations mounted in glycerine-jelly, Hoyer*8 fluid, Canada 
balsam, or dammar do not need further closing. In all these cases it is 
however, desirable to put one or two thin layers of — 

Gold-size with a fine brush, over the junction of cover-glass and objeot* 
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glass. This mast not be done till the mounting flnid has set firm ; anc( 
one layer of gold-size should be dry before another is added. 

Preparations in glycerine should be hermetically sealed with Canada 
balsam in turpentine, laid round the coyer-glass thinly with a thin glass, 
rod, and, when dry, topped with gold-size. See p. 92. 

Preparations in acetate of potash should be closed with gold-size. 
LlBELLiNa. — Paper labels may be stuck on the object-slides with pure gum ; 
Card labels, on the other hand, with glass cement, such as Crystal Palace 
cement, coaguline, etc. 



The following is a still more restricted list, answering nearly all practical 

purposes : — 

MicBO-CHEHicAii BsAOENTS. — lodiuo in chloral hydrate, Potassium-iodide iodine, 
Chlorzinc iodine. Sulphuric acid (cone). Hydrochloric acid (cone.). Nitric 
acid (strong), Acetic acid (1 p.c). Chromic acid (25 p.c). Ammonia (strong). 
Potash in alcohol, Potash (conc.)» Sulphate of copper (crystals), Perchloride 
of iron. Bichromate of potash (10 p.c), Chlorate of potash (crystab), 
Potassio-sodic tartrate. Caustic soda, Ether, Alcanna tincture, GarboUc 
acid. 

PBESEBYiNa Fluid. — Methylated alcohol. 

Fixing and Habdenino Fluids. — Absolute alcohol. Picric acid (in 50 p.o., metli. 
spirit). 

Cleabino Fluids. — (Carbolic acid. Potash in alcohol. Ammonia,) Eau de Javelle, 
Oil of Cloves. 

Stains. — Hoffmann^s blue, Corallin, Acetic gentiana-Tiolet, Thiersch's borax- 
carmine, Logwood, Picric aniline-blue. 

MoxTNTiNG Media. — Glycerine, Glycerine-jelly, Acetate of potash, Canada balsam, 
Gold-size, Gum. 
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Abbe*s illaminating apparatus, see 

niuminating apparatus. 
Absciss layer, 77, 157. 
Acacia, Pollen of, 820. 
Accessory cells (to stomata), G6. 
Acer, Autumnal coloration o^ 43. 
Acetic acid, Use of, 26, 27, 46, 77, 172, 

176. 
,, 1 per cent., 860. 
„ 2 per cent., 383. 
„ 38 per cent., 49. 
„ and Gentiana violet, ««e Gentiana 

violet. 
„ and Methyl-green, see Methyl- 
green. 
Achene, 348. 
Aconitum Nopellus, Structure of ovule, 

327 (Fig. 107). 
Aeorus Calamus, Structure of root, 138 

(Fig. 64). 
Adonis JlamtneuSy Colour bodies of 

flower, 42. 
jEcidium BerheridiSy Structure of 

hymenium, 268 ; spermogones, 

262 (Fig. 90*). 
^cidium-oups, 263 (Fig. 90*). 
^sculin, 158. 
MsculiLs Hippocastanunij Fall of leaves, 

157 ; glandular hairs of, 81 

(Fig. 38). 
Agapanthus umbellatm, Development 

of pollen in, 316. 
Agar- Agar, Use of, 241. 
Agaricus campestris, Structure of, 200 

(Fig. 74) ; pits, 201 ; basidio- 

spores, 268 (Fig. 91*). 
A gave y Epidermis and stomata, 67. 
Ailanthus glandulosa, Leaf-fall in, 

159. 



Air, Bemoval from tissues, 41, 46, 70, 

333, 348. 
Air-bubbles, To recognise under the 

microscope, 8 ; to remove, 20. 
Air-chambers, of leaf, 163; of Mar- 

chantiay 195. 
Air-passages, of stem, 171. 
Air-pores of Marchantia, 196 (Fig. 72), 
Air-pump, Use of, 41, 46, 70, 333, 348. 
Albumen, see Endosperm. 
Albumen crystals, of Bertholletiaj 26 ; 
of Cladophora, 204 ; of Ricinusj 
25 (Fig. 14). 
Albuminous bodies, Beactions for, 19, 

46. 
Alcanna tincture, Use of, 26, 119. 
Alcohol, Absolute, Use of, 26, 35, 155, 
234, 285, 236, 302, 307, 318, 329, 
366. 
„ 50 per cent., 119, 370. 
„ 60 per cent., 234. 
„ 70 per cent., 365. 
„ 82 per cent., Use of, 329. 
„ (Methylated), 39, 46, 55, 78, 82, 
83, 93, 105, 114, 118, 309, 340, 
348. 
„ Picric, Use of, 204, 208. 
Alcoholic fermentation, 215. 
Alder, see Alnus glutinosa, 
Aleurone, Beactions of, 18. 
Aleurone grains of Bertholletia excelsa, 
26 ; Capsella Bursa-pastorittj 
389 (Fig. Ill) ; Lupinus albus, 
24 ; Pisum sativum^ 18 (Fig. 10) ; 
Ricinus communis^ 25 (Fig. 14). 
AlgflB, as constituents of Lichens, 202. 
„ Colonial, 219. 

„ Fresh-water, Cultivation of, 208. 
„ Beproduction of, 246. 
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AlUma Plantago, Stractnre of fmit, 
343 ; of embyro, 345 (Fig. 112) ; 
of seed, 343. 

Alkanna tinctare, Use of, 26. 119. 

Allium CepQt Stractore of root, 136 
(Fig. 53). 

AlmUf Twigs of, Tannin in, 53. 

Aloii nigricaniy epidermis and stomata, 
68 (Fig. 29) ; stractnre of leaves, 
67. 

AUtrcsmeria, cell and nnclear division, 
360. 

Alternation of generations, 264. 

Althaa rosea^ pollen grains, 319. 

Alum, Watery solution, Use of, 
205. 

Alum-carmine, Use of, 92. 

Amanita^ 266. 

Ammonia, Use of, 206, 365. 

Ampelopsis hederacea, Antumn colora- 
tion of, 43. 

Amylum bodies, see Pyrenoids. 

Anabana Azolla, 216 (Fig. 80). 

AnagalliSy Pistil of, 326. 

Anaphases of nuclear division, 363. 

Anaptychia ciliariSt apothecia, 270; 
spermogones, 271 (Fig. 93); 
thallus, 202. 

Anatropous ovule, 328 (Figs. 106-111). 

Androecium of Angiosperms, 311 ; of 
Gymnosperms, 298. 

Aneimia fraxinifolia^ structure of 
epidermis, 69 (Fig. 30). 

Angiosperms, definition of, 298 ; an- 
droecium, 311 ; fruit, 347 ; gynsB- 
cium, 322 ; seed, 338. 

Aniline blue, Use of, 120, 130, 133, 
151, 370. See also Methyl-blue. 
„ with picric acid, see Picric aniline 
blue. 

Aniline green, 0*001 per cent.. Use 
of, 19, 235. See also Methyl- 
green. 

Aniline oil, see Phenylamine. 

Aniline sulphate. Use of, 59. 

Annular vessels, 85. 

Annulus, 283, 289. 

Anther, 311 ; structure and develop- 
ment in Hemerocallis fulvay 
313 (Fig. 103); Lilium, 315; 
Tradescantia virginicaf 316. 



Antheridium of Funaria hygrometrieat 

279 (Fig. 95a); Marchantia 
polymorpha, 274 (Fig. 94); 
Mnium homum, 277; Perono- 
sporesB, 259; Polypodium wU- 
gare, 291 (Fig. 97) ; PolytHchum 
juniperinum, 279 ; Vaucheria 
sessilu, 252 (Fig. 88). 

Antherozoids, see Spermatozoids. 
Anticlinal cell- walls, 173. 
Antipodal cells, see Embryo-sac. 
Antirrhinum vmjus^ coloured cell-sap 

of petals, 41. 
Apex, see Growing apex. 
Apical cell of Equisetum arvensei 176 

(Fig. 66 and 66 *) ; Metzgeria, 

198 (Fig. 73); Pteris cretiea, 

188 (Fig. 71). 
Apical meristem, 171 et seq. (Fig. 64, 

65). 
Apical sinus in Marchantia, 194; 

Metzgeria, 198. 
Apocarpous, 323, 343. 
Apophysis, 282. 
Apothecia, 270. 
Apple, see Pyrus Malus. 
Archegonium of Funaria hygrometriea, 

280 (Fig. 95 B, c) ; Marchantia 
polymorpha, 275 (Fig. 95); 
Mnium homumy 280; Picea 
vulgaris, 308 (Fig. 102) ; Poly- 
podium vulgar e J 293 (Fig. 98). 

Aril, 304, 346. 

Aristolochia Sipho, structure of stem, 

104 (Fig. 46). 
Arrowroot, East Indian, 11 (Fig. 5); 

West Indian, 11. 
Asci, 261, 269 (Fig. 92), 270. 
Ascomycetes, 261, 269 (Fig. 92). 
Ascospores, see Spores. 
Ash, see Fraxinus excelsior, 
Aspidium Filix-mas, sporangia, 289. . 
Assimilating cells, 167. 
Auricula, see Primula. 
Autoecious parasites, 264. 
Autunm tints, 43. 
Avena sativa, Puccinia on, 265 ; starch 

grains, 12 (Fig. 7); vascular 

bundles, 93. 
Azalea, Pollen of, 320. 
Azolla, 216. 
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BacillariacesB, 210. 

Bacillus subtilis, 236 (Fig. 85). 

Bacillus tuberculosis^ 234 ; permanent 
preparations, 234 ; staining, 234. 

Bacteria, (Figs. 84,85)221; cell-contents, 
231 ; cilia, 223; coccus-form, 222 ; 
culture, 236 {see also Culture- 
methods); developmental forms, 
233 ; division of, 238 ; germi- 
nation, 239 ; mycoprotein,222 ; 
nomenclature, 233 ; power of 
resisting high temperatures, 
237 ; spore formation , 223, 
239 ; surface film (pellide), 221, 
238, 240 ; swarming, 223, 240 ; 
zoogloea stage, 222. 
Investigation in interior of tissues, 
235; material, to obtain, 221, 
231. 
of hay, see Bacillus subtilis ; 
of small-pox (Vaccine) lymph, 
see Micrococcus vaccina; of 
teeth, see Leptothrix buecalis ; 
of tuberculosis, see Bacillus 
tuberculosis. 
Permanent preparations, 230. 
Staining, 222, 229, 234, 235; 
double-staining, 235. 

Baker's microscopes, xv. 

Barberry, see Berberis vulgaris, 

Barfoecl's sugar-reaction, 49. 

Bark, Structure of, 156. 

Barley, see Hordeum vulgarel 

Basidia, jEcidium, 263 (Fig. 90*); 
Penicillium, 260 (Fig. 90); 
Russula, 267 (Fig. 91). 

Basidiospores, see Spores. 

Bast, structure in Zea Mais, 86. See 
also Vascular bundles. 
„ Secondary, in Aristolochia, 109. 

Bast-sheath, of Pteris, 147 (Fig. 
67). 

Beale's Carmine, see Carmine. 

Bean flour. Starch of, 10 (Fig. 4). 

Beck's microscopes, xiv. 

Beech, see Fagus sylvatiea. 

Beet-root, see Beta vulgaris, 

Beggiatoa alba^ 232. 

Begonia^ Collenchyma in petiole, 104 
(Fig. 45''). 

Bell-jars (Receivers), xxiii. 
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Berberis vulgaris^ Puccinia on, 262 

(Fig.89*). 
Bertholletia excelsa^ albumen crystals 

(crystalloids), 26. 
Beta vulgaris f structure of root, 45 ; 

sugar in the root, 49. 
Bezu, Hausser Ss Co.'s microscopes, 

xvi. 
Bilateral, see Dorsi-ventral. 
Bismarck brown, Use of, 229. 
Blood-serum, Use of, 241. 
Bog-mosses, see Sphagnum, 
Borax-carmine, Use of, 18, 93. 
„ Grenacher's, 205. 
„ Thiersch's, 205. 
Bordered pits, 65 (Fig. 26), 91, 110. 

See also Pits, Closing Membrane, 

Torus. 
„ Development, 117 (Fig. 47). 
Botrychium, Cork in, 192. 
Bracken fern, see Pteris aquilina. 
Brazil nut, see Bertholletia excilsa, 
Brownian movement, 13, 42, 44. 
Buckthorn, see Bhamnus Frangula, 
Bulbils, see Gemmss. 
Bundle-sheath in Allium, 136 (Fig. 53) ; 

Acorusy 139 (Fig. 54) ; Iris, 139 

(Fig. 55) ; Taxus, 141 (Fig. 56). 

See also Endodermis. 
Butomus umbellatusy ovary, 324. 

Cabinets for microscope slides, xxiii. 

Calcium carbonate, see Lime, Car- 
bonate of. 
,, oxalate, see Lime, Oxalate of. 
„ phosphate, see Lime, Phosphate 

of. 
„ sulphate, see Lime, Sulphate of. 

Calluna vulgaris, pollen, 320. 

Callus, see Sieve-tubes. 

Calyptra, 282 (Fig. 96 c, d). 

Calyptrogen, 185 et seq, (Fig. 69). 

Cambium, 97 (Fig. 44), 101; interfasci- 
cular, 106. See also Thickness, 
Increase of ; Vascular bundles, 
etc. (Figs. 44, 45, 46, 47, 50 •*). 

Camera lucida of Abbe, 30 (Fig. 16) ; 
Zeiss, 31 (Fig. 2); Wollaston. 
33 ; Beale, 33. See also Drawing. 

Camphor, Use of, 308. 

Campylotropous ovule, 342. 
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Canada Balsam, Use of, 92, 230, 866. 
„ in benzole. Use of, 92. 
„ in chloroform, Use of, 92, 230, 

366. 
„ in turpentine. Use of, 92, 230, 

234,365. 
„ in xylol. Use of, 236. 
Canal, carinal, 180 ; vallecular, 180. 
Canal-cell, of Marchantia, 275 (Fig. 
95) ; of Polypodium, 294 (Fig. 
98). 
„ Ventral, of Marchantia^ 275. 
Capillary apparatus of SpJiagnunij 193. 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Structure 
and development of embryo and 
seed, 338 (Fig. Ill) ; structure 
of testa, 339 (Fig. 111). 
Capsule of Moss, 280 (Fig. 95 c, n, e). 
CarboUc acid, Use of, 309, 319, 320, 

843. 
Carbon bisulphide. Use of, 232. 
Carmine, Alum, Use of, 92. 
„ Ammonio-acetic, Use of, 92, 103. 
. „ Beale's, Use of, 205. 
,, Borax, see Borax-carmine. 
„ Picric, see Picric-carmine. 
CarpeUary leaf, 306, 323. 
Carrot, see Daucm Carota. 
Caulicle, 310. 
Cauline bundles, 171. 
Cedar, Oil of. Use of, 230. 
Celandine, see Chelidonium majus. 
Cell -division, 356; in Cladophora 
glomerata, 368; anthers of 
Frltillaria persica^ 360 ; of 
Helleborus fatidus, 367; of 
Tradescantia virginica^ 356. 
Cell-division, anticlinal walls, 173 ; 
periclinal, 173 ; oblique, 191 ; 
rectangular, 173. 
Celloidin (Collodion), Use of, 329. 
Cell-plate, 359 (Fig. 114 p). 
Cells, Multinuclear, see Nucleus. 
Cell-sap, 29 ; blue, 42 ; purple, 41 ; 
red, 40, 41, 42, 43, 65 ; violet, 
74 ; yellow, 41. 
Cellulose, Beactions of, 47. 
„ Fungal-cellulose, Beactions of, 
202, 263. 
Starch-cellulose, Beactions of, 
270. 
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Cell-wall, Structure of in endosperm 
of Date, 54 ; seed of Omitho- 
galum umhellatum, 53; in Pin- 
nularia viridis, 213 ; Pinus . 
sylvestriSy 57. 
Middle-lamella, 54, 58, 140, 155 ; 
lamination, 53; striation, 50, 
53. 
Thickening, 47 ; pits, 64. 
, , Cuticularized and suberized, struc- 
ture, 153 ; reactions, 58, 65, 68. 
„ Lignified, reactions of, 69, 119. 

Cement (Glass), 24. 

Central cell, of Marchantia, 275; 
Mnium, 280 ; Polypodium, 294. 

Ceratopteris thalictroidesj germination 
of spores, 290. 

Ceric acid, Beactions for, 165. 

Chalaza, 328 (Fig. 107). 

Chamber, Moist, see Moist chamber. 

CJuira, Protoplasmic movement in, 37. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri, hairs, 72 (Fig. 32). 

Chelidonium majus ^ Vascular bundle 
of, 101 ; latex vessels of, 102. 

Cherry, Structure of fruit, 348. 

Cherry-wood, Extract of. Use of, 59. 

Chloral hydrate. Use of, 39, 319, 320. 

Chlorococcus humicolum » Cystococeus 
humicola. 

Chloroform, Use of, 26. 

Chlorophyllan reaction, 204. 

Chlorophyll-bands, 208. 

Chlorophyll-bodies, 35; in Funaria 
hygrometrica, 38 (Fig. 17); 
division of, 38; function of, 
167 ; starch in, 39 (Fig. 17). 

Chlorophyll-corpuscles, see Chloro- 
phyll-bodies. 

Chlorophyll-grains, see Chlorophyll- 
bodies. 

Chlorophyll-vesicles (Amylum bodies), 
see Pyrenoids. 

Chloroplasts, see Chlorophyll-bodies'. 

Chlorzinc Iodine, Use of, 46, 48, 50, 
53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 68, 84, 87, 
110, 119, 122, 124, 155, 202, 
237. 

Chrom- acetic acid, 1 per cent.. Use of, 
205. 

Chromatophores, see Colour-bodies, 
Chlorophyll-bodies. 
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Chromic acid, Use of, 70, 213. 
„ 0*6 per cent., Use of, 235. 
„ 1*0 per cent.. Use of, 37, 204. 
„ 20 per cent., Use of, 213. 
,, 26 per cent.. Use of, 318. 
„ Concentrated, Use of, 59, 155, 213. 

Chromoplasts « Chromatopbores. 

ChrodcoccacesB, 218. 

CiUa, 218, 223, 2i0, 250, 251, 254, 
293 (Figs. 86, 87, 89, 94, 95 a, 
97). 
„ of Lichens, 202. 
„ of Mosses, 283 (Fig. 95 b). 

Citrus vulgaris (C7. Aurantium)^ ad- 
ventitious embryos, 354; de- 
velopment of fruit, 352 ; struc- 
ture of fruit, 350. 

Cladophora glomerata, 203 (Fig. 75) ; 
cell-division in, 368 ; chromato- 
pbores, 203; nucleus, 204; 
pyrenoids, 203; swarm-spores, 
248 (Fig. 86). 

Cladophorese, 203. 

Clearing sections, 172. 

Cleistocarpous, 261. 

Clips on microscope stage, 3. 

Closing membrane, see Pits. 

Clostridium hutyricunit 223. 

Cloves, Oil of. Use of, 235, 365. 

Club- mosses, see Lycopodium, 

Cluster-cup, see Mcidium, 

Collateral vascular bundles, 86, 180. 

Collecting cells, 167. 

CoUemacesB, 271. 

Collenchyma, 104 (Fig, 45''), 152, 
164, 165. 

CoUeters (glandular hairs), 78. 

Collins' microscopes, xv. 

Colonial algss, 219. 

Colour-bodies, in flower of Adonis 

JlammevSj 42; of Belphinium^ 

42 ; of Pansy, 74 ; of Tropaolum 

majus, 40 (Fig. 18). 

„ in root of Daucus Carota, 43 

(Fig. 20). 

Columella, of Mueorj 255 ; Mnium, 
283 (Fig. 95 d) ; in the cells of 
the testa of seeds, 340 (Fig. 111). 

Companion-cells, 146. See also Sieve- 
tubes. 

Condenser, s«« Illuminating apparatus. 



Conducting tissue, 167, 168, 190. 

Cone of Gymnosperms, 304; mor- 
phology of, in PinuSt 305. 

Conidia, 215. See also Gonidia. 

Conidiophore of Mueovt 255. 

ConifersB, 298, 306. 

ConjugatsB, 247. 

Conjugation in Spirogyra, 246; in 
Cladophora^ 250. 

Connective, 811. 

Copper, acetate. Use of, 49. 
„ ammon-oxide, Use of, 53. 
„ sulphate, Use of, 48. 

Corallin (in 30 per cent, carbonate of 
Boda solution). Use of, 89, 95, 
98, 99, 100, 105, 119, 124, 151. 

Cordyline rubra, see Dracana rubra, 

Cork (bottle) for cutting sections, 52, 
243, 246. 

Cork-cambium, 153. 

Cork, Structure and development of, 
in Cytisus Laburnum, 155 ; in 
Dracaena, 98 (Fig. 44); Quercus 
Suber, 156 ; Ribes rubrum, 156 ; 
Rosa, 76 ; Sambucus nigra, 152 
(Fig. 59). 
„ in Cryptogamia, 192. 
„ Beactions of, 155; staining of, 
153; structure of cell-walls, 
153. 

Corpuscula, Homology with Arche- 
gonia, 308. 

Cortex, 104, 174 ; Secondary, 109. 

Cotyledons, 309, 310 (Fig. 103), 338 
(Fig. Ill), 342 (Fig. 112). 

Cover-glasses, xxii. 

Cowslip, see Primula. 

Crouch's microscopes, xv. 

Crown Imperial, see Fritillaria tm- 
perialis. 

Cryptogams, Vascular, Reproduction 
of, 287. 

Crystalloids, see Albumen crystals. 

Crystal Palace cement, Use of, 24. 

Crystals, 46, 51, 77, 96 (Fig. 43), 98, 
117, 165, 201. 

Cucurbita Pepo, Vascular bundles of, 
130 (Fig. 52) ; movement of 
protoplasm in hairs of young 
shoots, 35; pollen grains of, 
320. 
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Coltore methods for Bacteria, 236, 
240 ; in Agar- Agar, 241 ; blood- 
serum, 242 ; gelatine, 241. 

Culture methods for Bacteria, Appar- 
atus for, 243, 244; culture 
chamber, 243; dilution, 241; 
fractional, 241 ; from hay, 236 ; 
from lettuce, 221 ; moist- 
chamber, 238; on object-slide, 
243; sterilization of culture 
fluids, 240. 

Culture methods for Fern spores, 290, 
296. 
for fresh-water algas, 208. 
for Mucor in plum juice, 256. 
for Pollen grains, 320. 

Cuproxide ammonia, see Copper, Am- 
mon-oxide. 

Cupules of Marchantia, 272 (Fig. 93*b). 

Curcuma leucorrhizaf Starch grains of, 
11 (Fig. 6). 

Cushion of Fern prothallus, 291. 

Cuticle, Beactions, 65, 68. See also 
Cutin. 

Cutin, Beactions, 58. See also Cuticle. 

Cjstidia of Russula, 268 (Fig. 91). 

Cystococcus humicolat 202. 

Cytisus Lahumunif structure and 
development of Cork, 155. 

Dahlia variabilis^ structure of tuber, 
60 (Fig. 23); Inuline in, 51 
(Fig. 24). 

Dammar (Gum), Use of, 365. 

Darton & Co.'s microscopes, xv. 

Date, see Phoenix dactylifera. 

Daucus Carotaj Colour-bodies in root, 
43 (Fig. 20). 

Decussate (leaves), 174. 

Dehiscence of pistil, 323, 327. 
^ Delphinium Ajacis^ ovary, 322 (Fig. 
106). 

Delphinium consoliday Pistil of, 322 ; 
coloured cell- sap, and colour- 
crystals in flower, 42, 44. 
- Dermatogen,.173 (Fig. 64), 183 et seq. 
(Fig. 69). 

Diamond-fuchsin iodine-green, see 
Fuchsin iodine-green. 

Diaphragm, 1 ; Use of, 2 ; Iris, 227. 
„ in stem of Hippuris vulgaris^ 171. 



Diarch (vascular bundles of roots), 141, 

188. 
Diatomaceffl, 210 (Fig. 77). 
Diatoms, To prepare skeletons of, 213. 
Dicotyledons, Vascular bundles of, 100 

et seq. 
„ Boot of, 140. 
Dictamnus Fraxinella^ Development of 

oil-glands in, 163 (Fig. 62 *). 
Digestive glands of Drosera, 79 (Figs. 

37, 37*). 
Dimorphism, 325. 
Diphenylamine, Use of, 49. 
Dissecting microscope, xx., 24 (Figs. 

12, 13). 
Dissection under microscope, 23. 
Dittany, see Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
Dorsi-ventrality of Marchantia, 194 ; 

of Lichens, 202 ; of Selagindla, 

296. 
Draccena ruhray Structure of stem, 96 

(Fig. 44). 
Drawing desk, 31. 
Drawing prism. Use of, 30 ; Abbe's, 

xxi., 30 (Fig. 16); with two 

prisms, xxi., 31 (Fig. 2). 
Drosera rotundifoliay digestive glands 

of, 79 (Figs. 37,37*). 
Drupe, Structure of in PrunuSj 348. 
Drying frame, xxiii. (Fig. 1). 
Dust, Bemoval from preparations, 20. 

Eau de Javelle, Use of, 172, 177, 184. 
Echeverittj Wax upon, 81. 
Ectoplasm, 37. 

Egg-apparatus, see Embryo-sac. 
Egg, White of. Use of, 308. 
Elaters, 277. 

Elder, see Sambucus nigra, 
Elder-pith, xxiii.; Use of, 63, 170, 202, 

250, 257, 262, 287. 
„ To obtain, 63. 
Eleagnus angustifolia^ Scales upon 

leaf, 76. 
Electric light. Use of, 229. 
Embedding for section cutting, see 

Sections. 
Embryo, Structure and development in 

Alisma Plantago^ 342; CapseVa 

Bursa-pastoris, 338 (Fig. Ill); 

Picea vulgaris, 309 (Fig. 103). 
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Embryo, Adventitions, in Citrus^ 364. 
„ Cotyledons, 838 ; hypocotyl, 339 ; 
plumule, 339 ; radicle, 339. 
Embryonic vesicle, see Embryo-sac, 
Oosphere. 

Embryo-nucleus, 332. 

Embryo-sac, Structure and develop- 
ment in Capsella Bursa-pastoriifj 
341; Gloxinia t 334; Monotropa 
Hypopitys, 330 (Fig. 108); 
OrchidesB, 333 (Fig. 109); Picea 
vulgaris, 308 (Fig. 102) ; Pyrola, 
330, Taxus baccata, 304; Torenia 
Asiatica, 334 (Fig. 110). 
„ Antipodal cells, 828, 332; Egg- 
apparatus, 331 ; filiform appara- 
tus, 336; oosphere (germiual 
vesicle, embryonic vesicle), 328 ; 
synergidse, 804. 
„ Homology with macrospore, 304. 

Enclosing (or mounting) fluid, Hoyer's, 
206. See Glycerine, Glycerine- 
jelly, Canada balsam, Dammar, 
Acetate of potash. 

Endocarp, 344. 

Endochrome plates, of PinmUaria viri- 
dis, 212. 

Endodermis, Structure in root of 
Acorus Calamus, 139 (Fig. 54) ; 
Allium Cepa, 136 (Fig. 63); 
Iris florentina, 139 (Fig. 65); 
Pteris, 147 (Fig. 67); Taxus, 
141 (Fig. 62). See al^o pp 818. 
et seq,y and Bundle Sheath. 
„ Outer, 188. 

Endoplasm, 64. 

Endosperm, 306, 308, 309. Develop- 
ment in Monotropa Hypopitys, 
332 (Fig. 108). 
„ Homology with Prothallus, 306. 

Epicarp, 344. 

Epidermis, Structure in ilZo^ nigricans, 
67 (Fig. 29); Iris Jlorentina, 61 
(Fig. 27) ; Ruta graveolens, 160 
(Fig. 61) ; Tradescantia, 65 (Fig. 
28). 
„ Function of, 64, 168. 

Epidermoid layer, 188. 

Epilobium, Pollen grains of, 819. 

Epipactis palwttris. Pistil of, 326. 

Epiplasm, of Morchella, 209. 



Equisetum arvense, apical cell, 176 
(Fig. 66 and 66*); structure 
of stem, 180; vascular bundles, 
180 (Fig. 68). 

Erecting eyepiece, xx., 23. ■ 

Erica, Pollen of, 320. 

Eschscholtzia, morphological value of 
flowers, 327. 

EtflBrio, 343. 

Ether, Use of, 166, 329. 

Eucalyptus globulus. Wax layer, 81. 

Euonymus japonicus, development of 
apex, 174 (Fig. 66). 

Euphorbia helioscopia, starch grains, 

12 (FSg. 8) ; latex, 12. 
Euphorbia splendens, starch grains, 

13 (Fig. 9) ; latex, 13. 
Everlasting pea, see Lathyrus. 
Extine, 304, 312. 
Eyepiece, Erecting, xx., 28. 

Fagus sylvatica, structure of leaven, 
164 (Fig. 63). 

Fall of leaves, 167. 

Fehling*s solution, Preparation of, 48 ; 
Use of, 48. 

Fermentation, Alcoholic, 216. 

Fern, Hart's tongue, see Scolopendrium 
vulgar e. 
„ Male, see Aspidium Filix-mas, 
„ Polypody, see Polypodium vulgare, 
„ See also Aneimia fraxinifolia. 

Fems3eproduction,287; structure, 145, 

Fertilization, Conifers, 806; Ferns, 
296; Marchantia, 276; Mosses* 
280 ; Monotropa, 882 ; Torenia, 
334 (Fig. 110). 
„ Terminology of, 253. 

Fibres, 129 (Fig. 61). 

Fibrous layer (of anther), 814 (Fig. 
104). See Mesothecium. 

Fibro-vascular (fibro-vasal) bundles, 
or strings, see Vascular bundles. 

Filament, 311, 315. 

Filiform apparatus, 336 (Fig. 110). 

Fir, Scotch, see Pinus sylvestris. 

Fixing cell-contents, 204 ; with abso- 
lute alcohol, 364 ; chrom-acetic 
acid, 205 ; chromic acid, 204 ; 
picric acid, 205. See also Na> 
cleus, Nuclear division. 
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Flag, Sweet, see Acorus Calamut, 

Float, Undulating, 293. 

Flower of Pinua sylvestris^ 298 (Figs 
99, 101); Taxus baceata, 301 
(Fig. 100). 

Fontinalis antipyretica, Peristome, 285 
(Fig. 96 b). 

Formic gentiana-violet, see Gentiana- 
violet. 

Formic methyl-green, see Methyl-green. 

Fraxinus excelsior ^ Leaf- fall, 159. 

Fritillaria imperialiSj Pollen of, 318. 

Fritillaria persica. Cell and nuclear 
division, 360 (Fig. 114). 

Frog-bit, see Hydroeharis, 

Fruit, Development in Citrus vulgaris, 

(C. Aurantium)^ 352. 

, , Structure in Alisma Plantago, 343 ; 

Citrus vulgaris, 352 ; Pruntut do- 

mestica, 347 ; Pyrus Malus, 348. 

Frustule, 310 (Fig. 77). 

Fuchsia^ Pollen grains of, 319. 

Fuchsin (Magenta), Use of, 229; pre- 
paration, 235. 

Fuchsin iodine-green, 366. 

Funaria hygrometrica, Antheridia, 279 
(Fig. 95 a); Archegonia, 280 
(Fig. 96 B, c) ; Chlorophyll-bodies 
of, 38 (Fig. 17); protonema, 
191 (Fig. 71*); sporogone, 285 
(Fig. 94 d). 

Fundamental tissue (Ground tissue), 
83. 

Fungi, Vegetative structure of, 200 et 
seq, (Fig. 74) ; reproduction of, 
255 et seq., 262 et seq. 

Funiculus, 328 (Fig. 107). 

Fujikia ovata. Pollen development in, 
316. 

Gall-apple, Structure of, 61 ; Tannin 

in, 52. 
Gametes, of Cladophora^ 250. 
Gas-chamber, 244. 
Gelatine, Use of, 321. 

„ and glycerine, see Glycerine-jelly. 
GemmsB, of Marchantia, 194, 272 (Fig. 

93*b). 
Generation, Alternation of, 264. 
Gentiana-violet, Use of, 39, 41, 222, 

229, 361, 365. 



Gentiana-violet, acetic, 361. 
„ in aniline water, 236. 
„ formic, 361. 

Germinal apparatus, see Embryo- sac, 
Egg apparatus. 

Germinal vesicle, see Embryo-sac, 
Oosphere. 

Ginkgo hiloha, see Salishuria adianti- 
folia. 

Glands (oil) of Ruta graveolens, 160 
(Figs. 61, 62) ; development of 
in Dictamnus Fraxinella, 163 
(Fig. 62*). 

Glandular hairs of ^sculus Hippocas- 
tanum, 81 (Fig. 33) ; Aspidium 
Filix-mas, 289 ; Matthiola, 75 ; 
Primula, 78 ; Rumex patientia, 
79 (Fig. 36). 

Glass bell-jars, xxiii. 

Glass disks,to cover watch glasses, xxiii. 

Glass rods, xxiii. 

Gleocapsa caldariorum, 218. 
„ polydermatiea, 218 (Fig. 82). 

Globoids in BerthoUetia excelsa, 27; 
Ricinus, 25 (Fig. 14). 

Gloxinia hyhrida, Embryo-sac of, 334. 

Glucose, Beactions of, 48. 

Glycerine, Use of, 16, 17, 34, 65, 92, 
115, 119, 133, 172, 177, 206, 
232, 289, 338, 366, 370. 
„ and alcohol, 65, 116, 302. 
„ Clearing tissue by heating in, 232, 

342. 
„ Dehydrating by, 289. 

Glycerine gum. Use of, 192, 338. 

Glycerine jelly. Use of, 20, 92, 206, 329. 

Glycogen, Beactions of, 269. 

Gold-size, Use of, 92, 366. 

Gonidia, of Anaptychia eiliaris, 202, 
270 ; of Lichens, 302 ; of Phy- 
tophthora, 257 (Fig. 89). 

Gonidiophores, of Mucor, 255 ; Peni- 
cillium, 260 (Fig. 90); Phy- 
tophthora, 256 (Fig. 89). 

Growing apex, in stems of Angio- 
sperms, 173; of Equisetum 
arvense, 176 (Figs. 66, 66*, 
67) ; Euonymus japonicus, 174 
(Fig. 65) ; Gymnosperms, 173 ; 
Hippuris vulgaris, 170 (Fig. 
64). 
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Growing apex, in roots of Hordeum 

vulgare, 183 (Fig. 69); Pteris 

cretica, 188 (Fig. 71); Thuja 

occidentalism 185 (Fig. 70). 

,, in thallus of Metzgeria f areata, 

198. 
,, Cell division in, Anticlinal, 173 ; 
periclinal, 173 ; rectangular 
segmentation, 173. 
„ To cut sections, 170, 171; to make 

transparent, 172, 177. 
„ Methods of investigation, 170, 

177. 
„ Segmentation of, Calyptrogen, 
185 ; cortex, 174 ; dermatogen, 
173 ; histogens, 173 ; initials, 
173; periblem, 173; peri- 
blemic column, 187; pith, 174; 
plerome, 173 ; procambium, 174. 

Growing point, see Growing apex. 

Ground tissue (Fundamental tissue), 
83. 

Guard-cells, 61. See also Stomata. 

Gum, 81 ; reactions for, 99 ; reser- 
voirs in Tilia, 125. 
„ Use of, 293. 

Gymnocladus canadensis. Leaf-fall, 
159. 

Gymnosperms, Definition of, 298 ; re- 
production, 298 ; root-cap, 186. 

Gynoecium, of Angiosperms, 322; 
Gymnosperms, 302. 

» 

Hadrome, 86. 

Ha^matin -Ammonia, Use of, 205 ; 

preparation of, 205. 
Hsematoxylin, Use of, 26, 222, 260, 
318, 329, 366. 
„ Bdhmer's, Use of, 205, 365. 
„ Grenacher's, Use of, 205, 365. 
Hairs, Structure of, in Cheiranthvs 
Cheiri, 72 (Fig. 32) ; Matthiola 
annua, 73 (Fig. 32) ; Verbascuin 
nigrum, 74 ; F. thapsiforme, 76 ; 
Viola tricolor, 74 (Fig. 33). 
Bristles, of Urtica dioica, 77. 
Glands, of Drosera rotundifolia, 
79 ; Primula sinensis, 78. See 
also Glandular itairs. 
„ Horsehair, Use of, 366. 
„ Human, Use of, 366. 
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Hairs, Movement of protoplasm, in Hij- 

drocharis, 35 ; in Tradescantia, 

28. 
„ Prickles, of liosa 76. 
„ Scales of Eleagnus angustifolia^ 

76 ; Shepherdia canadensis, 75 

(Fig. 34). 
„ Stinging, of Urtica dioica, 77 (Fig. 

35). 
Hand-vice, xxiii. ; use of, 17, 53. 
Hart's tongue fern, see Scolopendrium. 
Haustoria, of Phytophthora, 257. 
Hedera helix, Besin canals in, 123 

(Fig. 50*). 
Hellebore, see Helleborus, 
Helleborus foRtidus, pollen-cell and 

nuclear division, 367 (Fig. 115) ; 

pistil, 324. 
Helleboi'us niger, pistil, 324. 
Hemerocallis fulva. Structure and 

development of anther, 311 

(Fig. 104) ; pistil, 324 ; pollen, 

312 (Fig. 104). 
Hen's Egg Albumen, Use of, 308. 
Heterocyst, 216. 
Heteroecious (parasites), 264. 
Heteromerous (thallus of Lichens), 

202. 
Hippuris vulgaris, Growing apex of, 

170 (Fig. 64). 
Histogen, Histogenic layer, 173. 
Hollyhock, see Althcea rosea, 
Homoiomerous (thallus of Lichens), 

203. 
Hordeum vulgar e. Growing apex of 

root, 183 (Fig. 69). 
Horse-chestnut, see JEsculus Hip- 

pocastanum. 
Horsehair, Use of, 250. 
Horse-tail, see Equisetum, 
Host, 256. 

Hoyer's Ammonia-carmine, see Car- 
mine. 
„ Enclosing fluid, see Enclosing 

fluid. 
Hyacinth, Development of pollen in, 

316 ; pistU, 324. 
Hyaloplasm, 29. 
Hydroeharis Morsus-rancf, movement 

of protoplasm in root-hairs, 

85. 
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Hydrochloric add, Use of, 59, 77, 
205, 213. 
Half per cent, in 70 per cent- 
alcohol, Use of, 206. 
Quarter per cent, in 70 per cent, 
alcohol, Use of, 365. 

Hydroids ( = Tracheides), 58, 105, 114 

Hymenimn of ^cidium, 263 (Fig 
81*); Agariau, 268 (Fig. 91') 
Anaptychia, 270 (Fig. 93) 
MorcheUa, 269 (Fig. 92) ; Eiu 
rote, 267 (Fig. 91). 

Hymenomycetes, 266. 

Hypanthinm, see Beceptacnlar tube. 

Hyphie, 200, 255. 

Hypoohloiin reaction, 204. 

Hypoeotyl, 310 (Fig. 103), 339 (Fig. 
111). 

Hypoderma, 88. 



lllominating apparatus, 227; Abbe*s, 

226. 
Immersion floids, for objecttres, 224. 

„ Objectiyes, xriii., 223. 
Incandescent lamps (electric), Use of, 

229. 
Indian com, ue Zea Mais, 
Indian ink. Use of, 222. 
Indnsinm, 288 (Fig. 96). 
Inflorescence, 306. ' 
Initial cells. Initial layers, 173. 
Intereellalar protoplasmic threads, 
370. 
„ spaces, Lysigenoos, 85, 164; 
Schizogenoos, 17, 85, 118, 123, 
124 ; canals, 180. 
Intemode, 171. 
Intine, 304, 312. 
Innline, Beactions for, 50; sphsero- 

ciystals, 60 (Fig. 24). 
Iodine, action on starch, 13 ; on alea- 
rone grains, 18. 
., in alcohol. Use of, 13, 39. 
in glyceiine, Use of, 24. 
in potassium-iodide, Use of, 13, 
18, 47, 204, 208, 259, 269, 274, 
293, 317. 
„ in water, Use of, 17, 41. 
Iodine-green, Use of, 92, 93. 
„ Acetic, Use of, 218, 317, 318, 361. 
„ Formic, 361. 
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Irit Jlorentima, Structure of leaf, 61 et 
teq. (Fig. 27) ; endodermis of 
root, 189 (Fig. 5oi; vascular 
bundles of leaf, 93 (Fig. 95); 
wax on leaf, 81. 

Iris germaniea^ Leueoplasu (starch- 
builders) and starch in zhizome, 
44 (Fig. 21). 

Iron alum. Use of, 365. 
chloride. Use of, 52. 
sulphate. Use of, 52. 

Ivy, see Hedera helix. 

Juglans regia. Leaf-fall of, 159. 



Labelling preparations, 24. 

Laburnum, see Cytisus Laburnum, 

Lamp, 229 ; Electric, 229. 

Larkspur, see Defphinium. 

Latex system, in Euphorhia^ 12, 13; 
Chelidonium majus^ 102 ; Scor- 
zonera, 103 (Fig. 45*). 

Lathyrus, formation of pollen-tuber 
321. 

LAvender, Oil of. Use of, 366. 

Leaf, Structure of in Aloi, 67 (Fig. 
29) ; Fagus sylratiea, 164 (Fig. 
63); Iris, 61, 93 (Fig. 42); 
Mnium undulatuwL, 192; Ruta 
grareoleru, 160 (Figs. 61, 62) 
Scolopendrium rulgare, 287 
Sphagnum acuti/o'ium, 193 
Tradescantia, 65 (Fig. 28K 
Influence of position on structure, 

166. 
Aerating tissue, 167 ; assimilatory 
tissue, 167 ; mechanical con- 
struction, 165 ; transpiratozy 
tissue, 167; vein-parenchyma, 
168. 
Origin of, 171, 174 ; fall of, 157. 

Leaf traces, 175. 

Leitz*s microscopes, xvL 

Lemon, see Citrus. 
„ Oil of. Use of, 319, 320. 

Lens, magnifying, xxi. 

Lenticels, of Sambucus nigra, 153 (Fig. 
60). 

Leptome, 86. ■•^ 

Leptothrix huceaXis, 232. 

Leucojum, Pollen grains of. 318. 
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Lencoplasts, . of Iris gennanica, 44 
(Fig. 21); staminal hairs of 
Tradescantia, 29 ; Verbascum 
nigrum f 41. 

Lichens, Structure of, 202 ; reproduc- 
tion, 270 (Fig. 93). 
„ Gelatinous, 271. 

Light, Artificial, for microscopes, 229. 

Lignin, Beactions for, 69, 119. 

Ligulatse, see SelaginellesB. 

Ligule, 296, 297. 

Lilium, Development of anthers and 
pollen, 315 ; structure of pistil, 
324. 
„ Cell and nuclear division in, 360. 

Lime, see Tilia europaa. 

Lime, Oxalate, as crystals, 96 (Fig. 
43) ; in cell-contents of Beta 
vulgaris, ^Q; Iris jiorentina, 95; 
Rosa, 77. 
„ Beactions, 46^ 
,, phosphate. Use of, 208. 
„ sulphate. Use of, 208. 

Limiting cell, see Heterocyst. 
„ membrane (of cell-wall), 54, 58. 

Ling, see Calluna vulgaris. 

Linseed oil. Use of, 366. 

Liverwort, see Marchantia, 

Logwood, see HsBmatoxylin. 

Lupinus albus, Aleurone grains in 
seed, 24. 

Lycopodium eomplanatum, structure of 
stem, 149 (Fig. 58). 
„ Selago, structure of stem, 150. 

Lysigenous, see Intercellular spaces. 

Lysimachia, Pistil of, 326. 



Macerating mixture, Schultze*s, 112, 

129, 155. 
Macrosporangia, 297. 
Macrospore, see Spore. 
Magenta, see Fuehsin. 
Magnesia sulphate, Use of, 208. 
Maize, see Zea Mais, 
Malic acid, as stimulant for spermato- 

zoids of Ferns, 294. 
Malva crispa. Pollen grains, 319. 
Maple, Autumnal coloration of, 43. 
Maranta arundinacea. Starch of, 11. 
MarchantiaceiB, 277. 



Marchantia polymorpha, air-pores, 196 
(Fig. 71); thallus, 194; oil- 
bodies, 195; rhizoids, 196; 
gemmsB, 194, 273 ; sexual or- 
gans, 272 (Figs. 93*, 94, 95) ; 
fertilisation, 276; sporogonium, 
277. 

Mare*s tail, see Eippuris vulgaris. 

Marjoram, Oil of. Use of, 365. 

Matthiola annua. Hairs on leaf, 73 
(Fig. 32). 

Mechanical system, 48, 88, 147, 166. 

Medulla, 270. 

Medullary rays, structure in Aristolo- 
ehia, 107 (Fig. 46) ; Finns syl- 
vestris, 56, 120 (Fig. 47). 
„ Secondary, 270. 

Medullary sheath, 109. 

Mericarp, 340. 

Meristem, 172. 

Mesocarp, 344. 

Mesophyll, 161 (Fig. 62). 

Mesothecium, 314. 

Mestome, 86. 

Metaphases, of nuclear division, 863. 

Methyl-blue, Use of, 229, 234. See also 
Aniline blue. 

Methyl-green, Use of, 19, 46. See also 
Aniline green. 
„ Formic, 361. 

„ Acetic, 19, 46, 158, 218, 817, 318, 
360, 361, 369. 

Methyl-violet, Use of, 89, 41, 229, 
234. 

Metzgeria furcata. Structure of thal- 
lus, 197 ; apical cell, 198 (Fig. 
73). 

Mica plates, Use of, 213. 

Micrococcus Vaccina, 231. 

Micrometer-screw, see Microscope. 

Micrometer, Stage, xxii. 

Micropyle, 302, 304 (Fig. 101), 828 
(Figs. 107-110). 

Microscope, Essentials for a good, xviL ; 

stands and objectives, xiii. 

„ Compound, 1 (Fig. 2), 224 (Figs. 

83, 83*) ; to clean after use, 15. 

„ Simple (or Dissecting), zx., 21 

(Figs. 12, 13). 

Microsomata (microsomes), 29, 207. 

Microsporangia, 297. 
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Microspore, see Spore. 

Microtome, 63. 

Middle lamella (of ceU-wall), 54, 58 
(Fig. 26), 140, 165. 

Milk, see Latex. 

Millon's reagent. Use of, 18, 19. 

Mnium hornum, antherozoids, 277 ; 
arohegonia, 280 ; " flowers," 
277 ; sporogone, 280. 

Mnium undulatum^ Structnre of leaf, 
192 ; of stem, 190 ; absorption 
of water by leaves, 193 ; move- 
ment of water in central bundle 
of stem, 190» 

Moist chamber, 10, 255; hollowed 
from glass slide, 244 ; of glass 
ring, 243, 256 ; pasteboard 
frame, 238, 247, 321 ; bell-jar, 
10, 244 ; plaster of Paris case, 
244, 256. 

Molecular movement, see Brownian 
movement. 

Molybdate of ammonia, in concen- 
trated solution of anmionium 
chloride. Use of, 53. 

Monkshood, see Aconitum Napellus, 

Monocarpellary, 323. 

Monocotyledons, Vascular bundles of, 
83 et seq, 

Monopodial (branching), 257. 

Monotropa Hypopitys^ Structure of 
Embryo-sac, 330 (Fig. 108). 

Morchella esculenta ; epiplasm, 269 ; 
glycogen in, 269; hymenium, 
269 (Fig. 92).^ 

Morell, see Morchella esculenta. 

Mosses, Beproduction of, 277 et seq. 
(Figs. 95 A to e) ; vegetative 
structure, 38, 190 et seq. 

Mounting fluid, see Enclosing fluid. 

Mounting preparations, 20. 

Mucilage, see Mucus. 

Mucilage-cells of Mareliantia^ 197. 

MucorinesB, 255, 259. 

Mucor MucedOj 255; sporangia, 255; 
zygote (zygospore), 256. 

Mucus, from cellulose, 99, 340 ; from 
starch, 99. 
„ Staining reactions of, 99. 

Mullein, see Verbascum nigrum. 

Multinuclear cells, see Nuclear division. 



Multiplication, sexual an4 asexual, 219. 
Mushroom, see Agaricus eampestris. 
Mycelium, 255. 
Mycoprotein, 222. 

Navicula, see Pinnularia, 

Neck, of archegonium, 275 (Figs. 95, 
96 b), 293 (Figs. 98, 102). 

Needle-holder, xxiii. 

Needles, xxiii. 

Nerium Oleander, Structure of epider- 
mis, 69 ; stomata, 70. 

Nerve, Use of term, 1C3. 

Nigrosine, Use of, 79, 99. 
„ Picric, Use of, 92, 238. 

Nitella, Protoplasmic movement in, 
37. 

Nitrates, Beactions of, 49. 

Nitric acid. Use of, 51, 213, 234. 

Nitrites, Beactions of, 49. 

Node, 171. 

NostocacesB, 216. 

Nostoc ciniflonum, 217. 

Nucellus, 304, 307 (Fig. 102), 328 (Fig. 
107). 

Nuclear division, 356; in Fritellaria 
persica, 360 (Fig. 114) ; Helle- 
borus fatidus, 367 (Fig. 115) ; 
Tradescantia virginica, 356 
(Fig. 113), 369 (Fig. 116). 

Nuclear division, direct, 369 (Fig. 
116); indirect, 369 (Figs. 113, 
114) ; prophases, metaphases, 
anaphases, 363. 
„ Fixing and staining nuclear 
figures, 260, 263, 360, 361, 364, 
et seq. ; with acetic methyl- 
green, 360, 361 ; with absolute 
alcohol and safranin, 365 ; 
alcohol and gentiana-violet, 
365, alcohol and logwood, 365 ; 
alcohol and diamond-fuchsine 
iodine-green, 866 ; restoring 
overstaining with logwood, 365. 
„ Multinuclear cells, 201, 204 (Fig. 

75), 256, 260. 
„ Permanent preparations, d64etseg. 

Nuclear plate, 363 (Fig. 114), 364. 

Nuclear spindle, 363. 

Nucleoli, 30, 204, 208. 

Nucleolus, Lateral, see Paranucleoluf . 
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Nucleus of Cladophora glomerataf 204 
(Fig. 76) ; Penicillium crusta- 
ceum^ 260 ; Pinnularia^ 211 
(Fig. 77) ; Protococcus, 214 (Fig. 
78) ; Saccharomyees (yeast), 
216 ; Spirogyra, 208 (Fig. 76) ; 
staminal hairs of Tradescantia^ 
29 (Fig. 16), 867 (Fig. 113)', 
pollen grains of Tradescantia, 
317 (Fig. 106); old nodes of 
Tradescantia, 369 (Fig. 116). 

„ Belations to fertilization, oo-nu- 
cleus, spermo-nucleus, 332. 

,. Staining, 19, 26, 64. See also 
Nuclear division. 

„ Structure in resting ^tate, 367. 
Nutation of Oscillaria, 218. 

Oak-apple, Oak-gall, 61. 

Oat, see Avena sativa. 

Object-glass, Objective, xviii. ; for 

homogeneous immersion, xviii., 

223; Use of, 224; for water 

immersion, xviii., 223 ; Use of, 

224 ; to clean, 7, 13. 
Object-slides, xxii. ; hollowed, 244. 
OchreaB, 78. 
Ocular, see Eye-piece. 
(Enothera biennis. Pollen grainsof ,318. 
Oil, Ethereal, 26, 160; reactions of, 26 ; 

Fat, 26 ; reactions of, 26 ; Olive, 

Use of, 26 ; Origanum, Use of, 

366. See also Cloves, Cedar. 
Oil-bodies of Liverworts, 196. 
Oil-drops, Optical appearance of, 26. 
Oil-glands of Ruta, 160 (Fig. 62); 

JOictamnus Fraxinella, 164 (Fig. 

62*) ; Citrus, 361. 
Onion, see Allium Cepa. 
Oogonium of Peronospora, 269 ; Vau- 

eheria, 262 (Fig. 88). 
Oo-nuoleus, 332. 
Oosphere, of Aeonitum, 328 (Fig. 107) ; 

Marchantia, 275 (Fig. 96) ; 

Pinus, 308 (Fig. 102); Poly- 
podium, 294 (Fig. 98) ; Vauch- 

eria, 263. 
Oospore, see Fertilization, Zygote. 
Operculum, 282 (Fig. 96 d). 
Orange, see Citrus vulgaris (C Auran- 

tium). 



OrohidesB, Embryo-sac and fertiliza- 
tion, 333 ; Pistil of, 326. 

Orchis pallens, 333 (Fig. 109). 

Omithogalum umbellatum, Structure 
of cell-walls of seed, 58 (Fig. 
26). 

Oscillaria (Fig. 81), Cell-structure of, 
217; habitat, 217; movement, 
218. 

Osmic acid, 1 p.c. Use of, 26, 27, 274. 
„ vapour, 236. 

Ovary, adnate (inferior), 326 ; free 
(superior), 323; monocarpellary, 
323 ; polyoarpellary, 324. 
„ Dehiscence of, 323, 327. 
„ Structure in Butomus umhellatus, 
324; Delphinium Ajacis^ 822 
(Fig. 106) ; Epipaetis palustris, 
326; Hellehorus, 324; Hemero- 
eallis, 324 ; Hya^inthus, 324 ; 
Lilium, 324 ; Primula, 326 ; 
TuUpa, 324 ; Yucca, 326. 

Overstaining, Use of, 206 ; correction 
of, 366. 

Ovular integument, 303, 328. See also 
Ovule. 

Ovule, 303, 323; anatropous, 328 
(Figs. 106, 107); campylotro- 
pous, 342 ; chalaza, 328 ; em- 
bryo-sac, 328; funiculus, 328; 
micropyle, 304, 328; nucellus, 
304,328; primine,328; raphe, 
328 ; secundine, 328. See also 
Embryo-sac. 
„ Development and structure in 
Aconitum Napellus, 327 (Fig. 
107) ; Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 
340; Citrus, 364; Monotropa 
Hypopitys, 330 (Fig. 108); 
Orchis, 333 (Fig. 109) ; Picea 
vulgaru, 307 (Fig. 102) ; Pinus 
sylvestris, 306 (Fig. 101); 
Taxus haccata, 303 (Fig. 100). 
„ Homology with macrosporan- 

gium, 304, 328. 
„ Sections of, 329. 
Oxalate of lime, see Lime. 
Oxide of copper (ammoniacal), see- 
Copper ammon-oxide. 



Packing-cells, 161, 163. 
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Paoniat Formation of pollen-tubes, 

321. 
Pasony, see Pceonia. 
Palissade cells, 161 (Fig. 62). 
Palmellacesd, 219. 
Pansy, see Viola tricolor. 
Papaver Rh<xas, Structure of petals, 

169. 
Papfllffi, 40. 72, 272. 
Paranucleolus, 361 (Fig. 114). 
Paraphyses, of Funaria, 281 (Fig. 95b) ; 

Mnium, 278, 280; Morchella, 

269 (Fig. 92); Rtusvla, 267 

(Fig. 91). ^ 
Parasite, 264. 

Parkes & Son*s microscopes, xv. 
Parmelia ciliaris, see Anaptyehia 

ciliaris. 
Passage cells (in bundle-sheath), 139 

(Fig. 65). 
Pea, see Pisum sativum. 
Pear, Sclerenchyma in, 47 (Fig. 22). 
Penicillium erustaxseum, 259 ; asci, 

261 ; basidia, 260 ; gonidio- 

phores, 260 (Fig. 90) ; habitat, 

259; mycelium, 259; nuclei, 

260. 
Peptone, 241. 

Perchloride of iron, see Iron. 
Perianthium (of Marchantia)^ 211 (Fig. 

95). 
Periblem, 173 (Figs. 64, 65), 310 (Fig. 

103). 
Periblemic column, 186 (Fig. 70). 
Pericambium, 137 (Figs. 53 to 56). 
Pericarp, 344. 
PerichflBtium, 278. 
Periclinal cell-walls, 173. 
Periderm, 109, 153 (Figs. 59, 60), 155. 

156. 
Peridium, 263 (Fig. 90*). 
Perigamium, 280. 
Perigonium, 278. 
Perigynium, 280. 
Periphloem, 147, 148. 
Peristome, 282 (Fig. 95 e). 
Peronosporeas, 257; antheridia, 259; 

fertilization, 259 ; gonidia, 259 ; 

oogonia, 259. 
Petals, Structure in Papaver Rhaas, 

169 ; Verbascum nigrum, 168. 



Petiole,Structureof ,in Rata graveolewtf 
164. 

Phanerogamia, Primary classification 
of, 298. 

Phaseolus vulgaris. Starch of, 10 
(Fig. 4). 

PheUem, 153, 156. 

Phelloderm in Ribes ruhrumy 156. 

Phellogen, 153 (Figs. 69, 60). See also 
Cork. 

Phloem, see Bast, vascular bundles. 

Phloroglucin, Use of, 59. 

Phanix daetylifera. Structure of en- 
dosperm cell-walls, 54. 

Phosphate of lime, see Lime. 

Phosphate of soda, see Soda. 

Phycomycetes, 255. 

Phytophthora infestanst 256 ; conidia, 
267 (Fig. 89) ; haustoria, 267. 

Pieea vulgaris, archegonia (corpus- 
cula), 308; embryo-sac, 308; 
endosperm, 306, 308 ; fertiliza- 
tion, 308 ; female flowers, 306 ; 
ovule, 307 (Fig. 102); seeds, 
309 (Fig. 103). 

Picric acid. Use of, 204, 215. 
alcohol, see Alcohol, 
aniline blue, Use of, 92, 370. 
carmine, 235. 
nigrosine, Use of, 92, 361. 

Pileus, 267. 

Piilischer*s microscopes, xvi. 

Pinnularia viridis (Fig. 77), Structure, 
210 ; cell-wall, 213 ; cytoplasm, 
211 ; division, 212 ; endochrome 
plates, 212; frustules (yalves), 
210 ; girdles, 211 ; movements, 
212 ; nodnle, 210 ; oil- drops, 
211 ; raphe, 211 ; skeletoniza- 
tion, 213. 

Plnus sylvestris, bordered pits, 55 
(Fig. 26) ; 116 (Fig. 47) ; cell- 
walls, 67; female flower, 304; 
male flower, 298 (Fig. 99); 
ovule, 305 (Fig. 101); pollen- 
grains, 300 (Fig. 99); pollin- 
ation, 306; resin-oanals, 118 
(Fig. 48) ; stamens, 299 ; sieve- 
tubes, 121 (Figs. 49, 50) ; struc- 
ture of stem, 114 (Fig. 46*). 

Pistil, see Ovary. 
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Pisum sativum t Aleurone-grains, 18 

(Fig. 10) ; structure of seed, 16 

(Fig. 10). 
Pith, 108, 174, 310. 
Pits, bordered, of Pinua sylvestriSf 55 

(Fig. 26) ; unilaterally bordered, 

110, 116 (Fig. 47); closing 

membrane, 54 (Figs. 25, 26), 

119 (Fig. 47), 147. 
„ Sieve, see Sieve - tubes, Sieve 

plates, etc. 
„ simple, in Agaricus campestriSt 

201 (Fig. 74); Beta vulgaris, 

46 ; Omithogalum, 64 (Fig. 25). 
„ branched in Pear, 47 (Fig. 22). 
„ reactions, 47 ; torus, 57 (Fig. 26), 

110, 116 (Fig. 47), 147. 
Pitted ducts, 85 (Fig. 40), 91. See 

also Pits. 
Placenta, 289 (Fig. 96), 306, 323 (Fig. 

106) ; axile, 324 ; free central, 

326 ; marginal, 325 ; superficial, 

324. 
Plasmolysis, 208; in staminal hairs 

of Tradescantia, 34. 
Plerome, 173 (Figs. 64, 65),310 (Fig.103). 
PUurosigma angulatum, 214. 
Plum, see Prunus domestica. 
Plum- juice. Use of, 256. 
Plumule, 310 (Fig. 103). 
Pollen-canal, in style of Hemerocallis, 

325. 

Pollen-grains, Structure in Acacia^ 
320 ; Althcea rosea, 319 ; Azalea, 
320 ; Calhma vulgaris, 320 ; 
Cucurbita, 320; Erica, 820; 
Fritillaria imperialis, 318 ; 
Hemerocallis fulva, 312 (Fig. 
104) ; Leucqjum, 318 ; Lilium, 
315 ; Malva crispa, 319 ; Mi- 
mosesB, 320 ; (Enothera biennis, 
318 ; Pinus sylvestris, 300 (Fig. 
99) ; Rhododendron, 320; Taxus 
baccata, 301 ; Tradescantia vir- 
ginica, 316 (Fig. 105). 
„ Culture of, 320 ; formation of, 315 ; 
how to make transparent, 319, 
340 ; germination, 320 ; com- 
pound grains, 320; nucleus, 
300, 317 ; homology with micro- 
spores, 300. 



Pollen mother-cells. Division of, in 
Fritillaria persica, 360 (Fig. 
114); Hemerocallis, 315 (Fig. 
104); Helleborus fatidus, 367 
(Fig. 115). 

PoUen-sacs of Pinus sylvestris, 299 
(Fig. 99); Taxus baeeata, 301. 
Se^ also Pollen-grains. 
„ homology with microsporangia, 
300, 311. 

Pollen-tubes, Development of, 304, 
307, 319, 320, 335 (Fig. 110). 
Cultural development, 320. 

Pollination, 304, 306. 

Polycarpous, see Apocarpous. 

Polyembryony, in Citrus, 355. 

PolypodiacesB, 290. 

Polypodium vulgare, Antheridium, 291 
(Fig. 97) ; antherozoids (sper- 
matozoids), 293 (Fig. 97) 
archegonia, 293 (Fig. 98) 
fertilization, 294 ; petiole (struc 
iure), 148 ; prothallus, 291 ; sor 
and sporangia, 290. 

Polypody fern, see Polypodium, 

Polytrichum juniperinum, Antheridia, 
279. 
„ Foliar bundles in, 192. 

Poplar-wood, Use of, in cutting sec- 
tions, 338. 

Poppy, see Papaver Rhceas. 

Populus dilatata. Leaf -fall in, 159. 

Porous cells of SpMgnum, 193. 

Potash, acetate. Use of, action on 
starch, 14 ; on cork, 155 ; as a 
clearing agent, 172, 177, 180, 
297, 299, 341; how to restore 
tissues after, 177. 
„ Use of, 172, 177. 
„ bichromate. Use ef, 52. 
„ chlorate, 112, 129, 166.- 
„ nitrate, 208. 

Potato, see Solanum tuberosum. 

Preparations, Permanent preservation 

of, 20, 24, 92, 230, 235 ; closing, 

92, 366. 

„ Preservation of, when stained, 206. 

„ To find again a particular spot in, 

239. 
„ Bemoval of air and dust under 
microscope, 20. 
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Preparations, To prepare under micro- 
scope, 23 et seq. 

Prickles of Bose, Structure of, 76. 

Primine, 328. See also Ovule. 

Primrose, see Primula. 

PrtmuZa, Ovary of, 325. 

P. sinensU, Glandular hairs, 78. 

Procambium, 174 (Fig. 66), 310 (Fig. 
103). 

Proembryo of Mosses, 191 (Fig. 71*) ; 
of CapselUtt 342. 

Proliferation, 279. 

Promycelium of PucHnia, 265. 

Prophases of nuclear division, 363. 

Protein-grains, see Aleurone-grains. 

Protein-crystals (crystallized), see 
Albumen-crystals. 

Prothallus of Polypodium vulgare, 290. 
„ Homology with endosperm, 306. 

Protocoecus viridis, 214 (Fig. 78). 

Protonema of Mosses, 191 (Fig. 71*). 

Protophloem, 87, 93. 

Protoplasm, circulation, 29 (Fig. 16), 
34 ; contraction, see Plasmoly- 
sis ; neutral lines, 36 ; rotation, 
86, 37 ; union of, between neigh- 
bouring cells, 370. 
,, Beactions of, 19, 813. 

Protoplasmic movements, in leaf of 
Vallisneria spiralis^ 36 ; in the 
hairs of young shoots of 
Cuctirhita, 35 ; in the staminal 
hairs of Tradescantiaf 28 (Fig. 
16) ; in the roots of Hydro- 
eharis Morsus-rana, 36 ; in the 
internodal cells of NiteUa^ 37 ; 
in the stinging hairs of Urtica^ 
11 (Fig. 36). 

Protoxylem, 86. 

Prunus domestica, structure of fruit, 
347; of seed, 348. 

Pseudo-parenchyma of Fungi, 200 
(Fig. 74). 

Pseudopodia, 313. 

Pteris aquilina^ structure of rhizome 
and leaf stalk, 145 (Fig. 67). 
„ creticay development of root, 188 
(Fig. 71). 

Puccinia graminis^ 262, 264 (Fig. 90*). 

Punctum vegetationis, see Growing 
apex. 



Pyrenoids of Cladophora, 203 (Fig. 

76) ; Spirogyra, 208 (Fig. 76). 
Pyrola, Embryo-sac, 330. 
Pyrus communis^ stone cells in the 

fruit, 47 (Fig. 22) ; glucose in, 

48. 
Pyrus Maltu, (Structure of fruit, 348 ; 

of seed, 350. 

Quercus, Gall of, 51. 

Q, suber, structure of cork, 156. 

Kadicle, 309, 310 (Fig. 103), 339 (Fig. 
111). See also Embryo. 

Panunculus Fiearia^ Embryo, 346; 
seed, 346. 
„ repens, structure of the adven- 
titious roots, 140; of the vas- 
cular bundle, 100 (Fig. 45). 

Baphe, 328. 

Baphides, 98. 

Bazor, xziii., 16^ 55. 

Beceiving cells, 167. 

Beoeptacular tube, 349. 

Beceptive spot, 263 (Fig. 88), 276 (Fig. 
95), 296 (Fig. 98). 

Beproduction, asexual and sexual, 
219, 246. 
„ of JEcidium Berberidis, 262; 
Agarieus camper tm, 268; Algse, 
246 ; Anaptychia dliaris, 270 ; 
Angiosperms, 311 ; Aspidium 
Filix-mas, 289 ; Bacteria, 222 ; 
Ceratopteris thalictroides, 290 ; 
Cladophora glomerata, 247; Dia- 
toms, 212 ; Ferns, 287 ; Funaria 
hygrometrica, 279 ; Fungi, 
265, 262; Gleocapsa, 218 
Gymnosperms, 298 ; Lichens 
270; Liverworts, 272; Mar 
chantia polymorphaj 272 
Mnium hornum, 277, 280 ; Mor 
chella esculenta, 269 ; Mosses 
277; Mucor Muceda^ 256 
Penicillium crustaceum, 259 
Phytophthora infestans, 256 
Picea vulgaris, 307; Pinus 
sylvestris, 298, 304; Polypodium 
vulgare, 291 ; Polyirichum 
juniperinunij 279; Protocoecus, 
214 ; Puccinia graminis, 264 ; 
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Beprodaetion, contirmed — 

Busnila rubral 266; Seolopen- 

drium vulgarcy 287; SelaginellesB, 

296 ; Taxm haccata, 801, 802 ; 

Vaucheria sessilii, 250; Yeast, 

215. 
Besin, 81, 118. 

„ Beactions of, 119. 
Besin-canals, 118 (Fig. 48), 123 (Fig. 

50*). 
Bespiratory chamber, see Air-chamber. 
Rhamnus FranguUit Interprotoplasmio 

miion in, 370. 
Bhizines, of Anaptychia ciliarU, 202. 
Bhizoids, 191, 273, 291. 
Rhododendron^ Pollen of, 320. 
Bib, Use of term, 168. 
Ribes rubrum, Phelloderm, 156. 
Ricintu communitf, Alenrone-grains in, 

25 (Fig. 14) ; type of albumin- 
ous seed, 346. 
Robinia Pseud-Acacia, Leaf-fall in, 

159. 
Boot, Branching of, 187. 
„ Growing apex of, see Growing 

apex. 
Boot, increase in thickness, 141. 
„ Structure of, in Acorus Calamus, 

138 (Fig. 54); Allium Cepa, 
' 136 (Fig. 53); Dicotyledons* 

144 ; Iris Jlorentina, 139 (Fig. 

55); Ranunculus repens, 140; 

Taxus baccata, 141 (Fig. 56). 
„ Structure of embiyonic, in Alisma, 

345; Ptc«a, 309. 
Boot-cap, of Gymnosperms, 186 (Fig. 

70), 310 (Fig. 103); of Hordeum 

vulgare, 184 (Fig. 69); of PterU 

cretica, 189 (Fig. 71); of Thi^a, 

186 (Fig. 70). 
Boot-hairs, 35, 72, 186. 
Rosa semperflorens, Structure of 

prickles, 76, 77. 
Bosaniline violet, Hanstein*s, Use of, 

79, 81. 
Bose, Coloured cell-sap in, 42. 
Boss & Go.*s microscopes, xiv., 227 

(Fig. 83*). 
Bue, see Ruta graveolens, 
Rumex Patientia, glandular hairs on 

OchreaB, 79 (Fig. 36). 



Bush, Flowering, see Butomus, 
Russula rubra, 266 (Fig. 91). 
Bust-fungus, see Puecinia, 
Ruta graveolens, Structure of leaf, 160 
et seq. (Figs. 61, 62). 

Saccharomyees cerevisea, 216 (Fig. 79). 

Saccharum officinarum, wax layer, 81 
(Fig. 39). 

SafFranin, Use of, 92, 149, 236. 
„ Alcoholic, Use of, 236, 365. 
„ Watery, Use of, 149, 286.. 

Salisburia adiantifolia, Autumn tints, 
43. 

Salix Caprea, Tannin reaction, 52. 

Salt (table), see Sodium chloride. 

Sambucus nigra, Cork and Phelloderm, 
152 (Fig. 59); Lentieels, 154 
(Fig. 60). 

Scalariform vessels, in Allium, 136 
(Fig. 53) ; PterU, 145 (Fig. 57). 

Scales of Marchantia, 194. See also 
Hairs. 

Scalpel, xxiii. 

Schizogenous intercellular spaces, see 
Intercellular spaces. 

Schizomycetes, 221. See Bacteria. 

SchizophycesB, 219. 

Schizopbyta, 217, 234. 

Schultze's Macerating Mixture, Use 
of, 112, 129, 165. 

Scissors, dissecting, xxiii. 

Sclerenchyma, 47 (Fig. 22), 53, 84, 91, 
147, 149, 152, 166, 347, 349. 

Seolopendrium vulgare, structure of 
petiole, 148 ; of leaf, 287 (Fig. 
96) ; son, 288 (Fig. 96) ; spo- 
rangia, 289 (Fig. 96). 

Scorzonera hispanica, Latex-system of, 
103 (Fig. 45»). 

Scotch fir, see Pinus sylvestris. 

Sections, Preparation of, 16, 55. 
„ of very thin objects. See Celloi- 
din. Glycerine-gum, Elder-pith, 
Cork, Lime-wood, Poplar- wood. 
Sunflower-pith. 
„ To cut, 16, 66, 62, 63, 307 ; curl- 
ing of, 17 ; how to lift, 17 ; to 
mount, 20 ; to make trans- 
parent, 172; to restore when 
too transparent, 172. 
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Seed, Structure of, in Alisma Plan- 
tago, 343 (Fig. 112) ; Capsella 
Bursa- pastoris, 338 (Fig. Ill) ; 
Picea vulgaris, 309 (Fig. 103) ; 
PruTVUS domestica, 348; Pyrus 
communis f 350; Triticum (2urum, 
19 (Fig. 11). 
„ Methods of investigation, 338. 

Seeds, Starch in, 10 ; alenrone in, 16. 
„ Pea, 16 (Fig. 10) ; Wheat, 19 (Fig. 
11) ; Lupine, 24 ; Castor-oil, 25 
(Fig. 14) ; Brazil-nut, 26 ; Or- 
nithogalum, 53 (Fig. 25); Date, 
54. 
„ Albuminous, 346; ezalbuminous, 
339. 

Selaginella Martensii, Sporangia, 297 ; 
spores, 297; Yegetative struc- 
ture, 296. 

Serum of blood. Use of, 241. 

Seta of Moss, 280. 

Sheath, Yasoular-bundle, 84. 

Shellac, in absolute alcohol, Use of, 
365. 

Shepherdia Canadensis, Scale-hairs, 73 
(Fig. 34). 

SieTO-areas, 120 (Figs. 49, 50), 132 
(Fig. 62). 

Sieve.pits,407, 122, 148. 

Sieve-plates, 91, 107, 131 (Fig. 52), 
147. 

Sieve- tubes of Aristolochia, 107 ; Cu- 
curbita Pepo, 131 (Fig. 52); 
Lycopodium eomplanatum, 149; 
Pinus sylvestris, 122 (Figs. 49, 
50) ; Pteris, 146 ; Tilia parvi- 
folia, 126 ; Zea Mais, 87. 
„ callus, 91; development of, 107, 
121 (Fig. 60), 134 (Fig. 52); 
staining of, 91, 121. 
„ contents, 134, 137, 138. 

SiphonesB, 250^ 

Slime, see Mucus, Mucilage. 

Soda, Caustic, Use of, 48. 

Sodium chloride. Use of, 208. 

„ sulphite, Use of, 232. 
Solanum tuberosum (Potato), Starch in 
tuber, 4 (Fig. 3) ; disease of, 
259. 
Sori, indusiate, 287, 289 (Fig. 96); 
naked, 290. 



Spermatia, otSleidium Berberidis, 264* 
Anaptyehia dliaris, 271* 

Spermatic nucleus, 332. 

Spermatozoids of Marchantia, 274; 
Mnium, 278 ; Polypodium, 293 ; 
VaucJ^eria, 253. 
„ Stimulation of, in Ferns, 294. 

Spermogones, of JEddium, 262, 264 
(Fig. 90*); Anaptyehia, 271 
(Fig. 93). 

Spermo-nudeus, 332. 

Sphsero-crystals, see Inuline. 

Sphagnum acutifolium. Structure of, 
193. 

Spider-wort, see Tradescantia. 

Spindle-fibres, 363. 

Spindle- tree, see Euonymus, 

Spiral- vessels, 80, 85, 136 ; see Vas- 
cular bundles. 

Spirochete plicatilis, 231 (Fig. 84). 

Spirogyra, Conjugation, 246. 

Spirogyra majuscula (S, orthospira). 
Culture of, 207 ; Cell-structure 
of, 208 (Fig. 76). 

Spongy parenchyma, 161. See Meso- 
phyU. 

Sporangia, Structure in Aspidium 
Filix-mas, 289 ; Mucor Mucedo, 
255; Phytophthora, 258 (Fig. 
89) ; Scolopendrium vulgare, 
289 (Fig. 96); Selaginella 
Martensii, 297. 

Spores, of jEcidium, 263 (Fig. 90*) ; 
Anaptyehia, 270 ; Bacteria, 223, 
239 (Fig. 85); Funaria, 285 
(Fig. 95 d) ; Marchantia, 277 ; 
Mnium, 283; Morchella, 269 
(Fig. 92); Mucor, 255; Scolo- 
pendrium, 289 (Fig. 96); Selagi- 
nella, 297. 
„ Ascospores, of Anaptyehia, 270; 
Morchella, 269 (Fig. 92); 
Penicillium, 261. 
„ Basidiospores, of Agaricus, 268 
(Fig. 91*); Penicillium, 260 
(Fig. 90) ; Russula, 267 (Fig. 91). 
„ Macrospores, 297; Microspores, 

297. 
„ Swarm-spores, of Cladophora 
250 (Fig. 86), ; Vauchena, 251 
(Fig. 87). 
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Spores, Teleutospores, of Pucciniat 264 

(Fig. 90*). 
„ Uredospores, of Pucciniat 264 

(Fig. 90*). 
„ Zoospores, see Swarm-spores. 
„ Zygospores, of Mticor, 266; Spiro- 

gyra, 247. 
Sporidia, of Pucdnia graminis^ 265. 
Sporogoninm, of Funaria^ 285 ^ig. 

96 c, d) ; Marchantia polymor- 

phay 277 ; Mnium, 280. 
Staining of Bacteria, 229. See also 

under Object to be stained; 

also Overstaining, and the 

different staining media. 
Double-staining, 236. 
Stamen, of Pinns sylvestris, 299 (Fig. 

99) ; Angiosperms, 811. 
Staphyleay Formation of pollen-tube 

in, 821. 
Starch-builders, 29, 44 (Fig. 21), 65, 

66. See alto Leucoplasts, 

Chlorophyll-bodies. 
Starch-grains, East Indian arrowroot, 

11 (Fig. 6) ; West Indian arrow- 
root, 11 ; Bean, 10 (Fig. 4) ; in 
latex of Euphorbia helioscopia^ 

12 (Fig. 8); and Euphorbia 
splendensy 18 (Fig. 9) ; Iris 
gemianica, 44; Oat, II (Fig. 
7) ; Pea, 17 (Fig. 10) ; Potato. 
25 (Fig. 8) ; Wheat, 11 (Fig. 6). 

„ Compound, 9 ; semi-compound, 9. 

„ Identification in small quantity ,89. 

„ Lamination of, 7 (Fig. 8). 

, . Presence in chlorophyll bodies, 89. 

„ Relations towards heat, 14; 
Reagents, — Iodine, 13, Potash, 
14, 39. 

„ Swelling of , 14, 89. 
Starch-mucilage, tee Mucilage. 
Starch-sheath, 104. 
Stem, Structure of in Arittoloehia 
Sipho, 104 (Fig. 46) ; Dracana 
rubrat 96 (Fig. 44) ; Lycopodium 
eomplanatumt 149 (Fig. 58); 
Pinut tylvettrU, 114 (Figs. 46*, 
47, 48) ; Ranuneuhu repent^ 100 
(Fig. 45) ; Tilia parvifolia, 125 
(Fig. 50**) ; Zea MaU, 88 (Figs. 
40, 41). 



Stereides, Stereome, see Mechanical 
system. 

Sterigma, of JEeidium, 264 (Fig. 90*) ; 
Agaricus, 268 (Fig. 91*) ; Anap- 
tychia, 271 (Fig. 93) ; Penicil- 
lium, 260 (Fig. 90) ; Rassula, 267 
(Fig. 91). 

Stigma, 318, 822, 326. 

Stinging hairs, see Hairs. 

Stinging nettle, tee Urtica dioica. 

Stock, Ten-week, see Matthiola annua. 

Stomata, of AloS nigricans, 67 (Fig. 
29) ; Aneimia fraxinifolia, 69 
(Fig. 80) ; Iris florentina, 61 
(Fig. 27) ; Mnium homum, 284 ; 
Nerium Oleander^ 69^; Rata 
graveolens, 163 (Fig. 62) ; Tra- 
descantia virginiea, 65 (Fig. 28) ; 
7. zebrina^ 66. 
„ Accessory cells, 66 (Fig. 28); 
guard-cells, 61 et seq, (Figs. 27- 
30) ; movements of, 64. 
„ Water, in Tropaolum, 70 (Fig. 81). 

Stone of Plum, 347. 

Stone-cells, of Pear, 47 (Fig. 22). See 
also Sclerenchyma. 

Style, 822, 825. 

Suberin reactions, 165. 

Sub-hymenial layer, 267 (Figs. 91-93), 
270. 

Sugar, Cane-sugar, as stimulus for 
Spermatozoids of Moss, 295. 
Grape-sugar, see Glucose. 
„ Identification in Beetroot, 45 , in 

Pear, 48. 
„ reactions, Barfoed's, 49; Feh- 
ling's, 48. 
solution. Use of, 34, 320. 

„ 8 p.c. Use of, 830, 338, 856. 

Sugar-cane, see Sajccharum officinarum. 

Sulphur, in cell-contents of Bacteria. 

Sulphuric acid. Use of, 54, 58, 68, 137, 
139, 198, 812, 318, 820, 371. 

Sundew, see Drosera, 

Sunflower-pith, zxiii. ; to obtain, 62. 

Suspensor, 809, 888. 

Suture, 828. 

Swarm-sporeSjOf Cladophora glomerata^ 
248 (Fig. 86); Phytophthora, 
258 (Fig. 89); Vaueheria sestilit, 
250 (Fig. 87). 
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Sweet-flag, see Acortu Calamus, 
Sweet-pea, see Lathyrw odoraius. 
Swift and Son's microsoopes, zvi. 
Symbiosis, 202, 216. 
Synergicbe, see Embryo-sao. 

Table, Hot, Banvier's, 15. 

Table, Working, Position of, zii. 

Tannin, Presence and identification in 
Oak-gall, 52; Willow twigs, 52 ; 
Alder twigs, 53. 

Tapetal cells, 315 (Fig. 104). 

Ta^us baccata, Aril, 304 ; male flower, 
301; female flower, 302 (Fig. 
100); pollen-grains, 301; polli- 
nation, 304 ; struotore of root, 
141 (Fig. 56). 

Teleutospores, see Spores. 

Testa, structure in Capsella Bursa- 
pastons, 339 (Fig. 111). 

Test-objects, 214. 

Tetrarch vascular bundles of roots, 
185. 

Thallus of Anaptyehia eiliariSt 202; 
Marchantia polymorpha, 194 ; 
Metzgena furcata, 197* 

Thickness, Increase in ; Stem of Aris- 
tolochia SiphOf 105 et seq.; 
Banunculus.lQlf 105, 110, 120 ; 
root of Taxus baccata, 142 ; see 
also Finus sylvestris and Tilia 
europaa, 
„ Abnormal in Draccena Draco, 96. 

Thuja occidentalism growing apex of 
root, 185 (Fig. 70). 

Tilia parvifolia, structure of stem, 
125 (Fig. 60**). 

Toadstool, see Amanita, 

Torenia Asiatioa, fertilization, 334 
(Fig. 110). 

Torus, see Pits. 

Tracheides (Hydroids), 58, 105, 114. 

Tradescantia virginica, movement of 
protoplasm in staminal hairs, 
28 (Fig. 15), 34; development 
of pollen-grains, 316 (Fig. 105); 
of pollen-tube, 321; stomata, 
65 (Fig. 28) ; cell and nuclear 
division, 356 (Fig. 113) ; direct 
nuclear division, 369 (Fig. 116). 
„ zebrina, stomata, 66. 



Trama, 267. 

Transpiration tissue, 167. 

Triaroh vascular bundles of roots, 187. 

Trlohomes, see Hairs, Scales. 

Tritieum <2tirum, Starch grains in, 11 
(Fig. 6). 
„ vulgare, Aleurone in, 19 (Fig. 11); 
structure of fruit and seed, 19 
(Fig. 11). 

Trop€Bolum majuSf colour-bodies of 
flowers, 40 (Fig. 18) ; water- 
pores (water-stomata), 70 (Fig. 
31). 

Tulipa, development of pollen, 316. 
„ Oesnerianat ovary, 324. 

Unicellular plants, 210, 221. 
Uredospores, see Spores. 
Urtiea dioica, bristles, 78 (Fig. 35); 
stinging hairs, 77 (Fig. 35). 

Vaccination, Theory of, 231. 

Vacuole, 29. 

Vallecular canal, 180. 

Vallisneria spiralis. Movement of pro- 
toplasm in leaf, 36. 

Valve (Frustule) of Diatomaoeffi, 210 
(Fig. 77). 

Vascular bundle cylinder in roots, 183 
et seq. 
Structure in leaf of Iris fiorentina, 

93 (Fig. 42). 
in petiole of Polypodium vulgare, 
148 ; Pteris aquiUna, 146 (Fig. 
57) ; Scolopendium vulgare, 148. 
„ in root of Acorus Calamus , 138 
(Fig. 54); Allium Cepa, 136 
(Fig. 53); JSordeum vulgare, 
188; Iris florentina, 139 (Fig. 
55); RanunciUtu repens, 140; 
Taxtis baccata, 141 (Fig. 56). 
„ in stem of Aristolochia Sipho, 104 
(Fig. 46); Chelidonium mqfus, 
101; Cucurbita Pepo, 130; 
Dracaena rubra, 96 (Fig, 44) ; 
Pinus sylvestris, 114 ; Pteris 
aquilina, 145 ; Ranunculus re^ 
pens, 100 (Fig. 45); Tilia 
europaa, 126 ; Zea Mais, 84 
(Figs. 40. 41). 
„ Bast portion, 86 ; bicollateral 
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Vascular bundle, — continued, 

bundles, 130 ; cauline bundles, 
171; closed bundles, 83 et seq. ; 
collateral bundles, 86, 180 ; 
common bundles, 181; foliar 
bundles, 172 ; hadrome, 86 ; 
leptome, 86; mestome, 86 ; 
open bundles, 100 et seq, ; 
phloem, 86 ; protophloem, 87, 
93; protoxylem, 86; vascular 
portion, 86 ; wood, 86 ; xylem, 
86. 
„ Course of in EquisetacesB, 180 
(Fig. 68) ; terminations of in 
petals, 168. 
„ Staining, 89, 91, 98, 95. See also 
Gorallin. 

Vaucheria sessilUf Fertilization of, 
253 ; multinuclear, 251 ; sexual 
organs, 252 (Fig. 88) ; swarm 
spores, 250 (Fig. 87). 

Vegetative cell, in pollen-grain of PiniM, 
300 (Fig. 99) ; of Tradescantia, 
318 (Fig. 105). 

Vein, Use of term, 168. . 

Vein-parenchyma, 168. 

Verbascum nigrum, cell-sap in petals, 
41, 74 ; hairs of corolla and 
stamens, 74 ; vascular bundle- 
ends in petals, 168. 
„ thapsiforme, hairs on leaves, 75. 

V^rick's microscopes, xvii. 

Vessels, 85; of Cucurhita Pepo, 130 
et seq. See also Vascular bun- 
dle, Scalariform vessels. Spiral 
vessels, Pitted ducts, Sieve- 
tubes, Annular vessels. 

Vesuvin, Use of, 229, 238. 

Vinea major and V, minor, coloured 
sap in dower, 42 ; solerenchyma 
fibres in stem, 53. 

Viola trieolor-grandiflora, hairs on 
petals, 74 (Fig. 33). 

Virginian creeper, see Ampelopsis, 

^Wallflower, see Cheiranthiu CJieiri. 
Walnut, see Juglans regia. 



Watch-glasses, xxiii. 

Water, Conduction of, 168. 

Water-pores, of Tropceolum majus, 70. 

Water-stomata, see Water-pores. 

Wax, Use of, to close preparations, 
367 ; relations with alcohol, 82. 

Wax-drops, for the protection of 
objects, 367. 

Wax-layer in Echeveria glohosa, 81 ; 

Eucalyptus globulus, 81 ; Iris 

jiorentina, 61 ; Prunus domestica, 

347 ; Saceharum q^inarum, 81 

(Fig. 39). 

Wheat-grains, Aleurone in, 19 (Fig. 
11) ; starch in, 11 (Fig. 6). 

Willow twigs. Tannin reaction, see 
Salix. 

Wood, to cut sections of, 55. 
, , Separation of elements by macera- 
tion, 112, 129 (Fig. 51), 155. 
„ Structure of, in Aristolochia Sipho, 
104 (Fig. 46) ; Finns sylvestris, 
114 (Fig. 46*); Tiliaparvifolia, 
126 (Figs. 50* •, 51) ; ZeaMais, 
85 (Figs. 40, 41). See also Vas- 
cular bundle, Xylem, Lignin. 

Wood-parenchyma, 148. 

Xylem, see Wood, Lignin, Vascular 

bundle. 
Xylol, Use of, 230, 236. 

Yearly rings, 115 (Fig. 46*), 125 (Fig. 

50**). 
Yeast, see Saceharomyces, 
Yew, see Taxus baccata. 
Yucca, Pistil of, 325. 

Zea Mais, structure of vascular 
bundles, 83 (Figs. 40, 4r[. 

Zeiss's microscopes, xvi., 2 (Fig. 2), 
224 (Fig. 83). 

Zoogloea, 222, 237 (Fig. 85 a). 

Zoospores, see Swarm- spores. 

Zygnema, 247. 

Zygospore, of Mucor Mucedo, 256 ; 
Spirogyra, 2i7; Vaucheria, 254. 

Zygote, see Zygospore. 
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